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pOSER:* ‘And glad of it! 


NO LONG OVERHAUL 


if she’s seaworthy 


ALCOA ALUMINUM! 


Reputable boatbuilders are using more and 
more Alcoa Aluminum to build more pleas- 
ure in pleasure boats. Rustproof, rotproof 
Alcoa Aluminum means less maintenance 
time, less expense. More time for actual 
sailing—and fun! So if you’re the “set 
course—shove off” type, you’re going to be 
interested in seaworthy Alcoa Aluminum! 
Listed below are up-to-the-minute appli- 
cations. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1839 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 


sylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


Proven Better For: 


SUPERSTRUCTURE—Eliminates water absorp- 
tion, dry rot. Won't warp. 


FITTINGS—Trim and good looking. Easily cleaned 
and polished. 


HULLS—Require no. scraping, caulking or crack 
filling. Rough seas or rocky bottoms won't crack 
them open. 


MASTS—Save weight aloft, permit less ballast 
or greater sail area. 
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U.S. Marine Electric Plant, 4 cylinder, 8 hp., 1200 r.p.m. gasoline 
engine with 3-kw generator. A carefully balanced and co- 
ordinated unit supported on vibration-absorption mountings 
to assure smooth, vibrationless, quiet operation. One of a 
complete line to meet the electric needs of all types of craft. 





keep generator engines 





effectively lubricated. 
We use and recommend 


TEXACO 
MARINE 
MOTOR OIL’ 


UNITED STATES 
MOTORS CORP. 


EEP your marine gasoline electric plant 
K trouble-free, assure dependable opera- 
tion, by giving your generator engine the 
same fine lubrication you give your main en- 
gines— Texaco Marine Motor Oil. 

Here’s an oil that keeps engines clean! Texaco 
Marine Motor Oil is specially processed to 
prevent formation of carbon and sludge. It 


keeps rings free, valves active, engine ports 

















clear. Your engine snaps into action at the 

turn of the starter, delivers full power... 

keeps fuel and maintenance costs truly low. 

To get the most out of your engine—use 

Texaco. Texaco Waterfront Dealers every- 

where invite you to come alongside any time. 
w WU 


The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


> NOW AVAILABLE — NEW, PREMIUM QUALITY, TEXACO MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 


& TEXACOK 


MARINE PRODUCTS ss] 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





--TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station, 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 
SPORTSMAN 40 





The newest Fairform Flyer to enhance this distinguished line of seagoing yachts, renowned the world 
over for their safe, fast, dependable and economical operation. The SPORTSMAN 40 embodies the com- 
forts of Fishing-Cruisers much larger in size. Powered with twin Chrysler Royal 8 for a sustained sea speed 
of 21.95 knots or 24.55 MPH in fresh water. Top 28.38 MPH. Optionally powered with twin Chrysler 
Crowns for a sustained cruising speed of 19 MPH. Accommodates four on lower Berths. 





Large Deckhouse looking forward toward 
the excellent Galley, Toilet Room and For- 
ward Stateroom. Electric running water, 
Fairform Electric Toilet, large lockers and 
drawers, full headroom and an abundance 
of light and air. Large Aft Cockpit for fish- 
ing, lounging or sunbathing. Cut-down 
sheer and low Transom is optional for big 
game fishing. 





Other models 36 to 100 feet, gasoline and 
Diesel, for fishing and cruising. A catalog 
to fully identified inquirers. 


Better Order Immediately 
for 1948 





HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, FLORIDA MARINA 
. GP, tae 6335 Jacksonville, Florida 
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TONA BEACH 8G 
OUTH BEACH 
RA-COASTAL 


It’s a great comfort to know that your winter 
Ctuising in Florida waters is protected by on-the-spot 
competent service. ' To insure utmost pleasure 

for yacht owners, Gasca Motors has -estab- 
lished service stations on both the east and west coasts 
of Florida. These service depots are prepared to supply 
parts and prompt service for all General Motors engines. 
Owners of pleasure boats powered by General 
Motors engines can now take their craft to Florida, secure in 
the confident expectation that their winter cruising this 
season will be more pleasant and satisfactory than 
ever before, Whether you require service or not, it will pay 


you to get acquainted with our Florida service stations. 


You are cordially invited to avail yourself of their up-to-the-minute equipment and courteous attention. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 





DIESEL 
POWER 















Be Sate! Be Sure!! Be Happy! jj 
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with the amazing 1948 


EMANCIPATOR 





A perfect picture of pleasure! The 
new Emancipator—a result of ex- 
haustive experiments—sets new 
standards of speed, beauty, com- 
fort, seaworthiness and dependa- 
bility. Length 26’, beam 9’, draft 21” 
with 145 h.p. Gray “Super Six-330” 
engine. Mahogany frames, white 
cedar side planking. Navy-type top 


-of chrome bronze and white 





EMANCIPATOR 
ACHIEVEMENTS INCLUDE 
14 WORLD’S RECORDS 
4 U. S. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Duke of York’s Trophy 
(TORQUAY, ENGLAND) 


National Sweepstakes 


Delaware River Gold Cup 











26’ EXPRESS CRUISER 


Vivatex canvas. Vee-type 3-panel 
windshield of shatterproof glass. Two 
lower berths of molded Paratex filler 
covered with Vinylite plastic coated 
fabric. Two pilot seats. Hand-oper- 
ated marine toilet. America’s best 
boat buy at $4750 (F.OB. Miami). 
See your Emancipator dealer now— 
or write for descriptive literature. 


Specifications, equipment and price 
subject to change or modification 


DEALERS: Many good territorial franchises 


are still open. Write today for information. 
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~ «long the World's fastest selling 


100% MARINE FOUR 


.e. and it’s selling even FASTER today! 


HERE’S something about the Utility Four that quickly 

captures a boatman’s eye—and heart. Something that 
from the very beginning made it first in its class—and 
kept it there ever since. 


That something is design—100% marine design. 


Universal design has made it more compact, more 
rugged and dependable. Universal design has made it 
a more economical motor—a motor that extracts every 
last ounce of power from every gallon of gasoline. It’s 
ideal power for cruisers, runabouts and auxiliaries 
up to 45 feet. 


If your requirements call for 25 seagoing horse- 
power—you should investigate the new and even finer 
Universal Utility Four—the world’s most popular 100% 
marine four. 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ~ 
100% MARINE MOTORS 











ABOVE ALL—DEPENDABLE 


Mail the coupon for this bulletin. Gives 
complete facts and specifications of the 
Universal Utility Four. 
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Universal 





Universal Motor Company 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


1 want to know why the Utility Four is the world’s most popular in its class. 
Send me your bulletin. 


( Also information on other Universal models. 
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you’re pouring trouble 


into your gas tank! 


ERHAPS, like the skipper above, 

you make a habit of taking aboard 
the very first gasoline that comes 
your way. 


This may lead to serious trouble as 
some folks have learned. This is what 
happens: 


Weeks or months later, when it’s 
least expected, the motor goes dead! 
And no matter what is done—it won’t 
start again! Gone is all the fun of 
cruising! 


This causes trouble 


“*We bring in and repair many boats 
every season that have been crippled 
by gum due to inefficient gasoline,” 
says Mr. N. B. Nevins, President of 
the famous Nevins Yacht Yard. 


“‘Sometimes it means renewing the 
gas lines, sometimes ripping up the 
decks and tearing out the tanks— 
thus causing a sizable bill! 


“Gulf is to be congratulated by all 
yacht owners for their non-gum-form- 
ing gasoline that eliminates this con- 
dition!” 


A truly marine gasoline 


Gulf is not just a “white” gasoline. 
Unlike many other gasolines, Gulf is 


specially designed for marine use. 


Gulf Marine White can’t form gum be- 
cause it’s a straight-run—not a cracked 
—gasoline! 

Gulf Marine White is a premium 
quality marine gasoline. It exceeds, by 
far, the fuel recommendations made 
by leading marine engine manufac- 
turers for new high-compression en- 
gines. 


So, from now on, use only Gulf 


Gulf 


MARINE WHITE 
GASOLINE! 


it’s specially designed for marine use 


Marine White Gasoline. 


GULFPRIDE MARINE —the 
world’s finest marine oil. It’s Alchlor- 
processed. Provides better lubrication, 
lower oil consumption. Gulfpride will 
not foam, even at highest speeds! 


Gulfpride Marine is also ideal for 
outboard motors. It is not a deter- 
gent oil. It does not contain com- 
pounds which might foul spark plugs 
or cause burned pistons! 








CRUISEGIDE SERVICE! 





Gulf will help plan a cruise between Maine and the 
Rio Grande .. . send attractive booklets, harbor 
charts, and maps absolutely free! See your Gulf 
Marine Dealer or write to Cruisegide Bureau, 
Room 3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOU OWE IT 
TO YOURSELF 


TO INSIST ON THE SAFETY oF CHRYSLER MARINE POWER! 














e Safety on the water depends on reliable 
power. Chrysler Marine Engines 
Wm are designed and built by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion as a complete “power package” — 
engine, reverse and reduction gears, all the products of the same 
specialized skill and experience. They are not converted or assembled, 
not rebored or rebuilt! That’s why Chrysler Marine Engines are 
America’s No. 1 choice for power afloat—their proved 
dependability provides an extra margin of safety 
for you and your family. Insist on Chrysler 
power in any boat you buy 
or build. 





f 


AN of 
77 MARINE ENGINES 
{ 

‘‘BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER‘‘ 





%kGenuvine Parts and Expert Service Wher- 
ever You Go—Through a Nation-wide 
Chrysler Marine Dealer Organization 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION—CHRYSLER CORP. © 12200 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 31, MICH, 











WHEN YOU HAVE TO CHANGE //DRIVERS“/ 
... YOU HASTE TIME 


High-speed railroading on crack cross-country trains requires 
frequent changing of “drivers” —the huge locomotives that 
furnish the driving power. Each change of “drivers” means time 
wasted. 

Modern streamline assembly work also involves high speed, but 
there is no time wasted changing drivers when Reed & Prince 


equipment is used. Why? Because 


OWE REED & PRINCE DRIVER FITS ALL 


SIZES OF REED & PRINCE SCREWS AND BOLTS 


There is no longer any need to stop work, search for another 
driver, change to it, whenever there is a change in screw sizes. 
The Reed & Prince ONE driver method is the fast efficient time- 


and-money-saving method of modern production. 


All recessed head screws and bolts have definite ad- 
vantages over the older slotted head, but the Reed & 
Prince type Recessed Head is the only one which can be 
fitted and driven throughout the entire size range with 
a single driver. 
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REED ¢ PRINCE 
Kees “eo — 





REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., Worcester, Mass. and Chicago, Ill., manutacturers of 


Recessed and Slotted Wood Screws, Sheet Metal Screws, Machine Screws, Stove Bolts. Also Cap Screws, Set Screws, Machine Screw Nuts, Wing Nuts, Rivets 


and Burrs, Rods, Screw Drivers and Bits, Specialties. 
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ORT CRUISER 


EAST OF THE SUN... 
WEST OF THE (\00N 


When the Southern sun is high... or the moon silvers 
the sea, there you will find utmost pleasure in a sleek 
Higgins boat. Typical of all Higgins craft, these boats 


combine superior features of safety at any speed... 





luxurious comfort... beauty and maneuverability. 





And like their predecessors in war, in foul or fair 
weather ... a Higgins boat will ‘stand the gaff’. . . 
day and night! Your Higgins dealer will gladly help 


you select yours . . . dealers in all principal cities. 


INCORPORATED NEW ORLEANS 





10 








36’ “Sea Wulf” built by Red Bank 
Marine Works, Red Bank, N. J. 


30’ Hunt Craft Cruiser, built by J R. 
Hunt Boat Co., Point Richmond, Cal. 
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26’ Western Fairliner Sport Cruiser, 
built by Western Boat Building Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


“i 





To get more fun out of boating 
use Cutless rubber bearings 


pen the smoothest ride of your life, 
try a boat equipped with Cutless 
rubber bearings. The soft rubber on 
which the shaft turns soaks up and 
dissipates the constant vibration that 
can be so extremely annoying when 
hard-surfaced bearings are used. You'll 
want Cutless bearings on your boat — 
to get more fun out of boating. 
Cutless bearings will save you money, 


too. The gritty particles that normally 
cause shaft wear are rolled into spe- 
cially designed grooves in the bearing; 
then washed out of the grooves by the 
water passing through the bearing. 
That means low wear — low upkeep — 
sometimes as much as 15 times the 
life of hard-surfaced bearings. 

Why not do as most builders of 
pleasure craft do on al] their boats — 


install B.F.Goodrich Cutless rubber 
bearings for smooth, quiet, trouble-free 
motor boating? 

For more information please see your 
marine equipment dealer, or write 
Department Y-11. 


LuciAN Q. MorFiTT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


B.E Goodrich @” Bearings 
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10 i ern waters, take 
~ time to stop off at the Day na Beach Boat 
Works. First of all, this modern bog 
works i is clean, and is kept clean. It As 
the latest in equipment for machineg ind 
carpenter work, staffed with skilleg@ me- 
chanics, making possible every Jype of Diesel 
adj ustment } p a com- Testing Equipment 
we Special Engine Hoist 
Lux Fire Protection 


Propeller 
Reconditioning 


Chrome Plating Plant 


Sail Loft 
and Awning Work 


Marine Supplies 
and Equipment 


(Buster) CHADWICK, President and General Manager 


Quuylona Beach Bora Worle bteé. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


(Location Adjacent to Halifax River Yacht Club) 
Dealers: General Motors Diesel Engines, Chrysler Gasoline Engines, Parts and Service 





THREE FAMOUS WAMES 


ohn L. Macher, N.A. —_Scripy 








Hacker Boat Company 






HACKER DESIGNED 
HACKER BUILT 
SCRIPPS POWERED 


This triumvirate of experts in their 
respective fields combined to give this 
Srreaam lin cololameertelttcsumerianacucttemerne 
tinction which we all strive to achieve. 
Just delivered to Mr. B. C. Scott for service 
at Lake Tahoe, the Scripps V-12—Series 
300 provides a real 45 M.P.H. 











GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


°° MARINE ENGINES e 


Fours e Six¢s e V-Eights e V-Twelveh 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company @ 5817 Lincoln Avenue @ Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR OVER 40 YEARS 






894 


V-12—SERIES 300 CU. i 
DISPLACEMENT 


316 H.P. 
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? Fou Sager Cruising 











THE BIG NAMES am 
in Boating 
recommend 


THE BIG NAMES 
in Lubrication 














~ 
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CHART. 1211 


Leading boat and inboard engine builders recommend Mobiloil 
Marine! Specially made for marine use, it helps keep fast- 
moving parts clean, trouble-free. It’s double-range, too—to 
minimize oil drag when starting cold engines, and to provide 
full-bodied protection after engine warm-up. 


Leading outboard engine builders recommend Mobiloil 
Outboard! This great new lubricating oil minimizes spark plug 
fouling—resists the higher temperatures of modern high-speed 
outboards! 


Enjoy safer cruising! Insist on recommended protection! 


: PRODUCTS 
SEE YOUR FRIENDLY 7 SOCONY-VACUUM 


Mobilgas Marine Dealer 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 
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ISth ANNUAL 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BOAT SHOW 


Jan. 31st through Feb. 8th, 1948 


NAVY PIER 


HUBBARD H. ERICKSON, GEN’L. MGR. NAVY PIER, CHICAGO, 11, ILL. 





DESIGNED FOR CRUISING 


& 





CAPPY—GENE C. HUTCHINSON, CLEVELAND, OWNER 
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DECK SALON OWNER’S STATEROOM 
We prepared this design for the Burger Boat Company, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, who are producing it as a 
standardized product. 


Sixty-seven feet long with a beam of sixteen feet, of welded steel construction, twin diesel powered, this 


modern cruiser is not only handsomely styled but enduringly rugged. She offers the maximum in comfort 
and ability and is in all respects a home afloat. 


CAPPY is representative of a number of power craft built from our designs this past year and to those who 
are considering new construction, sail or power, we are in a position to offer complete engineering services 
in the preparation of a design expressly to meet the owner's requirements. 


ANY TYPE ° ANY SIZE ° ANY SERVICE 


PHILIP L. RHODES 
11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
(AVAL ARCHITECTS ska ey MARINE ENGINEERS 














* Burma, ex Tioga Too — 54-ft. yawl, 





WINNERS 
FOR OVER 


FORTY 
YEARS 


ALDEN Boats Lead the Fleets 


E:xpertence gained in more than forty 
years of designing, building and sailing 
yachts of all types is reflected in Alden 
designed boats. Ocean racing determines 
the most skillful skippers and top notch 
crews, but they must have good boats. 
Members of the Alden fleet illustrated 
are ocean racing winners over the years; 
yet for cruising purposes, comfort and 
safety are their greatest features. If 
you're going to own a boat designed from 
stem to stern to meet your requirements, 
consult John G. Alden, world renowned 
yacht designer. 


built in 1939; winner of 1947 Newport in 1945; winner of 1947 Spring Off- 
Annapolis Race Class A; winner of soundings Club Race (best of two 
Essex-Stratford Shoal; second in days’ racing). Owner: Mr. Morgan 
~ ge Offsoundings Race. Owner: Butler. 

r. Frank S. Bissell. 


* Salmagal — 40-ft. yawl, built in 1941; winner of 1947 Portland YC ens ae mye 
Monhegan Island Race. Owner: Mr. Arthur B. Homer. We snout, SAE Se ae 


* Onward III — 61-ft. schooner, built in 1934; third in 1947 Marblehead- Frank Morgan. 
Halifax Race. Owner: Mr. Herbert B. Barlow. 


*% Malabar XIII — 54-ft. ketch, built 
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*% Royono III, ex: Mandoo — 71-ft. yaw] built in 1936; winner of 1947 
Chicago-Mackinac Race; winner of Mills Toledo Trophy. Owner: Mr. 
John B. Ford, Jr. 2 






* Fairweather, ex 
Saedk — 63-ft. yawl 
built in 1937; second 
in 1947 Honolulu 
Race less than three 
minutes behind Dol- 
phin in corrected 
time. Owner: Mr. 

Fred J. Allen. 























































* Dolphin II, ex Sally I, ex La’ Reine 





ner of 1947 Honolulu Race in New 
Record corrected time. Owner: Mr. 









JOHN G. ALDEN Naval SS chitect 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 





MASS. — 607 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


1What makes her the 




















LACE FOR EVERYTHING and everything 
its place . . . “ship-shape” is the 


DARDIZATION Means expensive 


“size jigs and skilled workmen. 
rit brings costs ’way down for 





oom, metal workboard and 


” tefrigerator, stove, lockers . . . 
ream! 


Enjoy Better Boating ... 
® Your U. S. Power Squadron 
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2 ass CABIN FLAGSHIP Ee 


You can bet your bottom dollar that it isn’t merely her beauty alone. It isn’t just the 
fact that her stronger-built hull (because of her one piece oak frames) drives smoothly 
through any seas at a low gasoline consumption rate. You can’t point out the amazing 
roominess of her living-room deck cabin, nor the compact, well-appointed galley, nor 


the innerspring berths and say, “ This one thing makes her the leader.” 


It’s a lot of things . . . all engineered together to make 33-feet of pleasure. They add 


up to one word: VALUE. 


And even her value can’t be measured by her price ($8850* ), for this price is 
deceptive. Without Owens famous straight line assembly system, she'd cost you MUCH 
more. For the exciting details, see your nearest dealer, or write direct to the 

Owens Yacht Co., 2-19 Stansbury Road, 

Baltimore 22, Maryland. >) 
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* 
PRICES AND SPECS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
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A nT Ne TT, en 
| YACHTS JOHN G. ALDEN BROKERAGE 











INSURANCE 
131 stATE st. BOSTON CAPITOL 9480 
607 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 

FLORIDA ASSOCIATE - RICHARD H. BERTRAM - 509N.E. 13TH STREET MIAMI 





SEE 





























No. 716 — FOR SALE —A new Alden designed No. 699;—-FOR SALE—Alden shoal draft No. 768— FOR SALE—A f complete, and 
coaster type cruising schooner built under the 












e440 ? gu brand new face et, Se, | tch from our 
6 personal pa ain ry Ni ” ‘ne Explorer cutter. 37’ 5” x 27’ x 10’ 11” x 3’ 8 s design. 47° 4" x 36’ x 12° 6" x4 ” Built of eclected 
Shipyard, Ltd 1947, 2, 6" x poet er — 5” Sleeps five. Galley aft. Only one owner. Astonish materials including pre-war 
var son caaaprchictend be agg hy gat sabe Shabeube: ay ingly fast. New sails 1947. Has many light sails ond} ead keel. Ratecy Rn onc a enlls. Has four berth 
pine, and greenheart. Sleeps seven aft and two for- 95 h.p. Kermath motor new 194%. In beautiful berth fo: ae ‘Gray ~ 4-cyl. ee te Ins able se 
ward. Inspectable near Boston by appointment. shape. Inspectable-——{ Connecticut. Price $15,000.00. Jersey. Priced well ane cost of ioapecia 








No, 1720— FOR SALE — Custom built cruiser, 
43’ x 12’ x 3’ 2”. Built 1939. Sleeps seven, Has 
dinette. 1946 Chrysler 165 h.p. mptor. Has teak 
decks and cockpit floor. Location near Boston. 















te : Price $13,000.00. : : 

No. 314—FOR SALE—Roomy centerboard No. 111—FOR SALE—Able Alden 

ketch from our design. 46’ 3” x 36’ x 13’ 6” x 4’, schooner with Marconi rig. 50’ x 40’ x 13’ x 7’, 
Large triple stateroom aft. Sleeps four in main sen aeetuaee - pi ps podem | gle and 
cabin. 4-cyl. Scripps motor, light sails, stainless po Kermath motor and Monel galley. Hos 
rigging, and well found. Location — Washington, . 





Atlantic. Location near Boston. Price 
D. C. Price $10,500.00. .00, 





$15,000 








No. 1612 — FOR SALE — One of the well- No. 712— FOR SALE — 1940 Alden Off Soundi ‘ oak fd 
~ ford 35's, built 1939. 35° x mar ether, No. 470—FOR SALE— Heavily built 


snown, New peters 3 teak decks, new Gray 42’ 2” x 29’ 3” x 11’ x 5’ 10”. Mahogany planking. Teak decks. Alden cutter. 55 h.p. Gray diesel motor. 









motor 1946, and practically new mainsai Sleeps two aft in stateroom, two in main cabin. Galley forward al BE tis — mayen a . 
Sleeps galley aft> ins Be mga a. and extra berth. Excellent sail inventory, life lines, and many abs p pategr meter nag simon eae pes 
setts. Pri ce $9,000 extras. Inspectable near New York. Price $19,000.00. 





Fine condition. Inspectable near New York. 
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MEMBER 


YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


ht HALE - IPRLIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
If 
i Dicsy 9-1333 


_- 





Member 


Southern Yacht Brokers Association 





HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect? 
Design Associate 








Yacht Inspections 


To save our clients the needless trouble of 
inspecting yachts which might not come up to 
their standards, members of our organization 
make frequent inspections of yachts listed with 
us for sale. Although difficult for us to inspect 
all the yachts listed with us due to distance, we 
make a particular effort to inspect all of those 
that are located in the New York and Miami 
areas. This unique service has proven to be of 
inestimable value to our clients. 











MODERN SLOOP 






FOR S ALE Designed by Fred Geiger and 

built by Morton Johnson in 1940, 
this handsome keel sloop represents one of the best 
of the modern yachts now available. Dimensions: 39’ 
6” x 28’ 6” x 9 8” x 5’ 6”. Fine construction includ- 
ing teak decks. Sleeps five. Four-cylinder Gray engine. 
Comp’ete equipment including light sails and many 
other extras. May be seen at New York. 


ALDEN SCHOONER 


FOR SAL 70’ x 55’ x 14’ 6” x 9’, Built by 

M. M. Davis, Solomons, Md., in 
1934. Mahogany planked, bronze fastened, teak 
decks, New Ratsey sails, also complete light sails, 
1943 Gray engine. Accommodations for seven in 
owner's party including two baths. Crew accommo- 
dations for five, Stainless steel refrigerator. Ship-to- 
shore telephone. Complete inventory including linen, 
blankets, china, silverware and valuable navigation 
equipment. Located at New York. 


HUCKINS CRUISER. 










ee 


FOR SALE This 38’ double cabin cruiser 
may now be purchased at a very 
reasonable price. Twin Kermath 115 h.p. engines 
have had recent complete overhaul and are reported 
in excellent condition. Sleeps total of five. Delco 
electric plant. Pressure water system, electric toilet, 
etc. Completely equipped for living aboard. Inspec- 
table in New York area. ; 


Florida Office 


Detailed information promptly 
furnished on yachts for sale or 
charter in Southern waters. 


AUXILIARIES—AIll rigs from 21’ to 195’ 


CRUISERS AND HOUSE YACHTS — 
all types from 21’ to 110’ 


who 
GULF HOTEL BUILDING 


1315 Fifth St., Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
Tel. 58-3758 Fred J. Driver, Jr., Mgr. 











NEW ALDEN SLOOP 









FOR S ALE This beautiful 40’ 8” Alden 

designed sloop is in new boat 
condition throughout and is for sale only because 
owner fs buying a larger one. Nylon sails Including 
light sails, natural teak decks, cockpit and cabin floors, 
stainless steel rigging, life lines, Monel ice box, roller 
reefing main, shower bath, radiotelephone, alumi- 
num dinghy, and many other extras. Second place 
Class B in 1947 Riverside-Nantucket Race 6 hp. 
6-cylinder Gray engine. Available in New York area. 


NEW KETCH 


FOR SALE Atkin designed and “built by 

Chute and Bixby 1946-47, this 
beautiful ketch is practically a new boat today. Di- 
mensions—42’ x 36’ x 11’ 8” x 6’. Lead keel. 
Headroom 6’ 8”. Mahogany planked. Everdur and 


_ Monel fastened. Natural teak decks, Sleeping accom- 


modations for five. Six cylinder Gray engine. Monel 
fuel tanks, stainles. steel water tanks, Fully found. May 
be .een in vicinity of New York. 





Class Yachts 


We maintain active listings and welcome 
inquiries on all one design classes of 
sailing yachts, including: Dinghies - tall 
classes) * International” 110's” * Light- 
nings * Luders “16's” * Q Class * R Class 
*S Class * Stars * The various metre 
classes, and others. 








OFFSHORE MOTOR SAILER 








FOR SALE Designed by Furnans, built by 

Casey 1940, 62’ 7” x 56’ x 
16’ x 5’ 6”. Very heavily bulit but nevertheless a 
motor sailer which really sails. Accommodations for 
six in owner's party and crew of three. 1946 Gray 
diesel engine, Natural teak decks. Controls in flying 
bridge and in deckhouse. In beautiful condition and 
exceptionally well equipped including a piano, swivel 
type fishing chairs, et cetera, Inspectable in Florida. 


STEEL SCHOONER | 






FOR SAL This beautiful schooner 

now available on the est 
Coast. Dimensions: 161’ x 120’ x 30’ 1” x 15’ 3”, 
Designed by Gielow and built by Bcthlehem Shi 
building Co, Flush decks of 3” teak. Steel bulkiieads, 
Powered with 275 h.p. Winton diesel. Owner’s ac- 
commodations for twelve and forecastle accommoda- 
tions for crew of ten. A vessel designed for world 
cruising. Huge tank capacities. Extensive mechanical 
equipment. 


FLYING BRIDGE CRUIS 
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FOR SAL A Late ae tale ppt on 

Flying ge Cruiser, er 
with two 160 h.p. Chris-Craft engines Two double 
staterooms and three berths in cabins plus accommo- 
dations forward for crew of two. Many extras include 
specially built flying bridge, remote control, one mile 
ray searchlight, triple horns, Lux system, 110V trans 
former, specially built bathroom, canvas covers, ete, 
Probably one of the most beautiful yachts on the 
Great Lakes, 








CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL YACHTING CENTERS 
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YACHTING 












BOSTON naar on? 
Tel Copitel 3671 Z Tel.: 2-6942 
ad MIAMI 
4 oe ee 1207 Congress Bldg. 
Tel.: Murray Hill 2-0152 EN EELY & C O | Tel.: 9-2869 
PROVIDENCE Secmhanuted * jj FAIRFIELD 
vase ge ES ww. @ J “itu 
3 aC nm a Ay iy r Pp jo8 7 
PHILADELPHIA S EX 4 € 0 LONDON 
Tel.: ‘Sanaesdar oe 600 Member: o's Architects & Brokers Assn., Inc., and Southern Yacht Brokers Assn. Se, 
SEE YOUR NEAREST MENEELY OFFICE FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 








TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND WE 
WILL SELECT APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 
FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 





No. 4-36-60 — Smart and able! That does it for 
her. 36’ twin-screw modern cruiser—Gray engines, 
cruises 12 m.p.h. Built 1940—good fisherman. Sleeps 
four to six. Ask for her description. 





No. 3-38-19—Winner Class B—Bermuda ! That was 
back in 1926. Since then this schooner has been in best of 
hands and offered now in bang up shape. 51’ x 38’ x 12’ x 
7' 4". Sleeps six aft. An exceedingly comfortable cruiser, fast 
id able. Make a date to look her over. 


No. 1623-218—A Barnacle! One of the only used ones 
available. Better act quickly if you want this modern practically 
new auxiliary sloop designed by Alden. 34’ x 23’ 4” x 87" 
x 5’ 4", Full headroom. Send for details. 












No. 1-44-87—She really sails ! Has won many 
No. 4-29-722—UP AND AT ‘EM! This one will get you _ prizes. Has no motor but has room for engine. Sleeps a re A rg SY 4 Aen Feeay st to ae 
there in a hurry. Good sea boat nicely appointed. Built 1940. _—_six aft, two forward. Teak ae _— hull Beautifully weno You just nat tad a wen = , 
a hey aN gg 29. Fishing chairs—falr price. Get pre bony v7 hs +2 My yes ee ee rvs persons, Everything in her and all of the best. Ask us about 
: "a r er. 


WE ARE THINKING OF FLORIDA. ARE YOU? 


Here ARE JUST A FEW OF OUR FLORIDA YACHTS * WE HAVE HUNDREDS 
MAKE OUR CENTRALLY LOCATED MIAMI OFFICE YOUR WINTER BASE 





FOR CHARTER—96' ocean going yacht. Twin Winton diesels and diesel generator. (No 
gasoline aboard). Three double and two single staterooms; all air conditioned. Three 
baths. 1500 miles cruising range. One of the finest and most popular charter vessels in the 


FOR SALE—43’ Custom Built Sport Fisherman 1946. Twin Superior diesels with hydraulic 
controls, Highest grade construction. Teak planking, copper fastened. Sleeps four or five. 
Electric plumbing and refrigeration. Dinette in deckhouse. An exceptionally fine boat{of her 
type, fully equipped and in immaculate condition. Noe 4-43-696. South, No. 4-96-127. 





d 


FOR CHARTER—100’ Mathis Houseboat. New twin G. M. 165 h.p. diesels, Four double FOR SALE—Flying Bridge cruiser designed by Geiger and bullt by Trumpy in 1946. 65’ 





and one single stateroom. Four baths. Large combination lounge dining salon on main x 15’ 4” x 4’ 3”, Two General Motors diesels. Maximum speed 18 m.p.h, Long cruising 

deck. Fully equipped galley with exceptionally large refrigeration capacity. Ample range. Two double staterooms and two berths in passageway. Two showers. Very large 

- — a beautifully appointed and maintained in finest possible condition. and fully =r" galley. An able, modern cruising yacht in finest possible condition. 
Oo - - ° e F 
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Evenings and holidays 


New Rochelle 2-5489 
Englewood 3-9461-J 


Larchmont 2-2548 
Darien 5-1506 
Plaza 3-5022 






& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y¥-70370—An excellent chance to buy a well- 
maintained Friendship Sloop with sleeping accommodations 
for five, owned by an experienced internationally-known 
yachtsman who knows boats and how fo take care of them. 
She is reported to have an amazing turn of speed under sail 
for a boat of her rig and construction. For further informa- 
tion, price, and location, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-7925—Shoal Draft Auxiliary Sloop, 38’ x 27’ 5” 
x 10’ 11” x 3’ 8”, built by the well-known builder of 
shoal draft boats, Morton Johnson at Bayhead, N. J. Three 
berths in main cabin and double stateroom provide sleep- 
ing accommodations for five. New sails in 1947. For 
further information, price, and location, consult SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS: 


No. ¥-9534—FOR SALE—Twin Screw Power Cruiser 34’ x 32’ 6” x 10’ 2” x 3’. 
Three berths in main cabin, double stateroom, provide sleeping accommodations 
for five. Gray motors, Bendix controls, Lux, etc. For further information regarding 
this and other desirable power boats of all sizes and types, consult SPARKMAN 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 





YACHT BROKERS 
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11 East 44th St. 
New York 
MU 2-3557 





No. ¥-5213—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin Screw Diesel Yacht 65’ x 62’ 10” 
x 15’ 4” x 4’ 6", Outstanding yacht of her size with large deck dining saloon, 
three double staterooms and two lavatories, one with shower In owner's —— 
For more detailed information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East? 


44th Street, New York 17. 





No. ¥-8731—Marconi Yaw! 34’ x 24’ 7” x 8’ 6” 
x 4’ 8”, Two berths in main cabin, single stateroom, 
provide sleeping accommodations for three. Built 1947. 
Complete ground tackle, 8’ skiff, canvas doghouse. 
Price $5,000. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 














No. ¥-7503—FOR SALE—Auxiliary Cutter 51’ x 36’ 
1” x11°7" x7' 8”, built by Lawley. Four berths in 
main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, galley. First all 
classes combined Port Huron-Mackinac 1941. Have 
sold owner larger boat our design. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


pao nee 














No. ¥-8170—FOR SALE—Auxiliary Ketch 54’ 9” x 37’ 
11” x 12’ 5” x 7’ 3”, built from designs by Alden. Four 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom, lavatory, galley, 
and two berths forward. We particularly recommend this 
boat for off-shore cruising. One of the few ketches with an 
inboard rig. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 





No. ¥-6075—FOR SALE—Internationally-known Auxiliary 
Schooner 88’ x 63’ x 16’ 9” x 11’ 9”. Probably the fastest 
yacht of her size afloat. Large main cabin, double and two 
single staterooms, new Diesel motor delivered but not yet. 
installed, teak decks, Ratsey sails. For more complete infor- 
mation, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 





No. ¥-7O09—We have an interesting list of Lightning 


Class Sloops for sale. Some almost new boats with out- 
standing records and others that have not shown up so 
well, at lower prices, with possibilities. As designers of this 
successful class, we would be glad to be of help in buying or 
selling a Lightning. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17, 
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Main Office 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
1213 Lincoln Road — Phone 5-2059 





YACHTING 









‘Summer Branch 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
1807 Elmwood Ave. — Delaware 3376 





27’ Phil Rhodes Little Sister, built 1940, ma- * %  —:37'4" Winthrop Warner cutter (1939), ma- 
hogany planked, wooded 1946, sleeps 3. MB- paraersh planked. Reiser oe —_ a seg 
391. $5,500. South Atlantic Coast. speedometer, anemometer, e ainless 
ee Ask for si No. 1 for 27 galley. MB-565. $15,000. North Atlantic Coast 
other cruising craft for 2 or 3 persons NOTE: Ask for List No. 4 for 108 other 
with es sore ste galley, auxiliary THE MARKET ocean — age eh 
power and toilet facilities. average room, soft berths, iy 
i i i ili ind toilet facilities f 
or igaberaens, gale ON SAILING CRAFT See 
last 30 days. average asking price of vessels of this 
is class is $15,000, an increase of 1% 
31’ Marconi keel sloop, rebuilt 1940. Stainless in the last 30 days. 


steel rigging. Ratsey sails two years old. Uni- 


versa | Utility Four engine. MB-566. $3,300 
North Atlantic Coast. 
NOTE: Ask for List No. 2 for 91 other 
cruising craft with sitting headroom, 
limited galley, auxiliary power and 
toilet facilities for 2 or more persons. 
Average asking price of boats in this 
class is $3,440, a decrease of 4% in 
the last 30 days. 


35’ Marconi centerboard ketch, built 1935 by 
Hubbard, Newport, Calif. Stainless steel rigging, 


FIRM AND ACTIVE 


Asking prices on 719 vessels of 
all classes advanced 2% in. the 
last 30 days. See notes this ad 
for particulars — ask for lists by 
number, and we will send our 


58’11” Alden designed centerboard schooner, 
built British Honduras 1947. Has the best of 
everything. MB-508. $52,000. North Atlantic 
Coast. 
NOTE: Ask for List No. 5 for 30 other 
ocean cruising vessels with all com- 
forts and conveniences for from 10 fo 
14 persons inclusive. The average 
asking price of vessels of this class is 
$24,400, a decrease of 1% in the 
last 30 days. 














booklet “Main Sheet” free with 136’ Steel, gaff schooner, built by Lawley 

2 suits sails, teak decks, completely equipped. : : x Superior diesel engine. Completely refitted 
MB-486. $8,000. North Atlantic Coast. information desired. since war service. MB-499. $75,000. South 

NOTE: Ask for List No. 3 for 100 other Pacific Coast. 

cruising craft with full headroom, soft * NOTE: Ask for List No. 6. We have 

berths, complete galley, auxiliary listed 13 other vessels of this class 

power and foilet facilities for 4 or accommodating 15 persons or more. 

5 persons. Average asking price of The average asking price is $82,800, 

craft of this class is $9,070, a decrease an increase of 25% in the last 30 

of 2% in the last 30 days. * « days. 


26’ Stade! designed “Pilot 26", gaff rigged sloop, built 1941. Very able. 
MB-541. $3,400. North Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Ask for List No. 7 for 28 other day sailers, all with small 
house or cuddy and with limited cruising accommodations. The 
average asking price of boats of this class is $2,030, an increase 
of 45% in the last 30 days. 


65’ Nova Scotian gaff rigged cargo or fishing schooner, no power, built 1946. 
. MB-308. $15,550. North Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Ask for List No. 8 for particulars on 36 commercial, cruise, 
school or fishing vessels — all rigs. The average asking price of 
these vessels is $27,900, a decrease of 3% in the last 30 days. 


35’ Wells designed Motor Sailer, built 1941, refinished 1947. Mahogany 


planking, teak decks. Needs sails, spars and rigging. B-396. $5,550. North 
Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: We have 27 other yachts presently out of commission or 
needing work or canvas. Ask for List No. 9. The average asking 


price of these vessels is $4,600, an increase of 7% in the last 
30 days. 


43'4” Furnans designed, Caseybuilt Marconi yawl (1933), sails and engine 
new 1945. Many recent extras, MB-493. $11,500. South Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 10 for 77 other racing-cruising craft with 
full headroom, galley and toilet facilities and many with notable 
racing records. The average asking price of boats in this class is 
$12,700, a decrease of 11% in the last 30 days. 


27'2” Saybrook Sailerette sloop (1946) as modern as tomorrow. Many 
extras. B-373, $4,000. North Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Send for List No. 11 for 28 other racing-cruising craft with 
sitting headroom, limited galley and toilet facilities. The average 
asking price for boats in this list is $2,800, a decrease of 15% in 
the last 30 days, 


33’ International Class Marconi sloop. Hollow mast. One suit Ratsey, one 
suit Wilson sails. Good racing record. B-301. $4,070. North Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Send for List No. 12 showing 29 racing craft with dog house 
or cuddy — no engine. The average asking price of these boats 
is $2,600, no change in the last 30 days. 


49’ Crocker designed, ketch rigged motor sailer. Rerigged and rebuilt 1947 
Provided with every comfort. MB-337. $20,000. North Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Send for List No. 13 for 34 mofor sailers of all sizes. The 


average asking price is $24,000, a decrease of 6% in the last 
30 days. 


19’6” Lightning Class centerboard sloop. Built 1945. Registered. MB-444 
$1,330. South Atlantic Coast. 


NOTE: Send for List No. 14 for 91 more boats — all day sailers or 
racing, all open or half decked. The average asking price for these 
boats is $800, an increase of 1% in the last 30 days. 


We have for charter, 62 craft of various sizes and rigs, average charter price is $1,700 per 
month with Captain and crew, and/or $670 per week. These vessels are mostly in Florida. 
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EARLE NYE INGRAHAM 
Yacht Broherage 


1022 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, Phone DEXTER 1259 





SPORT FISHERMAN—This,40-footer designed by Hand 
is a real man’s boat with plenty of speed. Powered 
with a 250 h.p. Hall-Scott, she has a very large ice 
box, unusually complete galley, four berths and good 
locker space. Fully equipped including mahogany 
plywood dinghy. 


HERRESHOFF 
BULLSEYES 


RHODES 18’s 


LIGHTNINGS 








CABIN CRUISER—This is a custom Wheeler built in 
1938. 36’ x 11’ 6” x 2’ 6” she is of unusually fine 
construction and as sound today as when built. She 
has a double stateroom forward and sleeps six in 
all. Three burner alcohol stove, and a new Chrysler 
Crown installed 1947. Moulded plywood dinghy. 


SLOOPS, KETCHES, 
YAWLS, SCHOONERS 


MOTOR SAILERS 
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MOTOR SAILER—This Belknap and Paine designed motor sailer is one CRUISERS 
of the finest power boats on the Easf coast. 38’ x 11’ x 3’, she has 
really comfortable cruising accommodations for four. 6’ 2’ headroom, 
new white four burner Shipmate coal stove, two-foot clear walk- 
around decks, stainless steel lines with bronze stanchions, an Old 
Town dinghy and davits are some of her outstanding features. She’s 
heavy construction, planked and trimmed with mahogany. Her twin 
Chrysler Crowns drive her through Monel shafts with cutless bearings. 


F 


= - 


CAPE COD 


SPORT 
KNOCKABOUTS 


FISHERMEN 


Sct KERR ENS PTET SE 









New sails and covers. 


SEDAN CRUISER—A Huckins Fairform Flyer, built in 1938. 38’ x 11’ 
x 2’. Repowered with two Kermath Mercuries 1944. COs fire extin- 
guishing' system, electric toilet and electric pressure water system. 
Two berths in forward cabin, two in deckhouse. 


CROSBY CAT—One of the famous Osterville “cats,” 22’ x 11’ x 2’ 6”, 
she sleeps two. Shipmate stove and built-in head. 1947 reconditioning 
included processing and refilling canvas decks, thorough scraping and 
refinishing, new floor boards, new cushions, new sail and new 25 h.p. 
Gray engine. 


CABIN CRUISER—This 1935 Baltzer is 28’ long and in virtually perfect 
condition inside and out. She has an enclosed head, excellent galley, 
a new searchlight and sleeps four on box springs. Powered with an 
80 h.p. Kermath. 


SEDAN CRUISER—Here is an opportunity to purchase a 36’ Chris- 
Craft delivered in 1947 and in thoroughly new boat condition. She 
has twin Chrysler Crowns which have run only 60 hours. She is too 
small for her owner who will make a material sacrifice. Finest of gear 
with many luxurious extras. 


Many other listings, especially in Nantucket, Marthas Vineyard, Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay 
and Narragansett Bay areas. Send us a description of your boat or your requirements 


Li o 


SEDAN CRUISER—This 1938 twin-screw Chris-Craft is in fine condition. 
She was in fresh water until 1947. With an excellent galley and dinette 
this boat will accommodate six persons. Her Chris-Craft 85 h.p. engines 
drive her through new Monel shafts and in addition to a full comple- 
ment of gear she has a new electric bilge pump, auxiliary generator 
and a new moulded mahogany dinghy. 


OCEAN RACING SCHOONER—One of the outstanding yachts on the 
East coast, this flush decked schooner has been beautifully kept and 
is a vessel to be proud of. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., and built by Nevins, in 1932. 61’ 6” x 49’ x 14’ 8” x 8’ 10”, 
she has a 1946 Gray motor and Ratsey sails. 


SEDAN CRUISER—1947 twin-screw Matthews 38 Sedan. A practically 
new boat with the well known Matthews luxury accommodations. 


CABIN CRUISER—A 32’ Baltzer built in 1938 and powered with a 
Chrysler 140 h.p. Royal. Built of the finest mahogany, finished and 
furnished to perfection, she's an exquisite little yacht. She sleeps five 
in her cabin and deckhouse which have cork tile decks. Many extras. 
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MARINE 
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C. P. AMORY, Distributor, 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Inc. 


A 1938 Alden cut- 
ter, 36’ x 24’ 8” x 
9’ 9” x 5’. Double 
headed, Gray mo- 
tor, excellent con- 
dition, sleeps four, 
just overhauled. 
Priced low. 





36’ Atkins ketch, 36’ x 31’ x 11’x 4’. Powered 
with Kermath Sea Prince, sleeps six. A very 
nice comfortable cruiser, a beautifully built 
modern yacht. Price is reasonable. 








An ideal motor sailer for 
Caribbean cruising this win- 
ter. Completely refinished 
and newly equipped 
throughout. 63’ 3”” x 15’ x 
ys". 





This is one of the ablest schooners afloat; a fine 
ship for ocean cruising. Newly conditioned, 
newly furnished, new sails. 87’ 10” x 76’ 
waterline, x 20’ x 11’. 


A very roomy, able 40’ schooner, splendid 
condition, many new features. An ideal family 
yacht. 40’ x 36’ 6” x 14’ x 6’. Sleeps six. 
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YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. sca 
Telephone: PENNYPACKER 5 — 3111 Cable: YACHTSALE 
Great Lakes Correspondent: FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. & CO., 1622 FORD BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. Telephone: RANDOLPH 7622 











No. 5036—FOR SALE: Twin-screw cruising yacht, 65’ x 14’ x 4’ 6”, 


Designed by John H. Wells and built in 1946 by Julius Petersen. Exceptionally 
roomy both on deck and below. Beautifully decorated owner's quarters, 
Fishing cockpit aft. Double planked mahogany hull, teak decks and all 
modern equipment for comfort and convenience. Priced considerably below 


No. 5030—FOR SALE: 84’ x 17’ x 4’ 9’’, One of the handsomest Diesel 
yachts of her type afloat. Designed by Frederick C. Geiger and built by 
Morton Johnson and Co. Delivered December 1946. Owner's quarters consist 
of two double and two single staterooms and three baths with showers. Twin 

















General Motors Diesels and the best of equipment throughout. Good crew's 
quarters and captain's stateroom. Equal to new. Consult Yacht Siales & Service, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


reproduction cost. Consult Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











No. 4107—FOR SALE: Warner designed auxiliary 
cutter, 37’ 4” x 27’ 1% x 10’ 1” x 6’. Built 1939 by 
Luke. Owner's accommodations for five or six with 
double stateroom forward. This boat is in beautiful 
condition and has many unusual and attractive features. 
Built to finest specifications. For full particulars consult 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





No. 4114—FOR SALE: Geiger designed aux- 
tliary sloop built 1940 by Morton Johnson and 
Co. 39’ 3” x 28’ 6” x 9’ 8” x 5’ 6". Main cabin 
sleeps four, crew's quarters for one forward. 
Mahogany planking, teak decks, Gray engine, 
excellent sails. Consult Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1584—FOR SALE: Geiger designed aux- 
iliary cutter built by Oxford Shipyard in 1937. 
34’ x 29’ x 11’ x 4’ 6”. Remarkably roomy with 
lots of locker space, double stateroom forward, 
dinette and upper and lower in main cabin, 
galley aft. Good sails and well equipped. Con- 
sult Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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73 Greenwich Ave. 


64’ Wells des., Petersen bit., 1946. 2 Greenwich, Conn. Greenwich 8-2051 46’, 1946 Chris-Craft, is-Craft, loaded with ex- 
dbl. strms., ea. with separate shower 


Shower, Ls -in Emmy COs 
Full upd. Avail. below constr. cost, Prema system, H Sensi- 
or for season charter. bly priced, 


Unusual 53’ clipper-bowed, flying bridge cruiser. Petersen built, 
1938. Cox & Stevens des. Completely reconditioned by Nevins 
1946. Fishing chairs, two double staterooms, shower, an excellent 
opportunity to acquire the best at $22,500. 


‘40’, 1947 Matthews. Chrysler Royals. 40 hrs. use. Boat just 37’, 1939 Aux. 

: refinished. An opportunity to acquire a new boat. At a substan- Cutter, Win- 

for Southern ‘ tial saving. , des. ony on 

coe ~- Rae ’ a usual features, 

fine racing |i ; 36’ Baltzer Jonesport. 100 h.p. Kermath. Deckhouse dinette. large sail in- 
record. ‘ Accommodations for 4. Fully found. $6,500. ventory. 


34’ Auxiliary Ketch, built 1938. Full headroom. Accomm. 4, A 
fine, fast little cruising boat oat : "alga had the best care. Fully 
found. West Coast. Asking $7,7 





36’ shoal draft Aux. Cutter. Alden designed, Morton Johnson 
built, 1935. Accomm. 6. Excellent for Southern use. Loc. Chesa- 
peake, ready to move South. Asking $8,000. 


90’ Diesel Aux. Schooner, Alden design, built 1941. Accomm. 9 
owner’s, Very fully eqpd. Last word in real comfort. Priced con- 
siderably below current market price. 


Diesel Alden Motor Sailer, 1941, 48’ 
of tough seaworthiness. 2 dbl. strms. 


bad Gielow des. Cries Sonspens. 
Fine poh ny Priced low. 


SOUTHERN CHARTERS 
Accomm, 7 owner's. 2 showers. 


Many Fine Yachts Available, in Both Sail and Power ae a eee 


| 
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FOR SALE: No. 6411— 
Launched June 1947, 36’ O.A. 
Steel sloop. Accommodations for 
four. Exceptionally light, airy 
cabin, and roomy decks. Ideal 
for Chesapeake or Florida 
cruising. Falcon 5 H.P. motor. 
Not entirely completed, but 
priced near $4500. Lo- 
cated Annapolis. For inspection 
apply LINTON RIGGY& CO., 
Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


Ae ga aees! BO ea ere tae ee. 


FOR CHARTER: No. 5196—Modern Diesel Yacht with excellent crew. 
Recently re-decorated and in immaculate condition, Ideal - hari or 
the Bahamas. Accommodations for six in charter party. to-shore 
phone. For further patie se apply LINTON RIGG & CO., yee Hall, 
Annapolis, Md. 


>> FOR SALE: No. 3942—One of the popular Annapolis 45 footers. Built 


1946, and has been run less than 100 hours. Powered with Chrysler Roy- 
FOR SALE: No. 6326— : als. Speed 18 m.p.h, Has two double staterooms, large deckhouse, shower 
Handsome, able cutter, suitable 4 bath, etc. Monel tanks. Fully found for cruising. Price $30,000. Apply 
for racing and cruising. Dimen- be LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 

sions: 37’ x 10’ x 6’. Gray 

4-30. 2 pl rod sails, 
Genoa, spinnaker. Sleeps 5 


comfortably. Owner has just 
urchased power boat. For 

oor apply LIN- 
TON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, 
Annapolis, Md. 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


Yacht Brokers 


Carvel Hall Annapolis, Maryland 
Annapolis 3321 
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Brokerage Department—MR. HERMAN JAGLE; MISS LINDA WESIK 


We are offering an unusually attractive group of boats for both sale and charter, including cruisers, houseboats, 
auxiliaries, motor sailers, Class and Metre boats of every size and description. A few are listed below. If these are not 
of interest, let us have your requirements. We will gladly forward your descriptions and photographs of suitable craft. 





POWER 
30’ Deluxe Owens 1942 Sedan Cruiser. 
34’ Twin-screw Marblehead Cruiser, new 1932. 
38’ 1939 Twin-screw Fairform Flyer. 
40’ Twin-screw Baltzer Sport Fisherman, new 1940. 
50’ 1939 Twin-screw Consolidated Sedan Cruiser. 
52’ Mathis Houseboat, rebuilt 1939. 
56’ 1936 Twin-screw Wheeler Flying Bridge Cruiser. 
56’ 1941 Twin-screw Dawn Diesel Cruiser. 
62’ 1929 Twin-screw Flying Bridge Cruiser. 
68’ Twin-screw A.C.F. Cruiser. 
70’ Twin-screw 1936 Consolidated Flying Bridge yacht. 
71’ Twin-screw 1947 Diesel Trumpy Houseboat. 
82’ Twin-screw Diesel Yacht, reconditioned 1947. 
85’ Twin-screw Diesel Yacht, reconditioned 1947. 
85’ Twin-screw Mathis Diesel Houseboat, new 1924. 
95’ Twin-screw Diesel Yacht, rebuilt 1946. 


heating, electric-eye, etc. 
f Exclusive Management with John H. 


FOR CHARTER 


This attractive 87’ x 19’ x 6’ 2” Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht which 
was built from our designs in 1946 is available for charter on Chesa- 
peake Bay this fall and in Florida this winter. A real seagoing 
yacht with houseboat accommodations, and the finest boat of this 
type in both appearance and performance — admired by every- 
one. dpnuinintions provide for three double staterooms in 
owner’s quarters, two baths, deck toilet room, large combination 
living and dining salon and large after lounging deck. Every mod- 
ern convenience for comfort and safe navigation aboard including 
deep-freeze, electric refrigeration, radio telephone, hot water 
ates and full particulars upon request. 
ells, Inc.) 


SAIL 


34’ — 1946 Hinckley 24 Class Deluxe Sloop. 

35’ — 1940 Deluxe Schuman Single Hander Class Cutter. 

37’ — Warner designed Marconi Cutter, new 1939. Many extras in 
equipment. 

42’ — Marconi Offsoundings Class Cutter, new 1940. 

44’ — Fishers Island Class Sloop, new 1929. 

46’ — Marconi Cutter, new 1939. 

59’ — Larchmont O Class Sloop, A-1 condition. 

59’ — Marconi Centerboard Schooner, new 1947. 

78’ — Marconi Schooner, new diesel engine 1941. 

90’ — Exceptionally heavy constructed Marconi diesel Schooner, new 


30’ — Centerboard diesel Yawl, new 1934. 

46’ — Marconi keel Yawl, new 1923. 

41’ — Keel and centerboard Ketch, new 1927. 

50’ — Gaff Rigged Keel Ketch, new 1925. 

90’ — Ketch Rigged Diesel Motor-sailer, new 1939. 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





FOR SALE — No. 668 — With a transatlantic 
crossing and several southern cruises behind her, 
this able little schooner is still good for several 
thousand miles more of blue water. 50’ x 40’ x 
13’3”’ x 7’. Sleeps six aft and one or two forward. 
New Kermath 45 h.p. engine 1947. New sails 
1945-6. Other new equipment. Should stand 
rigid survey. init 

NEW LISTINGS IN BOTH SAIL AND POWER ARE 
COMING IN EVERY DAY. IF YOU HAVE PARTICU- 
LAR REQUIREMENTS, LET US TRY TO FILL THEM. 








No. 4266— Late 1941 Chris-Craft deluxe 
enclosed cruiser, 34’ x 11’ 3” x 2’ 6’’, Accom- 
modates four. Twin Chris-Craft motors, 
speed 21 m.p.h. Refinished 1947. Price $9000. 





No. 4277— Alden Coastwise 
sloop, 36’ 5” x 26’ x 9’ 9" x 5’ 3”, 
built 1940. Accommodates four. 

rey 4-22 motor, Ratsey sails. 
Well equipped. Price $9500. 


No. 90 — Warner cutter, 37’ 1’ x 27’ 4” x 10’ 1” x 6’, built 1939 to high 
specifications. Accommodates five. Gray motor. Good sail inventory and 
well equipped. Price and details on request. 

No. 4279 — Alden BARNACLE Class Marconi sloop, 34”°x 23’ 4”” x 8’ 8”” 
x 5’ 4’’, built 1946. Accommodates four. Ratsey sails, Universal motor. 
Price $8500. 

No. 3826 — Over-Niter Class Marconi sloop, 31’ 4’’ x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 
4’ 7’, built 1940. Accommodates three. Universal motor, Ratsey sails. 
Price $7000. 

No. 3957 — Crocker raised deck Marconi sloop, 24’ x 20’ 3’ x 7’ 6” x 
4’ 9’", Accommodates four. Sails new 1947, Universal motor. Excellent 
condition. Price $3500. 

No. 4207 — Hanna “Tahiti” double and gaff ketch, built 1939. 30’ x 27’ 
Ft00 2” x 4 6’. Gray 4-22 motor. Accommodates four. Asking Price 
No. 4273 — 1947 Elco sport cruiser, 27’ 4’’x 24’ 8x 9’4"" x 2’5” (P. T. 
meee. Accommodates four. Chrysler motor, speed 24 m.p.h. Price 


No. 4272 — Alden Triangle Class Marconi sloop, 24’ x 20’ 3’’ x 7’ 6” x 
4’ 9’’. Graves built, stainless rigging, Ratsey sails, sleeps two. Price $2800. 
No. 4255 — Late 1941 Baltzer-Jonesport power cruiser, 33’ 8’’ x 11’ x 4’. 
Twin 6-95 Chris-Craft motors, speed 18 m.p.h. Accommodates four. 
Well-equipped and kept. Price $8000. 


No. 4280 — Gaff rigged Alden C. B. ketch, 36’ 7’” x 28’ x 12’ 6” x 3’, Re- 
built 1946. Accommodates six. Gray motor 1947, two suits sails, one 
never used. Desirable cruising boat. Price $6800. 


No. 4278 — Alden auxiliary C. B. ketch, 46’ 3’”’ x 36’ x 14’ x 4’, Accommo- 
dates six. Scripps motor, Beckman sails. Price $10,500. Middle Atlantic 
Coast location. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


Marine Insurance 


114 COLLEGE STREET °¢ MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 
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FOR SALE 





Dawn 46’ twin screw. Sterling Power. Sleeps six plus one crew. Cedar planked. Honduras trim. Exterior ee 
refinished 1946-7. Tender, auxiliary generator, completely found. Not in Government service. The finest boat of 
her type available today. Immediate delivery. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


38’ Diesel Sport Fisherman. Dual controls. Flying bridge. 
Pulpit, two double cabins — one crew. Very able. A-1 condition. 


43’ Alden schooner. Morse built. White topsides. Mahogany 
trim. Excellent. 


33’ Double End cruiser. Gray power. Priced right. 


30’ x 10’ Tahiti ketch. Gray power. Sleeps three. Full head- 
room. Shipmate stove. Built-in icebox. New 1947, 


CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION == STORAGE — 


62’ — type schooner. Needs some work, Attractively 
pric 


26’ Auxiliary centerboard sloop. Very comfortable boat for a 
fair investment. 

36’ Raised deck cruiser. Partly finished interior. No power. Can 
be powered and finished to suit owner. 

30’ Cruiser. Sleeps two. Buda power. 


= Richardson. Kermath power. New 1946. Very completely 
ound. 


BUILDERS OF 4 METRE CLASS 


VERN HART BOATS 


296 FREEPORT ST., BOSTON 22, MASS. 


PHONE TALBOT 5-8707 














FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 
YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS 


1622 Ford Building Dial Randolph 7622 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


ASSOCIATED WITH 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


No. 324 * Rhodes 33 sloop, new 1946 

No. 325 * 42’ auxiliary yawl, Crocker design, 1939 
No. 247 * 43’ auxiliary sloop, Geiger design, 1937 
No. 218 * 44’ auxiliary sloop, S. & S. design, 1937 
No. 204 + 40’ Owens cutter, built 1946 

No. 287 + 44’ auxiliary yawl, S. & S. design, 1940 
No. 298 * 49’ auxiliary yawl, Merrill design, 1937 
No. 363 * 52’ auxiliary yawl, Mower design 

No. 361 * New Bedford 35’ cutter, built 1940 

No. 355 * 37’ auxiliary cutter, Warner design, 1939 
No. 356 * 36’ auxiliary ketch, Winslow design 

No. 352 + 42’ Off Soundings cutter, 1940 

No. 348 © 36’ auxiliary cutter, Alden design 

No. 340 « 58’ auxiliary schooner, Alden, 1946-47 
No. 263 « International 12-meter, built 1928 

No. 301 * 10 meter sloop, built 1928 

No. 266 * 117’ motor sailer, S. & S. design, 1941 
No. 313 * 85’ house boat, diesel power, 1926 

No. 309 + 34’ Mathews twin-screw, built 1939 

No. 330 * 40’ Mathews twin-screw, new 1947 

No. 297 + 65’ diesel twin-screw cruiser, built 1946 
No. 296 « 81’ diesel twin-screw cruiser, Wells, 1931 
No. 268 + 46’ Chris-Craft flying bridge, 1946 

No. 253 » 42’ Owens twin-screw cruiser, new 1946 
No. 239 + 40’ double cabin Chris-Craft, new 1946 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats © MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 














50’ gg ore wife SAILER a 

very beautiful, roomy, eonwe y 

comfortable home afloat. Teakwood 

trim. Sleeps eight. All pak — 

work and outside paint recentl 

=a and repainted. An ex lent 
at. 





No, 5444 — An attractive 36’ cruis- 
ing, gutter now being refinished. Built 
1939, sleeps five.,Sails consist of 
mainsail, staysail and jib. Very beau- 
tiful cutter and a fine cruising boat. 


75’ CONSOLIDATED CRUISER 
Yacht completely refinished. All ex- 
terior brightwork and inside trim, 
Honduras mahogany. Excellent con- 
dition. Would consider taking smaller 
boat in trade. For sale or charter. 





27’ CRUISING SLOOP, *‘Mystic’’ 
Islander, slightly used as dem- 
onstrator. Sleeps three or four. 
Four-cylinder motor, A bargain 
at the asking price. 





No. 2005 — 25’ Post-Des . om 
built Sport Fishing ~ ge 
construction. Powered Ne By Garyater 
Royal motor. Boat slightly used 


No. 1600 — 32’ Gant smieariowe 
Fo po Built 1935, powered with 
90 h.p. Chrysler-Crown motor. 


No. 1008 — 15’ open launch. Former 
yacht tender. Mah y trim. Boat 
recently refinished and motor — 
hauled. Would make a good bass 
oe boat. 


No. 180 — 14’ International Sailing 


Dinghy. 


No, 1319— 28’ Chris-Craft run- 
about. Hull reconditioned. New Gray 
Fire-Ball motor. Will sell with or 
without motor. 


No. 6121— 24’ Chris-Craft run- 
about. 6-cylinder Gray motor. 


No, 2001 — 24’ Truscott Express 
cruiser. Slightly used as a demon- 
strator. Good buy. 


No: Aies — 82’ yacht, beam: 15’, 
- Two Winton-Diesel mo- 
houseboat or cruiser. 

Builder: ensmore & Company 


No. 4333 — 77’ yeocht. beam: 15’, 
draft; £ 6”. Two Palmer en- 
gines. A beeee | boat in condi- 
tion. Builder: N. Y. Y. L. & E. Co. 


No. 11188 — 23 Cn agg om 
Chris-Craft sport 
125 h.p. Lathrop motor tacaied 19a 


No, 4364 — 47’ he gs ng heavily 
constructed cruiser, s et hebing or 
party boat. Refinished in 1946 


No, 4960 — 34’ gaff-rigged Lawley 

— nee sloop. Good condition, Has 
motor not in running con- 

Gita: ice low for quick sale, 
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YACHTING 


YACHT BROKER Et [ | ‘@ VII j MARINE INSURANCE 
‘ e lew elle 2-3420 
‘ce ee: ar Oo e Or. S etmer PGE 4: nai 6-5695 


A few of our current listings, if these are not of interest, please let us have your requirements 


SAIL 


28° Biotes auxiliary sloop, 1933. Sleeps four. Full 
adroom. Asking $4,500. 
30° Prenat auxiliary sloo Completel recon- 
— Sleeps four. “Slaw. x 

34’ Pass auxiliary cutter. a oa commited. 
Ratsey sails and full equipment. $8,650 

36’ Alden auxiliary terboard cutter, ‘1935. 
Beautifully dasigned and built. $8,000. 


36’ Gaff-ri centerboard auxiliary ketch. Wins- 
low designed. Completely rebuilt 1946. Sleeps 
six. $6,800. 

37’ Warner auxiliary cutter, 1939. One of the best 
auxiliaries of her size and type available. 

44’ Piceers steed auxili cutter. Designed and 

by Herreshoff. $19,500. 


49 Auxiliary schooner, 1929, F. Jay Wells design. 
Completely refinished. Fast under sail. 


56’ Roué auxiliary ketch, 1928. Heavily cogutracted. 
Ideal for extended cruising. $15 


58’ Herreshoff auxiliary sloop. a rae Com- 
pletely found. $5,800. 
POWER 
26’ Richardson Little Giant cruiser, 1938. Gray 
6-51. Asking $3,800. 


35’ Twin-Screw Chris-Craft double cabin cruiser, 
1942. 95 h.p. Chris-Crafts. $11,500. 


35’ Twin-Screw Baltzer sport fisherman, 1939. 1947 
Grays. 20 m.p.h. Asking $10,000. 


38° Twin-Serew. wens ilies gisee yea Chrysler 


38’ Twin-Screw Heo. i pees. Chrysler ono 1941, 
Sleeps six. $8,200 


40’ Twin-Screw Elco, 1947. Less than 10 hours use. 
An opportunity to 5% a new boat at a con- 
siderable saving. $22,000. 

40’ Twin-Screw Baltzer port, fisherman, 1940. 
Chrysler Royals. it, fying bridge, 
shower, ship-to-shore, oon $10,00' 

41’ Tin sore Chris-Craft bri ink cruiser, 

1939. Chrysler Royals, 1941. 18 m.p.h. 

41’ Wheeler double cabin cruiser, 1932. New 

Chrysler Royal. $7,000. 

50’ Twin-Screw Dawn. Chrysler Royals, new 1946. 

$1200 bridge and . wheelhouse controls. 


56’ Twin-Screw Luerssen motor yacht. Recently 
refinished. Asking $16,000. 


75’ Twin-Screw Consolidated. Spacious accommo- 
dations and beautiful appointments through- 
out. Asking $27,000. 
























CRUISE 
the WEST COAST 
of MEXICO 


Guaymas « La Paz « San Lucas 


Acapulco 


Fish, Swim, Loaf, or Cruise the Waters of the 


BLUE PACIFIC 
with A LUXURY YACHT 


100-FOOT TWIN DIESEL 


112-FOOT TWIN DIESEL 


for up to twelve persons 


¢ Mazatlan 


“MALIBU”. . . Queen of the fleet! 
**MARLIN” . . . Fast and Sleek as Its Name! 


“VEGA” . . . Brilliant as the Stars! 


134-FOOT TWO-MASTED AUXILIARY SCHOONER 


Luxurious appointments and accommodations 


Write or Wire MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS 
238 No. Canon Drive BRadshaw 2-2338 
Beverly Hills, Calif. CRestview 5-1883 








Price $950. 












Cc. RAYMOND HUNT 


Yacht Brokerage Yacht Designer 


Marine Insurance 


FOR SALE 
30 Square Meter in excellent condition, 
second newest in U. S. A. Built in 1939, 
stripped and refinished in 1946. New 
standing rigging with four mainsails, seven 
Genoas, two Parachutes. 


Price on application 


32’ POWER BOAT 


Extra heavy construction, cedar planked, 
mahogany superstructure. Semi-enclosed 
bridge with windshield. Sleeps four, 
toilet, shipmate stove. Powered by Ker- 
math Sea Queen. Ideal duck hunting boat 
in excellent condition. 


Price $4500 


Auxiliary Cutter. Most outstanding boat we have ever listed. 42’ L.O.A,, 
33’ L.W.L., 6’ 6” draft, 11’ 2” beam. Boat and engine, Gray 4-52, in excel- 
lent condition. Ratsey sails, teak floors with holly inlay. Stainless steel galley 
throughout, enamel shipmate stove, tile stove in main cabin. Accommodations 
for four with pipe berth forward, two toilets. Boat built of prewar material, 
, used one season by present owner. Inspectable near Marblehead, Mass. 


Price $18,000 


FOR SALE. An International 110, two suits of sails, Boat in excellent condition. 


Inspection by Appointment 


53 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Capitol 9457 


Town Landing, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Marblehead 3800 

















M. ROSENBLATT & SON 








111 BROADWAY  BEckman 3-7430-1 NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 











POWER AND SAIL BOATS of all sizes 
and types, for both sale and charter 
are among our extensive current list- 
ings. May we help you take advantage 
of the opportunity to buy at a reason- 
able figure during the Fall season? If 
your PRESENT BOAT is for sale we 
would welcome its addition to our files. 








LET US HELP YOU FIND “YOUR” BOAT 


POWER: 


26’ Raised Deck Chris-Craft Cruiser — 1937. 

30’ Owens’ Sedan Cruiser, excellent — 1940. 

34’ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser — 1942. 

35’ Elco Cruise, new 1947, excellent 

40’ Eldredge-McInnis designed Cruiser — 1937. 

40’ Elco Cruiser, many extras, new — 1947. 

42’ Sport Fisherman, fully equipped — 1946. 

50’ New Diesel Cruiser, Florida charter. 

66’ toons Mop mg excellent for Southern waters, 

ll yac! 

83’ Mathis Houseboat, sleeps eight, four double 

staterooms. 


SAIL: 


23’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Sloop (Prudence) — 1947, 

34’ Alden Barnacle Class taaaaaaad Sloop, 1946, 
fast cruiser, fine layou 

36’ ay ma designed Seah, splendid condition 


37’ Warner designed Cutter, fully found — 1939, 
40’ Casey Auxiliary Yawl, fine construction — 


44’ Raised Deck Motor-Sailer, husky — 1947. 
58’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Sloop, very fast, nice 
interior, $5,800, 


78’ Herreshoff Diesel Schooner, famous yacht, 
: beautifully kept and most complete. 


* - DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE POWER AND SAILING YACHTS FOR THE PAST 40 YEARS @ 
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MIAMI - RICHARD H. BERTRAM - YACHTS 
PHONE 9.0111 JOHN G. ALDEN INSURANCE 





38’ 1941 Twin-screw Chris-Craft 
39’ 1941 Twin Diesel Matthews 
40’ 1947 Twin-screw Elco 

50’ 1940 Twin Diesel Matthews 
50’ 1941 Twin-screw Matthews 
53’ 1937 Twin-screw Elco 

57’ 1941 Twin Diesel Elco 

63’ 1945 Twin-screw Custom 
70’ 1940 Twin Diesel Annapolis 





No. 601 — For Sale — Modern twin-screw Diesel 
cruiser, 65’ x 15’ x 4’ 2’. Designed by Geiger and 


: built by Trumpy in 1946 to highest specifications, 
_ wee " g n hers — ran il — 
No: OP ict ta 1640, Powered tetas tide e. Gooy Many others — power and sail — For Sale including double planked hull and teak decks. Two 
Diesels. Three double staterooms and two complete and Charter 225 h.p. GM Diesels and Diesel generator. Two 
baths in owner’s quarters. Luxurious furnishings. 


3 By ot —— double staterooms. Equipped for sport fishing. For 
Cre arters for five w a ‘ompletely re- chts: desiring the finest. Location Florida. 
A i - a and refurnished 1946.1 teed Eieridie, MEMBER SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS ASSOCIATION the ya man desiring the fines’ on Fior: 
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One of our original Lawley-built 
WEEK-ENDERS. $2500 paid 
Quincy Adams 1945 for complete 
overhaul, Result superlative con- 
dition. Electric lights, stainless 
rigging and long list other extras. 
Priced below market because 
owner’s changed plans prevent 
use. Hurry if you want her. 








ROATS 


Ado ues 


_ - Acoma 








Two Mower-designed, Scott-built 

OVER-NITERS, One each 3- and 

4-bunk layout. Both many extras 

and fine condition. Owners step- 

ping up in size for 1948. Always 

a most popular model in our 
eet. 














One Rhodes-desi aoe Scott-built 
NEW WEEK-ENDER... 
Queen of our fleet. Pens head- 
room throughout cabin, A real 
2-bunk owner’s stateroom. Large 
deep cockpit, wide fitting-free 
decks, Many extras. Very low 
price in this market. Phone if you 
want her. 





“If I'd bought my boat from a Society Member, I’d be on the water now!” 


SOCIETY YACHTand SHIP 
BROKERS + AMERICA S/d) (SIP 


P.O. Box 272, V\awpork Beach , CoLif. 510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 


Tel. Mamaroneck 405 
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ALL TYPE YACHTS _ Porecented 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Kem 


Important 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST Yachting Centers 
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CHARLES W. BLIVEN & COZ 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


APPRAISALS 
w a ~ 


> tt 
ee 


ee 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


ve =“ey ; 
s J Ay Pov Se Mayr S Ba 
lic | Re ERS IRS SO Sad. TG: = 


Evenings, Sundays, Holidays © Tel. Pelhom 8-0687 or Larchmont 2-1977 


No. 2519—FOR SALE— 
1947 25’ Chris-Craft ex- 
eress, Chrysler Royal Eight. 
Luvatory. Galley. Ideal for 
Florida fishing. New boat in 
every detail. 








DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHRIS-CRAFT 


Ready :o serve your boating requirements in Florida 
1200 E, Las Olas Bivd., Fort Lauderdale 


No. 4105—FOR’ SALE— 
1939 Chris-Craft Sedan, 41’. 
Two Chris-Craft motors 130 
h.p. each, Dinette, sleeps six, 
water-cooled generator, Lux 
system, new drapes, up- 
holstery, dinghy. Al_ condi- 
tion throughout. 














No. 306—55’ x 12’ 8” x 
8’. Auxiliary yawl, L. F. 
Herreshoff design, Britt 
Brothers built 1937. New 
main rigging stainless steel 
1947. New Gray 42 hp. 
1947. Sail inventory about 
14 bags, much ‘new 1947. 
Sleeps six in owner's party, 
very fast boat. 





FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


1622 Ford Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 





Before Buying a Used Boat 


LARGE OR SMALL os SAIL OR POWER 


GET OWENS’ LIST 


Owens Dealers have centrally listed their used 
boats. Each is priced RIGHT. Describe briefly your 
requirements. Best Boat Buys are listed with: 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY, INC. 


233. Park Avenue ° Wi, New York, N. Y. 
Mu, 4-1108 




















TAMS 


INCORPORATED 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 


WABKAKSASSYYYSSSSSSZ3SE 


J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Broker 


POWER ¢ AUXILIARY « SAIL 


18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Telephone: Lexington 1070 











WEKASASSYYSYYYSYSSSSSS¥4E&E&x 
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io. —— 24’ gy BE apes et, Ee 100 np. 
engine. Sleeps two. an RK t warranty 
effective when sold. Reastuable, sat 

No, 5240 — 33’ 1940 Baltzer-Jonesport sedan cruiser. 
Twin Kermath 110 + engines with 2-1 reduction gear 
installed 1945. Sleeps four. In top yachting condition and 
priced for a quick sale. 


No. 5061 — 1941 38’ Chris-Craft cruiser. Twin Chrysler 


Twin Chrysler Royal 130 h tubs one shower 








CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. 


~ 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Po NAVAL ARCHITECTS 1 
MARINE INSURANCE © MARINE ENGINEERS 


Crow hs led 1947, Sleeps six OT 4 FOR s ALE — No. | 5113 = 80° Mathis No, 5234. 1946 xt Custom-built cruiser. Twin General 
system.. Two —_ = Gun ohio otat A a oe two heads, one shower hler generator, Completely 
No, 5203 — 40’ 1940 Baltzer-Jonesport Fly Bridge cruiser. Accommodates these mA) No. 8333 — 40° 1947 Ei 
Pp. engines. seven, two er ai jary cenerator. io. — ico Express Cruiser. Twin C 
heads, one shower. Complete CO-2 system, efferson Dual Bendix controls. CO-2 System. Radia- Royals 140 h.p. each. Sleeps six. Two shower. 
Ship-to-shore. Pulpit, fish chairs, dual controls. , tors. Many extras. Ideal for Florida. Absolute new condition. wai 


ALL TYPE VESSELS FOR SALE OR CHARTER — SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


* YACHT BROKERS 








Telephone: WHitehall 3-6492-3 


No. 5245 — 45° 1934 Consolidated cruiser. Single Speed- 
way 180 h.p. engine. Sleeps seven owner's party, one crew. 
Auxiliary generator. Fish chairs. Has had only one owner, 
No. 5202 — 46’ 1937 Matthews cruiser. Twin Kermath 
113 h.p. Diesel mes Overhauled 1947, fresh water 
cooled, Sleeps five. Two heads and one shower. 32 volt 
Delco, generator. Dinghy, Magic Chef gas range. Many 


wi 
Motors 200 h.p. Diesel nes. Three double staterooms, 
crew. Four heads, two  ©@uipped for deluxe yachting. 
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HUGH ALEXANDER 
INCORPORATED 
MARINE INSURANCE ; 


William T. Jamison, Associate 


Many fine sail and power boats now available at post season prices 
INQUIRIES INVITED 


615 Maine Ave., S. W. 


Washington 4, D. C. 








45’ Twin Screw Humphries 
38’ Huckins Fairform Flyer 
35’ Chris-Craft Cruiser 
29’ Gaff Rigged Cutter 
25’ Richardson Sedan 
r) 
MATTHEWS @ RICHARDSON ® OLD TOWN 





QUALITY LISTINGS INVITED 






Mila 3 ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. 


FOOT OF FERRY STREET e ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
BOAT BUILDING e HAULING Ad STORAGE e REPAIRS e BROKERAGE 

















MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
ROOM 1536 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
Sale or Charter 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 




















GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone MUrray Hill 7-7525 


t 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Yacht Management ¢ Design Consultant 













Listings and Inquiries Invited 


¢ 


THIRTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN ALL TYPES 
OF YACHTS AT YOUR SERVICE 











FRANCIS DEARS — Yacht Broker 
1200 E. Las Olas Blvd. FORT LAUDERDALE 
Tel. 2079 FLORIDA 


oa 
We offer an unusually complete selection of fine power and sailing yachts to 
fill all individual requirements 





Bit. 


Above No. H. 1533. Elco 57’ 10” x 14’ x 4’ 4”. Built 1941, rebuilt 1946. Twin 


G.M. Diesels, 165 h.p., rebuilt 1947. Two double staterooms, shower, many 
extras. In Commission. 


LIST WITH US FOR SALE OR CHARTER 














TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 





GIELOW 





CABLE ADDRESS. 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43rD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


All types of yachts available for sale and charter 
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pa a el a then hee 


Robert G. Wilson, Jr. 


Trading as Ernest Liskey & Associates 


YACHT BROKER 


804 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: REpublic 1484 


MAY WE HAVE YOUR EXACT REQUIREMENTS? 


We have many complete listings of yachts 
available from Maine to Florida 


\-TrTrrreitffeftefteftektesftesesfesesteseseseeseeesest 








JOHN E. RODSTROM, Associate 


YACHT INSURANCE 


62 Wiliam Treat 
New Yoh 5NY 


Br 
Miami 2 Yleude 





YACHTING 


In Florida .. . 
CRUISERS, AUXILIARIES, HOUSEBOATS 
All Types and Sizes FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE J-M.EWING 
THROUGH THE FOLLOWING dag pact al = ag 
NATIONALLY KNOWN YACHT ROPERT HEARD HALE 
: Gulf Hotel Buildi 
BROKERS WHOAREORGANIZED —Gulf Hotel Building, | 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM 
Associated with John G. Alden 
50 N.E. 13th Street 


H. MORTON JONES 


Miami Beach, Florida 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., INC. 
Miami, Florida 1207 Congress F Building 
HOWARD BOND ami, Florid: 
Bond Yacht Basin canes D. ROACH, INC. 
MacArthur Causew: 1S. Andrews Avenue 


P.O. Box 5136, Miami, Florida Fore Lauderdale, Florida 


SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS 





ASSOCIATION 


THOMAS D. BOWES, MLE. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 
Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Lombard 3-0658 and 3-0659 








Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 * Marine Underwriters Surveyor 

















B. S. CURRY 


YACHT DESIGNER AND BROKER 


Kings Lane Essex, Connecticut Phone 7-1057 


22’ Sloop, gaff, 1934, sleeps two, Universal, $2500. 

25’ Centerboard sloop, 1939, sleeps four, Gray, $2200. 

27’ Sloop, Mystic Islander, 1947, sleeps three, Gray, $6200. 

28’ Centerboard sloop, sleeps two, Gray, many extras, offer. 
2% Cutter, gaff, 1940, Atkin, sleeps four, Universal, $5000. 

30’ Centerboard sloop, 1935, sleeps four, Gray, extras, $3400. 
31’ Yawl, sleepa 4, exceptionally well found, $7200. 

31° Sloop, gaff, Herreshoff, sleeps three, new engine, $2800. 

35° Yawl, sleeps six, Gray 4-40, Winslow design, $8700. 

35’ Yawl, 1941, sleeps two, ready extended cruising, $6000. 

41’ Schooner, gaff, sleeps four, fast, full equipment, $3500. 

43’ Schooner, sleeps six, 58 h.p. Lycoming, comfortable, $8500. 
43’ 9” Centerboard schooner, Alden, sleeps six, 100 h.p., $9000. 
44’ 2” Sloop, Fishers I.0.D., in top-notch condition, $19,500. 
48’ Schooner, sleeps four, fine condition, many extras, $12,000. 


Listings and Inquiries Invited © WE SPECIALIZE IN SHOAL DRAFT 

















POWER PS VESSELS 





Yacht Brokers 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 

Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 
kw 
Complete listings of power vessels from 25’ to 150’ to meet your 
exact requirements. Give size, type, use, sleeping accommoda- 

tions, shower bath essential and other details. 
kk 
Listings are desired if they are in new boat condition. 
xk*k* 
USE OUR OFFICE FOR YOUR MAILPORT 





A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
Yacht Broker 228N. LaSalle St. State 8932 
Marine Insurance CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 











DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 











H. GERALD STAIRS 


Naval Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 











FLORIDA CHARTER WANTED! 
BOAT BUSINESS Insurance executive making early 
FOR SALE plans to cheries for 1948 season. Is 


interested in 35’-45’ Auxiliary with 
ample beam. ee will be given ex- 











In completely protected harbor on 
Indian River and U. S. Highway No. 1. 
One block from center of fast growing 
city. Ideal climate and unusually go 
future. Complete facilities for service, 
repairs and building. Valuable fran- 
chises. Reply to Owner, Box No. 1103, 
care of by eg soli - 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y 











cellent care and used by family in 
New England waters. If pal we we use 
for full season not available, a shar- 
ing plan with owner is acceptable. 
Completely satisfactory references 
assured. Please send full details and 
PhogoerePhy if possible. Reply Box 

06, c/o YacuTinc, 205 E, 42 st., 
New York, 17, N. Y. 
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SWAP CHEST 


Advertisements placed by individu- 
als of used boats, used engines, or 
other used equipment, for swap or 
exchange with one another. 

20 cents a word—$4.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 


box number assigned 











Wanted: One copy in good condition of 
Chapelle’s ‘‘Fore and Afters.’’ Henry 
Pratt McKean, Jr., St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 


For Sale: Trunk Cabin Cruiser ready to 
go, 33’ 6” x 11’ 8” x 3’. Cruise Florida 
and live aboard every winter. Twin 
screw. Price $3800. Boat now in Florida. 
I. C. Hyllested, Eau Gallie Yacht 
Basin, Eau Gallie, Florida. 


Sea Bird Yawl, 1940, Blue Jacket Twin, 
fully equipped, buying larger boat. 
Commodore Herman Ritter, Singer 
Yacht Club, Elizabethport F, N. J. 











For Sale: Marconi mast rigged with 
sails. Used on Sonder Boat. Mast 45 
feet long. Price $400.00. Roberts Par- 
sons, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 





If you want to sell a small boat, try 
Sparkman & Stephens’ Small Boat 
Dept. Write to 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, or call MU 2-3557 and ask for 
a listing card. Nothing is too small for 
them to handle. 


For Sale: 1945 Skaneateles 16’ Comet 
sailboat. Good condition. $525. Fully 
equipped. Chuck Emrick, 2589 Gasser 
Blvd., Rocky River, Ohio. 








Star 1884, custom built, 1941 Ratsey 
sails, seldom used, excellent condition, 
$850. L.A. Brite, 4801 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Yacht delivery by water, inside or out; 
power, sail. Competent, experienced 
operators. Sea Coast Yacht Basin, 
Brielle, N. J., Tel: Manasquan 7—1061. 





Nine foot Old Town Dinghy with Nylon 
sail. Outfit in excellent condition. Rea- 
sonable offer takes it. Deliver within 
200 miles. Dave Gibb, Jr., 329 Park 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





Wood Pussy sail, nylon, perfect, new 
this summer, little used, excellent race 
record. $70 or. offer. Dick Akers, 72 
Hillcrest, Manhasset, L. I. 





Wanted: Suit of Star sails. State condi- 
tion, age, make, price. R. W. Menes, 
1457 25th St., Santa Monica, California. 





Job wanted: Captain-engineer and wife, 
cook. Experienced, licensed. References. 
Gene D. Murray, 311 Weldon St., 
Latrobe, Pa. 





For Sale: 32’ Auxiliary Ketch. Built 
1940, good condition. In water. Reason- 
able. W. Warm, 3 Oriole Ave., Hem- 
stead, N. Y. 


Wanted: 5 KW Diesel Marine Genera- 
tor set. What have you and at what 
price? C. S. Collins, Inc., 718 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center 59, Mass. 
LASell 2880. 


Seven acres, gorgeous view, West- 
chester (Bedford Village). Good com- 
muting, exchange for small, well found 
boat sleeping four, galley, toilet. Aux- 
iliary sail or power. Reply Box 11-8. 





Dyer 10 foot sailing Dinghy, almost 
new, slightly used, fine condition. Com- 
pletely equipped, modern rig, chromed 
hardware. $450. Frederick Gade, Noro- 
ton, Conn. Phone Darien 5—1225. 
Kohler 2 Kilowatt 110 Volt DC Battery 
charging Light Plant, excellent condi- 
tion $250 or consider trade for Wood 
Pussy or similar boat. Box 435, Roslyn, 
N. Y. 





1947 Alden Barnacle. Delivered in late 
August 1947 this boat has hardly been 
used. Traded in on larger boat. Offered 
with winter storage paid completely 
re-painted and re-fitted with proper 
halyards, sheets, winches, etc. Price 
$7750. Reply Box 11-9, 


Experienced seaman seeks work with 


Boatyard, Yacht Club or Marina. 
Reply Box 11-10. 








Casey Aux. Marconi Yawl. 30’ x 8’ 6” 
x 4’ 6”. Full headroom. 2 berths in main 
cabin, 2 forward. Galley, sink, ice-box 
and enclosed toilet aft. Primus and coal 
stoves. Two mainsails, 1 Nylon Sept: 
‘47, Spinnaker. Cockpit cushions. Bin- 
nacle. Gray Sea Scout engine. Location, 
H. S. Parkhurst Boatyard, Buzzards 
Bay, Mass. Owner, H. P. Eddy, 1300 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Class C Runabout Racing outfit with 
three Johnson racing motors, a PR-65, 
PX-50, P.O. Two boats, rough water 
Jacoby; smooth water De-Silva, in- 
cluding trailer equipped with three sets 
of shock absorbers, Hydraulic brakes 
and motor compartment. $3,000 will 
buy this beautiful outfit with all extras 
and parts. For further information write 
or call Gari Stroh, Jr., 834 Edgemont 
Park, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Phone 
NI 4018. 


International 110 for sale located on 
Lake Ontario. Good condition, price 
$650.00. L. K. Stuart, Newark, New 
York. 


Larchmont Interclub Dinghy, 11} feet. 
Brand new, never launched. Beautifully 
finished, chromed hardware, stainless 
rigging, aluminum mast, all extras. 
With or without racing sail by any 
maker. Frederick Gade, Noroton, Conn. 
Phone Darien 5—1225. 

Dyer D Dinghy No. 333 for sale. Ma- 
hogany planked, lug rigged. Edward 
Thomas, 96 Armington St., Edgewood, 
Rhode Island. Tel.: Hopkins 3337. 

For Sale: 1244’ Dyer Dhow complete 
with sails, spars, etc. Used as demon- 
strator and slightly damaged. D. K. 
Fox, 2 Greenbriar Lane, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 2651-W. Will take 9’ 
Sailing Dhow in part payment. 




















For Sale: 65’ Auxiliary keel schooner. 
Beam 16’, draft 9’. Sleeps 12 in four 
cabins. Very heavily constructed and 
equipped for extended cruising. Re- 
quires routine fitting-out. H. L. Read, 
924 South 47th St., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Princeton senior graduating in February 
wishes salaried job as crew starting in 
February or summer. A. R. Mansfield, 
Jr., 626 Pyne Hall, Princeton, N. J. 


Herreshoff Fish Class Sloop, late model, 
20’ 9” x 7’ 1” x 3’ 14%”, lead keel. 
Shelter cabin, Prescott Wilson sails, 
spinnaker, $1550. Located Long Island 
Sound. Reply Box 11-1. 


Yacht Captain desires year-round posi- 
tion. Twenty-three years’ experience on 
gas and Diesel motor yachts. Excellent 
references. Sober and dependable. 
Knows Florida fishing. Reply Box 11-2. 














For Sale: Exceptional 65’ schooner 
**Morning Star” ex ‘‘ Buccaneer”’ built 
by S. E. Kreb & Sons, Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, in 1933, all everglades 
cypress 244” planking and heavy con- 
struction, guaranteed perfectly sound, 
new sails throughout, new manila line, 
new Gray Diesel engine and Maxim 
Silencer, built in berths and pipe berths 
with mattresses for 18 in main cabin 
and 2 private staterooms, bunks and 
mattresses for 4, 2 toilets complete, 
oil galley stove and large ice-box. Per- 
fect for school or training ship or 
ruising by group. Now at mooring on 
Great Lakes. Asking price $15,000.00. 
‘\ddress: Frank F. Ford, 603 Hanselman 
Suilding, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Tele- 
tone 2-9811. 


oO 





‘ome Boat-Builders: We have two 
‘\ghtly damaged stock boats; 85% com- 
ieted; 20’ streamlined power cruisers. 
tice $1250 each without engine. Write 
‘ox C, South Dartmouth, Mass. 


en 





Amateurs (any sex) wanted for a cruise 
to the Caribbean on large sailing yacht. 
Reply Box 11-3. 





Yacht Captain available, 22 years ex- 
perience, age 42. Power or sail, wide 
range of experience, go anywhere, excel- 
lent references. Licensed. Reply Box 
11-4. 





Couple desires to share expenses in well 
found cruise to South Pacific. Con- 
siderable sailing experience own boat 
Pacific and East Coasts. Reply Box 
11-5. 


For Sale: 26’ Auxiliary Sloop, gaff- 
rigged, fast sailer and good sea boat. 
Can be seen at Bristol-Craft Corp., 
Bristol, Rhode Island. Reply Box 11-6. 


284’ ‘‘ Hinckley-21” cruising Auxiliary. 
Late 1946 boat. Sleeps three. Complete 
with many extras. Excellent condition. 
$6,000. Location Connecticut. Subject 
prior sale or withdrawal. Don’t miss 
this one. Reply Box 11-7. 








For Sale: 23’ Herreshoff auxiliary cruis- 
ing sloop, built Maine 1947. 3,150 Ibs. 
lead keel, Egyptian cotton sails. Reply 
Box 11-11. 

International Star boat, sister ship of 
PIM, built 1939 by Abeking, laid up 
during war, now re-rigged stainless steel, 
perfect, recently brought to U. S. A. 
Immediate sale $1850 including sail. 
Reply Box 11-12. 


Like new, 20’ pre-war Lyman clinker- 
built utility runabout. Solid mahogany 
white topsides. Gray 6-103 motor used 
only in fresh water. Total use: 40 hours, 
original owner. Stored since 1942. Quick 
sale $2450. Reply Box 11-13. 
Wanted: 50-60: ft. Twin Diesel cruiser 
or Diesel motor sailer. Hull and engines 
must be perfect. Cheap for cash. Reply 
Box 11-14. 
Wanted: Late model Comet and Light- 
ning. Sails and rig not important if 
damaged. Hull may be slightly damaged 
if repairable. Will pay up to $200 for 
Comet and up to $400 for Lightning 
Reply Box 11-15. 
Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 
Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























COMPANION 


Gentleman, 52, free to cruise North 
and South with the seasons. I like the 
hot weather, have a small steady in- 
come and could help defray a little of 
the expenses for membership in the 
owner’s party. Am very quiet with no 
bad habits. Have owned both sail and 
power boats for years. Reply Box 
1105, care of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 





MARINE ENGINES 


Buda HM288 — 80 h.p. gasoline 
engine with battery and magneto 
ignition rebuilt with or without 2:1 
reduction gear. Mack Marine Diesel 
Model 519 100 h.p. with 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear rebuilt. Rapp-Huckins Co. 
Inc., 501 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Tel. Hub. 0775. 











Active Partner 
wanted 


in established boat yard near 
Larchmont. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
vestment. Reply Box 1104, care of 
YacutTinc, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


“THE BEARD,” 28’ auxiliary ketch, 
8’ 9” beam, designed by Herreshoff, 
cabin modifi by Sprague. Used 
only this season. Very fast, priced . 
reasonably. Can be seen at the Ocean- 
side Boat Building Shop, Cornwell 
Pl. and Jefferson St., Baldwin Har- 
bor, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 











* AN XMAS GIFT x 


that will endear you to any boat- 
man is an action portrait of his 
boat. I can work from blue-prints 
or photo. Oil paintings ordered 
prior to Nov. 25 and water-colors 
+ no later than Dec. 10 can be de- 
livered in time for Xmas. Write for 
prices and references. 


ROBERT ZOELLER 


Mt. Sinai, Long Island 
Port Jefferson 498W 
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FOR SALE 
OR CHARTER 


Combination keel and centerboard 


auxili 


are yawl, 50’ x 34’ x 12’ 7” x 


uilt by Nevins in 1937 of 
finest materials. Ideal design for 
southern cruising and racing. Out- 
side lead ballast, cruising and rac- 
ing sails, stainless steel galley 
Chamberlain coal stove, Gray en- 
gine. Sleeps seven or eight. 


Indian River Marine Basin 
Phone 50 Melbourne, Fila. 











For Sale 


38-ft. Custom built deck cabin 
cruiser, twin Chris-Craft 95 h.p. 
engines, installed 1944, overhauled 
1947. Hull built 1940. All salt water 
construction and in excellent con- 
dition. Sleeps five or six. Galley, 
toilet, automatic bilge pump, new 
galvanized gas tanks insta 1947. 
90-gallon fresh water capacity. Full 
headroom; self-bailing cockpit., 
6-volt battery for each engine with 
separate 12 volt system for radio. 
30-watt marine radio-telephone will 
be sold as extra with boat if re- 
quired by buyer. Outriggers and 
chairs included. Ready for Florida 
trip at once. Price $8750. Priced 
low for quick sale as owner is 
getting a new boat. Reply Box 
1101, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate is form- 
ing a small community of congenial, 
refined lovers of salt water and will 
dispose of a small number of water- 
front homesites. y are reason- 
ably restricted as the owner wants 
to safeguard his own estate. The 
land is high and rolling; with tall 
oaks, hickories, maples, pines and 
holly trees. Hurricane harbor and 
deep, wide water. Two Yacht Clubs 
near. Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 











CUTTER 


47-ft. o.a. marconi cutter, fast sailer, 
7% ft. headroom, Diesel auxiliary, 
allin A-1 condition. Near New York. 
Priced below market at $14,000. 
Apply owner, Box 1102, care of 
Yacutine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N: Y. 











EAUTIFUL % acre in Westchester, 

wooded, dry, all utilities, facing 
well protected boat harbor on Long 
Island Sound, and only 3 minutes 
from private community dock. 40 
minutes commuting. Will sell or trade 
for seagoing auxiliary sailer. Reply 
Box 1100, care of YACHTING, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 























FOR SALE 

Diesel cargo vessel. 196 grose tons. 
103’ x 21’ x 9’. 400 h.p. Atlas Im- 
perial. Built 1942 of heayy construc- 
tion. Surveyed 1947 by ABS. Panama 
registry. Write: CoastaL TRANSPORT 
Corp., 510 Blumont St., Laguna 
Beach, California. 
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CRUISERS AND : 


MOTOR YACHTS 





YACHTING 


available for 


GC OUMNH, ICtCLO0 


Order now for Early Delivery 


of a new 


E. the past year, Elco has had difficulty making deliveries keep pace with sales, 
due to shortages of materials. Today this situation has eased. Production has caught 


up. We can now make reasonably prompt delivery on new Elco cruisers. 


If you want to enjoy your boat down South this winter, order an Elco now for deliv- 
ery early in the Southern season. On the other hand, if you want a boat for use in 
Northern waters next spring, order your Elco now to protect yourself on present prices. 


Quick action may save you a considerable sum of money. 


Every model in the great new Elco fleet is a masterpiece of boatbuilding skill—richly 
finished and luxuriously fitted out, with beautiful lines, flashing speed and smooth, 
quiet operation. Each boat features revolutionary advancements never seen on pleasure 


craft before, proven in tests and mile-a-minute combat by the famous Elco PTs. 


For beauty, comfort and thrilling performance, buy an Elco. Ask your Elco dealer 
for information on the brilliant new Elco 30, 35, 40 and 47. Or write direct to us. 


ed 








BY THE BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS ELCO PT 
COATT] «=| Navy ®ecords show that Elco built more PT boats for U.S. and Allied 


governments than all other American boat builders combined. 


Elco Yacht Division * ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY - Bayonne, New Jersey 
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SAILORS AS GOOD WILL DELEGATES CONTENTS 
COVER, Friendship Sloop 


HE RECENT series sailed on Long Island Sound for the Painting by Alfred P. Smith 

Scandinavian Gold Cup in which we met competitors from BAYOU BOATING 
five European countries, preceded earlier by the races on the By Irving Johnson PRs Te ge 
Clyde for the prized Seawanhaka Cup in which an American LAYING HER UP 
and a British Six-Metre sailed, brought back memories of pre- By William H. Taylor FR Sele” La Oe a 
war days and again emphasized the value and desirability of LOG ROLLING — A LA MARYLAND 
truly international competition. Both series proved most in- By Carleton Mitchell... 2... 2.2... 44 
teresting. Coming so soon after the ending of the greatest war TWO BELLS AND A HALF 
in history, too much credit cannot be given those European By Philbrook Paine .... . rg Eh oa bs 46 
nations and Great Britain for their efforts to participate and to H.O. 218 — A NEW NAVIGATION METHOD 
make this gesture of sportsmanship and good will so soon after By WilmerG.Mason ............ 48 


the cessation of hostilities, during which most of the competing GOING OUR WAY — Part II 
countries felt the full impact of war, and three were actually Rie Mie oe et 50 


invaded. This speaks well for the spirit of sea-loving peoples. A DOCK, GANGWAY AND FLOAT— AN D 
Under such circumstances, it seems almost incredible that HOW TO BUILD THEM 


three of the challenging nations could build new Six-Metres for By WT Dating ee hae ee 54 
the attempt — Finland, Great Britain and Sweden. Norway “STORMY PETREL III” —A NEW SPORT 
_and Italy had to be content with prewar “Sixes.” Finland in FISHERMAN 

particular deserves credit for her new boat which was built By Vivyan Hall ....... oS oe 57 
under the most trying conditions, with materials hard to come STRETCHING THE SEASON 
by. That her Six-Metre Violet did not come up to the traditional By VounitGee oe 58 
high Finnish standard of building is by no means a discredit to IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS 
those who ‘coneeived, built and sailed her. That none of the By Robert N. Bavier, Jr... . 2... 2 es 60 
challengers was the equal of the American Goose, especially HOW THE NEW RULES WORKED OUT ... 62 
under the weather conditions in which the series was sailed, 
apparently bears out the contention that Goose is the fastest TWO LATE SEASON RACES 
boat of her class yet produced. That her original owner, George Bie. othe ne Conn 
NY : . e Harwood Trophy Race ........ 64 
Nichols, bought this 1938 “Six,” brought her back from the 7 ; 
West Coast and fitted her out for these races was most generous. The President’s Cup Regatta... . . . .. - 65 
and sportsmanlike. Sailed by Briggs Cunningham and a smart THE MONTH IN YACHTING ........ 67 
crew, she was well handled and deserved her triumph. THE ELEMENT OF BALANCE 

We hope, and believe, that the series will stimulate new By WalterC.Wood..........-... 7 
building and further development in this fine class, and in other ra i es: Oe te. a 
racing classes, for now that real international racing has been GADGETS & GILHICKIES 78 
resumed it is sure to continue in the years of the near future. : kas pape os Sn Aga eshte 
And this in itself is a good thing, not only for the development WATERFRONT NEWS... ...-.-+.-. 9 
of yacht designing and racing, but for the good will it builds THES CAM i a Ee ae. 84 
among the yacht sailors of the various countries. Friendly asso- MORE POWER TO YOU 2:2. oe wee. 86 
ciation under such conditions will do more for peace and under- WITH THE U.S. POWER SQUADRONS ... 90 
standing among nations than the wrangling and disputes of 
diplomats and political delegates. Too bad these last can’t all UNDER THE BLUE ENSIGN... ...... 91 
de sailors. NEWS FROM YACHTING CENTERS... . 114 
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By SPUN YARN 


HAD THE pleasure last summer of renewing an old 

acquaintanceship with Uffa Fox who, his many admirers 

will be glad to know, has stopped falling off his horse 
“‘Frantic’’ and has recovered from all early injuries. Before the 
pub opened at noon Sunday, he took me down to Puckaster 
Cove on the Isle of Wight to look at some of the air-sea rescue 
boats which he developed during the war, and here showed 
me a gadget that I had overlooked on first inspection some 
years ago. It’s hard to explain in a few words, although it 
eases matters to say that it is the kind of contraption that a 
gifted sailing cove would think of —if he happened to be 
Uffa. The boat, designed to be dropped from a plane, is in- 
trinsically an enlarged sailing canoe. But she has also a motor 
whose propeller shaft, fitted with a universal joint, passes 
through the bottom of the boat in a small bulkheaded com- 
partment which might be likened to a fish well. So it doesn’t 
make any difference whether or not water enters the boat 
around the shaft. Instead of having a conventional shaft log, 
the shaft, abaft the universal joint, passes diagonally through 
and is secured to a strong plank say 14” long, 1’’ thick and 6” 
wide; and this plank is separable from the hull by removal of 
wing nuts from six bronze bolts. If the lifeboat is to be sailed 
in light airs when the drag of the prop might amount to some- 
thing, the wing nuts are removed and the shaft plank is lifted 
off the bolts, turned bottom side up and bolted down again, 
with shaft and propeller inboard and a smooth outer surface 
along the keel. For motoring purposes, the plank is again 
unbolted and the process is reversed, returning the propeller to 
its natural element, all this being done from inboard. 


I didn’t start out to be facetious about avoiding propeller 
drag, but can’t omit mention of the fact that by a comparable 
device a yachtsman has just been admitted to the sacred 
precincts of the Lee Rail Vikings — a club organized to embrace 
within its hospitable arms all nautical chiselers. Our new 
member has an auxiliary sail boat with propeller shaft passing 
through the deadwood. He likes to race, and in the rating of his 
boat in the handicap class naturally takes credit for swinging a 
solid two-bladed wheel. So far so good. On arrival at the starting 
line of a race he goes overboard and dives under, as many 
another racing man does, to bring the blades of his propeller up 
and down so that they will impose the least possible resistance. 
But while under water and thus out of sight of sportsmen or 
other inquisitive snoopers, our newest Viking hauls aft a 
recessed panel on each side of his deadwood and so completely 
encloses his propeller aperture, thus accelerating the flow of 


water past his hull. By this amusing bit of trickery our Viking 
saves a few seconds a mile while at the same time denying 
himself the option of running his motor in the night watches. 
When I questioned him on the wisdom of his choice he resolved 


- my doubts by saying that if you run your motor in a sail boat 
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race some unnecessarily honest member of the crew is almost 
sure to blab. 


Referring again to the inimitable Uffa Fox, whose air-sea 
rescue boats saved hundreds of British and American aviators, 
he tells me that he has never had a word of thanks from the 
United States Army Air Forces for the plans and specifications 
of the boat which he turned over to us when the going was hot- 
test. He doesn’t want the thanks, but he would like tangible 
rewards like a Steinway piano and a new car and has determined 
to write President Truman about the matter. Although Uffa 
used to write chatty and accomplishing letters to Winston 
Churchill when anybody in the British Air Ministry was 
obstructing the war effort he has never yet written to the 
President and asked me how to go about it. Said I: 

“Well, you begin by writing ‘My dear Mr. President.’”’ 

“Wait,” interrupted Uffa. ‘‘What’s his address?”’ 

“Oh,” said I, ‘Washington, D. C., will reach him, and when 
you finish the letter you sign yourself, ‘Yours respectfully.’”’ 

“‘Perfect,’”’ said Uffa, making notes on a calendar. ‘‘I’ll do 


that when I go to the works tomorrow. How do you spell 
‘respectfully?’” 


The other day some friends were telling me of the unfortunate 
experience of a boatbuilder who constructed on spec a number 
of one-design boats from jigs that he had used before the war. 
All the new additions to the class were completed before. a 
measurer was asked to qualify them, and to his surprise and the 
builder’s consternation he discovered that because of shrinking 
of the jigs none of the boats fits the rule. What to do? ‘“ Well,”’ 
said one of my friends, “‘if these boats had been built for that 
pet abomination of yours — the Lee Rail Vikings — the solu- 
tion would be simple. The officers of the club would refuse to 
accept any of the new boats from the builder. He would offer 
them for sale at half price and you would take them off his 
hands in a laudable attempt to save him from bankruptcy. 
You would thereupon revise the rules of the class and outlaw 
all outsize boats that were built before the war. Since these 
would no longer be eligible for class racing they also would be 
put on the market at sacrifice prices. Your members would 

(Continued on page 111) 
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It’s an Evinrude “plus” 
for your greater 


boating enjoyment 


EVINRUDE 


NATION-WIDE: 
























With an Evinrude, you 
enjoy trouble-free perfor- 
mance that’s known and 
respected everywhere. 


But run any motor long enough and 
hard enough and you'll want service 
... and no nonsense about it! 


When that time comes, it’s mighty 
satisfying to own an Evinrude. 


Because, in just about every boating 
center and popular fishing spot in 
America, Evinrude Service is close 
at hand...where 
you want it when 
you need it! 


Friendly, capable, 
it is ready to help 
you — on a quick 
trouble - shooting 
job, a major re- 
pair or a complete cian: 


Evinrude service mechanics are ex- 
perts; many are factory trained. 
Factory as are used, precision 
made and right! Every step is an 
efficient, proved factory procedure. 


Own a motor that “stays young”! 
With an Evinrude you can keep on 
running your motor as many years 
as you like, 





Evinrude and Evinrude dealers have been perfecting 
Evinrude Service since the earliest years of the indus- 
try. Many Evinrude service departments were estab- 
lished 20 and 30 years ago. The service department 
pictured here has been delivering satisfying service 
to Evinrude owners for 36 years! 


OUTBOARDS °« 
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You can bank on 
m Evinrude Service 
F, to maintain “per- 
, + formance like 
' new” in your mo- 
tor’s 5th year — 
of its 10th—and 
for years after. 


Higher resale value, too! Used 
Evinrudes are always in demand, 
bring favorable trade-in allowance, 
sell at good prices. Buyers know 
that their investment in an Evinrude 
is protected by this established, con- 
tinuing, nation-wide service, 


If you own an outboard motor (any 
make) you can benefit by Evinrude 
Service right now, Take your motor 
to an Evinrude Service Nd rch for 


airsy 


seasonal check up, needéd re 
safe winter storage. If 
you have considered 
trading in your old 
motor on a s arkling — 
new Evinrude, this is 
the most favorable time, 
with assurance of early 
delivery. Look for your 
dealer’s name in your classified phone 
directory.” For complete catalog, 

write EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5645 
N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario. 
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BAYOU BOATING 


Afloat and Aground Along Louisiana’s Inland Waterways 


By IRVING JOHNSON 


—— IVE THOUSAND miles of inland waterways in a 
=; single state! That sounds incredible, but it’s 
true of Louisiana. Consequently, a couple of 
years ago, when I was ordered to take charge of 
the Navy’s Hydrographic Office in New Or- 
leans, the whole family was delighted with the 
prospect. 

My wife and I with Arthur, ten, and Robert, seven, arrived 
by car and headed for the yacht club even before reporting to 
the Navy or searching for a house. As we looked over every craft 
tied up in the ‘“‘boat pens,” I tried to decide which one I would 
choose for cruising in these waters. I settled on the auxiliary 
ketch Trail Star, with a good-sized gaff rig. Forty-six feet over 
all and 11 feet of beam meant room enough for family cruising. 
Another advantage from the family point of view was the fact 
that she sported no varnish except on the wheel. In short, she 
was just the sort of boat we would want if we planned to live 
there. 

I kept thinking about those 5000 miles of bayous, canals, 
rivers and lakes that Louisiana is famous for, so the next after- 
noon I gravitated toward the yacht harbor to look at Trail Star 
again. This time her owner was aboard, building an ice box. We 
soon got to talking boats and before we parted he had inyited 
us all to go sailing. 

While I claim credit for picking out Trail Star, the most 
fabulous luck was finding her fully equipped with ideal cruising 
companions: Lawson duCles, the owner, Annie Kath- 
arine, his wife, and Binnie, their eight-year-old daugh- 
ter. Lawson, who had completely rebuilt Trail Star 
but hadn’t sailed her much, was anxious to learn more 
about cruising. Annie Katharine wanted to find out if 
cruising was real fun and Binnie was ready for any- 
thing as long as Arthur and Robert and her cocker 
spaniel Happy went along. 

Our first week-end cruise took us out across Lake 
Pontchartrain, 25 X 40 miles in area, through the 
narrow Rigolets and several drawbridges to the Gulf 
of Mexico. However, we were still in protected waters 
behind a long string of islands. It was hard to realize 
that the water was seldom over ten feet deep. When I 
learned that Trail Star drew only four feet and had no 
outside ballast except a railroad rail inverted and 
spiked to her wooden keel, I kept my weather eye open 
for a squall. Lawson told me her story as we headed 
for Cat Island, quite unconcerned about depths of five 
or six feet. She was built in the Chesapeake about 20 
years ago as a cargo boat. I would call her a variation — 

of the sharpie design, home-built. The bottom plank- 
ing is nearly three inches thick and is laid athwartships 
with the inboard ends spiked to a huge keelson, 14 
inches wide. This thick planking requires no frames 
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but there is a single stringer halfway between keel and chine. She 
has no centerboard and none is needed with her long keel pro- 


_ viding plenty of lateral plane as well as structural stiffness to the 


hull. She sails nicely on her bottom, the hard bilges rather than 
heavy ballast holding her up. What she will not do is come about 
quickly, but she does make it in time. 

After a few years hauling freight, she was converted to a 
yacht and made several voyages to the West, Indies and along 
the coast from Connecticut to Texas. All this eased my mind as 
I was used to rather deep draft and well-ballasted craft. During 
months of winter cruising, she always behaved properly under 
sail and never gave a moment’s worry. : 

The engine was an old-style, 3-cylinder, 30-hp., heavy duty 
Regal. Outside of occasional trouble with the reverse gear, she did 
remarkably well for our cross country cruising. She would dig 
either sand or mud and even cut weeds. 

Our first week-end was an all-round success; the people, the 
weather and the boat were all to the good. Out in the Gulf, the 
fishing took on a hilarious tone when Binnie, Arthur and Robert 
discovered an endless supply of crabs on the bottom. Such facial 
expressions and cries of elation when a big crab was landed and 
utter dejection when one let go just before reaching the deck! 
The boys had never seen anything like it and kept at a high 
pitch of excitement for hours. We finishéd up Sunday night with 
a Louisiana crab boil, messy and delicious, and right then 
planned more cruises. 
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“Trail Star” sails nicely on her bottom, the hard bilges rather than heavy ballast 


holding her up. She was really ideal for local waters 















One of our best cruises, that required several week-ends, took 
us first down the Mississippi 107 miles to the Gulf. Outside of 
the. orange grove section, the country below New Orleans is 
wild, strange and mostly uninhabited, known only to hunters 
and trappers. Once we tied up to examine an old river steamer 
Little Miss Smith, again to take on water at some phosphorus 
company docks covered with yellow dust. In darkness we 
slipped past Pilottown and all the way kept thinking how long 
and discouraging these 100 upstream miles to New Orleans 
must have seemed in sailing ship days. 

Then we sailed westward through a beautiful night and by 
the next afternoon were easing in through a little passage just 
west of Wine Island. This wild, wind-blown, uninhabited island 
was just the place to explore and let the children as well as 
Happy run wild. Not having a dinghy, Lawson simply rammed 
Trail Star’s bow up on the sand. We all waded ashore with guns, 
food and fishing tackle. Soon a huge fire of driftwood was going 
and we had all found treasures along the beach. Still no ducks 
or fish, so Lawson and I set out to sneak up on some mallards 
across a shallow strip of water. Suddenly a fish the size of a 
small shark darted toward me. When I tried to sidestep, the 
fish followed and slashed from side to side with a dangerous 
looking, double-edged saw sticking out in front. Being bare- 
footed and ticklish I let him have both barrels of my 12-gauge 
at 3-foot range. Even that blast only stunned the sawfish as 
none of the shot more than scraped the top of his head. That 
night all hands had more fine fish than we could eat. Still true 








YACHTING 


In the late spring, Louisiana waterways become clogged with water 
hyacinth. The government has spent millions trying to eradicate them 





to New England, I must say that, good as fresh sawfish tasted, 
it can’t compare with the Block Island swordfish. 

Sailing north we soon started sliding our keel along the soft 
mud. That’s a normal condition in Louisiana, so we never 
stopped until we came to the fishermen’s shacks at the entrance 
to Bayou Terrebonne. Fish drying racks and tons of oyster 
shells lined both sides of the lagoon for a few hundred yards, 
then came flat, wild delta country stretching off to the horizon. 
We heard that the Mississippi Delta not only extends 100 miles 
below New Orleans, but also 200 miles above the city and even 
more to the westward, a vast area full of waterways which were 
former mouths of the river. Here a rise of 10 or 15 feet is con- 
sidered a hill and a mound of 75 to 100 feet is called an island. 

Our real bayou sailing started when we headed cross country 
for the town of Houma. Most of the bayous are from 5-to 35 
yards wide with a few big ones 100 yards across. The smaller 
they are, the more fun to sail them. A broad stretch of delta 
along the coast is covered with nothing but tall grass, leaving 
the wind free passage while inland heavy forests of cypress, 
dripping gray Spanish moss, make sailing impossible. Muskrat 
trappers Were seen everywhere across the great Mississippi 
Delta. More dollars’ worth of furs are sold from Louisiana than 
from any other state. Not the least of 








































our pleasure was noting the astonish- 
ment of the local fishermen and trap- 
pers as they stood in the doorways of 
their houseboats to watch us sail by. 
Bridges add excitement and adven- 
ture to bayou sailing. The stunt is to 
see if you can slow down enough 
without grounding to give the bridge 
time to open. One day, with a fresh 
fair wind, we rounded a turn in a 
narrow, little-used bayou only to find 
a closed drawbridge close aboard. All 
we could do was plow into the bank 
and hope the motor would pull us off. 
This time we had jumped a little 
hump at the side of the bayou and 
were properly stuck. A dozen or more 
assorted children and grown-ups 
tugged at our line in a futile effort to 
drag Trail Star back over that hump. 
Nothing would budge her. We led the 








This chart of a part of the huge Mississippi 
Delta area is typical of the bayou coun- 
“ .ell try. The Mississippi is shown at the upper 
. right, to the northeast is New Orleans 
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line in another direction and around a big live oak and all hands 
heaved with a will. Nothing doing. Then the bridge tender had 
an inspiration. “This is a good strong bridge,”’ he shouted. 
“Throw me the end of your line.” We got his idea and secured 
our end to the mizzenmast while he made fast to the bridge. 
“ All ready! Here we go!”’ came the call as the bridge machinery 


started, slowly it began to open and with its powerful pull © 


dragged us off and away we went with everybody happy, espe- 
cially the bridge keeper. I clean forgot about pictures till it was 
all over. Luckily we never got stuck so hard again because the 
next bridge might not have been so strong or in just the right 
lace. 

; ’Way out in the country we had to open and close bridges 
ourselves when the keeper was too far away in the fields to hear 
our horn. For these jobs we were glad Trail Star had no bow- 
sprit: it was so handy to climb off the bow. Many of the bridges 
were hand-operated, especially on the little-travelled bayous. 
Often they were floating bridges that swing sidewise to let boats 
through. 

The village of Houma, which subsided from its early piratical 
days to a peaceful shrimp fishing center, is now a busy oil boom 
town. Drill derricks and oil wells, with their huge gas flares 





Bayou cruising provides 
endless variety, ranging 
from getting ‘‘offshore’’ 
along the Gulf to contend- 
ing with ancient, hand- 
operated floating bridges 
and disentangling the bow 
from the underbrush 


burning day and night, 
sprout up all over the 
Delta. Even in the large 
bays toward the sea, 
great steel barges with 
derricks 140 feet high 
drill wells a couple of miles deep. All this activity requires hun- 
dreds of speed boats, tugs, work boats and barges. Nowadays 
some bayous see more actual tonnage in a day than they used 
to in ten years. 

Close to Houma we took a short cut, but it turned out to be 
only three feet deep. With our long keel in the mud, we couldn’t 
turn around so we simply plugged ahead with the motor wide 
open. When she stopped, Lawson backed her down while I felt 
around with a long pole to find a few inches more water or 
thinner mud. Then as she forged ahead again, I would push the 
bow toward a deeper spot. It took a couple of hours to go a few 
hundred yards, but our 300 r.p.m. mud digging engine saw us 
through. 

During the winter and spring we often left Trail Star awa: 
from her home port for a month or two at a time. The two 
families, food, and gear would pile into the car and drive to 





Trail Star’s last stopping place. We always managed somehow . 





“Trail Star” was built on the Chesapeake as a cargo boat and might 
be described as a variation of the sharpie design 


to have a car waiting for us at that week-end’s destination so 
that Sunday night three sleepy children and four adults were 
sure of transportation back to New Orleans. In this way we 
greatly extended our week-end cruising range. 

Seldom did we return the way we went along those thousands 
of miles of waterways. On one occasion we entered the Missis- 
sippi by way of Plaquemine Locks, about 210 miles above its 
mouth. When night came on in the big river, we used to pick 
the side of an island away from the wash of steamboat traffic 
and nose T'rail Star in till we could tie up to a stump. The chil- 
dren and Happy would tear around the island while Lawson put 
out a line for catfish. With aged river fishermen spinning yarns 
of the good old times, we felt we were back in the days of Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer. 

Some day I must go back again to go still higher and enter by 
way of Red River, 300 miles upstream. The Red and Atchafalaya 
River channels provide 10 or 12 feet depth to the sea without 
any locks whatever. Here houseboats are the homes of thou- 
sands of people who speak only French and have never been out 
of the Delta swamps. 
The well-to-do travel by 
narrow, low-sided flat- 
boats powered with Sears 
Roebuck one- or two- 
lungers, but the old pi- 
rogue still provides the 
usual way to get around. 
These pirogues are hol- 
lowed out cypress logs 
with low freeboard and 
unstable reactions to 
those not brought up in 
them. The Cajuns ex- 
plain that they shave 
them thin so that they 

(Continued on page 106) 
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HERE COMES a time in the life of every boating maga- 
zine editor when he feels it incumbent on him to favor his 
readers with a few pontifical pronouncements on the 
subject of laying up a boat. Why, I don’t know, because there 
is no record of anyone ever having followed any of this invalu- 


' able advice, though there have been cases where the boat owner 


claimed, afterward, that the damage or destruction of his yacht 
was due entirely to following the precepts laid down in his 
favorite magazine. You know how people are. Anyhow, the 
urge is on, so here goes. 

The best way to lay up a boat in the fall is, of course, to 
haul her out for a quick paint job, give her rig and engine a lick 
and a promise, and head South. Then you can prepare her, at 
your leisure, against the hard winter to come; wrap her up neatly 
in a tropical climate and ventilate her with trade winds during 
the really cold winter months, and take your time about putting 
her in commission again in the spring by the progressive main- 
tenance system while making your way comfortably north. This 
saves such items of expense as storage charges, winter cover, 
draining the tanks and piping, etc. Since by the time you get 
ready to go into commission in the spring your job or business 
or whatever will be gone, this saving will be important. 

But suppose for some reason you can’t adopt this method. 
(It’s quite easy for most of us to think of a reason.) The next 
consideration is whether to lay your boat up afloat or ashore? 
Always an advocate of laying up afloat, for cruising boats of 
any but the smallest and lightest kind, we have seldom been 
able to put this theory into practice because: (a) we can’t find 
any suitable winter moorings near enough home where there’s 
no danger from moving ice (stationary ice doesn’t hurt anything) 
and (b) we have seldom been able to afford a boat that’ didn’t 
leak too much to be left afloat for long periods without pumping. 

Of course a boat moored afloat all winter wants some atten- 
tion. She should be thoroughly covered with canvas, a plywood 
house, or what have you, and should have a coal stove aboard so 
you can go down on pleasant Sundays and dry her out. The 
latter process reaches its ultimate efficiency on dry, windy days, 
when sparks from the stove ignite the canvas cover. If ice does 
form around the boat, you can always walk out to her and chop 
her loose, avoiding as far as possible (a) chopping the topsides 
in the process and (b) chopping a hole for yourself to fall into, 

Which reminds us of the sad case of a boat that was left at 
a mooring in a Long Island bay all one winter. The bay froze 
over hard for several weeks and, while the ice itself ‘didn’t dam- 
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YACHTING 
LAYING HER UP 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


age the boat, her topsides were ruined by skaters who perched 
along her rail and played tattoos on the planking with the heels 
of their skates. Moral — if you find your boat frozen in, in an 
unprotected spot, keep a watch dog aboard — a Labrador husky 
would be about right. Sheathing around the water line is nice, 
too. 

If you have to haul out for the winter — most people have to 
and owners of racing yachts and light craft ought to anyhow — 
the next question is, where? It used to be that each boat owner 
had a favorite yard where he hauled out year after year, until 
driven out by fire, hurricane or the bank foreclosing on the yard’s 
mortgage. Since the war, what with soaring costs and the tobog- 
ganing quality of boatyard employees’ craftsmanship, practi- 
cally every owner you meet is enraged at the yard where he laid 
up last year and is looking for a better one, until he discovers 
that other yards are up against the same problems. Then he 
frequently goes back to the same old yard and hopes for the best. 

The inexperienced boat owner, choosing a yard for the first 
time, really has a problem. His best bet usually is to talk to 
other boat owners in the neighborhood and make his choice 
on the basis of what they say about the various nearby yards, 
Only be sure you aren’t taking the advice of some bloke who’s 
trying to square up his last year’s yard bill by bringing in new 
lambs for the slaughter, at so many dollars off his bill per lamb. 

Aside from a yard’s reputation for workmanship and fair 
dealing, there are two things to look into. One is that ole debbil 
overhead. That a yard is in a high-value-real-estate area, that 
the owner maintains an elegant suite of offices and entertains 
handsomely, and that there are a lot of junior executives and 
supernumeraries running around may be impressive, but they 
won’t mean a single thing to the condition in which.your boat 
comes out next year. And your full share of what they cost will 
be on your bill, however ingeniously disguised under such head- 
ings as ‘‘Draining tanks — $25.00,” and “ Use of electric light — 
$15.00.” 

The other point is whether you are allowed to work on your 
own boat or not — that is, unless you’re one of those multi- 
millionaire yachtsmen who don’t care. Some yards do every- 
thing but maintain bouncers to throw you out of the place if you 
show up at the yard before your boat is afloat and your bill made 
out in the spring. Others don’t care how much of your own work 
you do provided you buy your paint and hardware from them, 
presumably at regular retail prices. Few yards can break even, 
let alone make a living, on storage alone. A common provision 
is that the yard will do all work out- 
side the hull, up to the rail, and the 
owner may do as much of the rest as 
he likes. A fairer provision, all around, 
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Some Suggestions, Largely Irra- 


tional, On a Well-Worn Subject 


would be to specify in the storage contract that the yard shall 
do a stated minimum number of dollars’ worth of work on the 
boat while she is hauled out. That way, an owner who happened 
to be a good caulker and painter could do his own outside work 
and let the yard make its money on engine overhaul, interior 
joiner jobs, or whatever the owner preferred to have done for 
him. 

The reluctance of boat yards to have owners working around 
the place — especially owners about whose skill and judgment 
they don’t know from previous experience — also comes partly 
from a certain stuffy attitude they take toward amateurs who 
bust up the yard equipment, start fires around the place and 
spatter their own paint and dirt on someone else’s freshly fin- 
ished boat. Not, I hasten to add, that most amateurs are any 
more of a menace in these respects than some of the paid help 
‘around the yards these days. 

Another question is when to haul out. If you’re a Fourth-of- 
July-to-Labor-Day sailor, the yard will be delighted to tuck 
you away in a back corner as early as you like and put you back 
after the spring rush is over. But if you want to get your money’s 
worth of use out of the boat, don’t haul early. The first boats 
out go farthest back in the yard. Even if he is equipped to do so, 
it costs the yard owner a lot of money to shuffle half a dozen 
60-footers around so he can get your 30-footer afloat in April or 
early May —so much money, in fact, that he can keep on 
thinking up excuses for not doing it until the.middlé of July, if 
necessary. 

I used to solve this problem by keeping the boat in the 
water until the yard was filled up, around the end of November, 
then come out and lie in the launching cradle all winter. The 
yard had to get me afloat before they were in business in the 
spring. This technique is all right unless several custom- 
ers start trying to outfumble each other, so that they 


end up by all being frozen in the ice for the winter. That Tr 


after-November 1st extra insurance premium comes 
high, too. 

Some clubs have their own hauling and storage facil- 
ities. It seems like an ideal arrangement, having all the 
gang together to give each other a hand here and a horse laugh 
there during the lay-up and fitting out periods. The only objec- 
tions come from the dancing-and-bridge members of some yacht 
clubs, who simply can’t bear to see the club property messed up 
with a lot of nasty old boats. 

Well, we now have the boat hauled out, so let’s get down to 
hard work. Of course you will do 90 per cent of your next sea- 
son’s fitting out in the fall. Everybody with an ounce of sense in 
his head always plans to do that, but if you hurry you can still 
be the first to actually do it. 
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If yours is a sailing craft, you have carefully washed the salt 
out of your sails and dried them, unbent them, sent them to the 
sailmaker for any necessary repairs, and stored them in a mois- 
tureproof, ratproof, fireproof, squirrelproof place. Or did you 
just-roll ’em up with the salt still in them and dump ’em in the 
forecastle? You have also unstepped your mast, carefully in- 
spected all standing and running rigging for needed repairs 
and replacements, to be accomplished on those long winter eve- 
nings when you'll be at the mdvies or playing bridge. And of 
course your spars are carefully stowed for the winter so thev’ll 
come out straight in the spring and not with two or three new 
curves in them. Come to think of it, you’ve probably washed 
and sanded the spars down, touched up the chafed spots with 
varnish or paint and given them an over all coat of the same, so 
all they'll need is a final coat in the spring. Or did you? 

You scrubbed all the slime and barnacles off while she was 
being hauled out and was still wet. If you didn’t,. brother, 
you'll wish you had — that stuff sticks like cement after it’s 
dry. And, by the way, did you knock the plug out and let her 
drain or do you like a bilge full of ice all winter? It helps to 
widen the seams and thus facilitates getting the water out 
when it finally melts. 

Drain your gas and water tanks, of course. If you have a rum 
tank don’t bother to drain it — rum won’t freeze. If you break 

(Continued on page 107) 
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LOG ROLLING— 
A LA MARYLAND 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


Survivors of a by- 
gone era are these 
Chesapeake Bay log 
sailing canoes (right) 
racing at St. Mi- 
chaels. The 53-year- 
old “Magic” draws 
ahead of “Valiant 
Lady.” Despite the 
relative size of the 
sails, in Bay termi- 
nology the after sail 
is the “mainsail” 





O N THE.CHESAPEAKE, logs roll right along with the help 
of towering spreads of canvas. Direct descendants of the 
dugouts in use by Indians when the first settlers arrived, the 
Chesapeake Bay Log Canoe has evolved into a modern racing 
machine, yet without losing her individuality or character. 

As the name implies, logs are the basis of construction. In 
their earliest form, the boats were hollowed from a single tree; 
when the primeval stands of timber were exhausted, two or more 
logs were joined to provide the necessary size. Canoes have been 
built of as many as seven logs, although the majority run three 
or five. Most of the Tilghman’s Island type (of which the canoes 
pictured are examples) use logs for the bottom, but topsides are 
carvel-built of planks edge-bolted to the wing logs and strength- 
ened by knees. 

In profile, the log canoe resembles her Bay sister, the bugeye. 
Although perhaps by definition the rig is that of a ketch, in local 
terminology the sails are (working aft) jib, foresail and mainsail, 
despite the latter’s smaller size. A unique feature is the pivot 
jib which is set flying; the middle of the jib boom is secured to’ 
the end of the bowsprit, allowing it to swivel, which, when sail- 
ing, causes the tack of the jib to be to windward of the center 
line of the hull. The set of the fore- and mainsails can be con- 
trolled by the tension on the line holding the sprit — pronounced 
“‘spreet’’ — at the mast, the thrust being applied to the sails 
by the club along the leech. In running, the mainmast may be 
raked forward by shifting wedges in the thwart. 

Log canoes were unable to survive commercially after the in- 

Carleton Machel photos troduction of the gasoline engine, so most of those surviving are 

All serene (top) but trouble lies ahead. “Valiant Lady” has the mere mg pa pits These wi sages ery: — spree 8 

; 2 amount of sail and are consequently tender; in the picture se- 

right of way. All snafu (center) and alert seeasecied riders ibs quence of the foul note the acrobatics required to maintain 
to keep a lady on her feet. All snarled (bottom), ‘Valiant Lady” fills balance even in a very light breeze. 

away on the port tack as springboards are shifted Actually with a less extreme rig they are the simplest of boats 
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to handle. One is kept in the harbor alongside my 
house by 65-year-old ‘‘Cap’n George” Hallock; 
with it he has ‘‘took many and many a: bushel.” 
The Cap’n uses the old working rig of the oyster- 
man: a moderate amount of sail, direct sheet leads, 
and no standing rigging. He sails single-handed in 


all kinds of weather and can be under way and out 
of the creek before my ‘‘X” dinghy is half ready 
to follow. 

The big event of the year is the annual regatta 
at St. Michael’s, where the most coveted trophy is 
the Governor’s Cup, open to new as well as old 
boats and consequently emblematic of champion- 
ship. The conditions permit the masts to be hollow 
and jumper struts and shrouds to be carried on fore 
and main, but provide that the ‘‘rig must be tradi- 
tional;’”’ springboards are allowed but “‘all live 
and dead ballast started with must be in the boat 
at finish”? to prevent enforced crew swimming 
should the breeze lighten; and limit new boats to 
35 feet over all while demanding that they ‘‘con- 
form to the identical appearance of the old original 
three or more log Chesapeake Bay Log Sailing 
Canoe.” 

This year’s winner, Noddy, has remarkably fine 
lines and is a beautiful job of building, and is cer- 
tainly the most modern of the type. While she 
carries the required “jib with jib boom, foresail 
and mainsail with clubs and sprits’”’ the conven- 
tional “‘spreet’”’ becomes a wishbone, so that her 
sails draw equally well on either tack, and her 
masts take on a hook to provide additional sail area 

(Continued on page 101) 
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“‘Noddy,” the most modern of the log canoes. Her curved masts and wishbones are 
new, but the pivoting jib boom, putting the tack to windward, is traditional 
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ally get around sooner or later to a first of something. 
First to drop the atomic bomb; first ashore at Buna; first 
to get back to the Philippines. Heroic stuff from which legends 
are made, all right; but I maintain that in my own unheroic way, 


[Ts STORIES which I bave read of the Pacific war usu- 


I also can claim a first in the Pacific — possibly a first and only. ” 


I will go even further than that and stake out a claim for being 
the first and possibly the last man since Fulton to send an 
order down to the engine room of a ship for two bells and a half. 
And while it undoubtedly created something of a sensation 
aboard our Army Transport ship, it never had the publicity 
which it deserved. 

The 7P 243 was a West Coast purse: seiner, 74 feet long, 
converted by the Navy in the early days of the war to a grim, 
gray dog of war with one proud 20-millimeter on her after deck 
and an extraordinary ability to roll 60° and come back. But 
before the Navy ever had a chance to find out how much further 
she would go over and still come up, it sensibly sold her to the 
Army. The Army tried her out and promptly gave her to the 
Army Transport Service with orders to proceed to Brisbane, 
Australia. And, except for this one time, her career in the war 
was pretty much routine and unspectacular, being confined to 
carrying food up and down the New Guinea coast long after the 
war had swept past that island; though she did eventually get 
up to the Philippines. The last time I saw her she was lying at 
the wharf at Tacloban, dirty, tired and unloved; a nonentity in 
a sea of ships, her past forgotten except for this one remarkable 
thing. Even as I bade her good-bye, a curious group of ATS men 
were gathered on the pier, reverently peering up at the pilot- 
house. 

“In there,” said a hard-bitten skipper of a tugboat in awed, 
hushed tones, ‘a man actually sent down an order to the engine 
room for two bells and a half.” 

“Tt should be preserved as a monument to the ATS,” said 
another. ‘How did it happen?” 

I could have told him, but instead I melted quietly into the 
crowd and made off. I wanted to be alone with my memories. 

The TP 243 had arrived at Honolulu on the first leg of her 
voyage out to Australia in a state of considerable disrepair and 
turmoil, the run from ’Frisco having served as a kind of shake- 
down, so the Army gave us two weeks to mend our ship and our 
ways before sending us down to Pago Pago. Except for Sparks 
and the gunner, who-were Army corporals, 7’P 243 was manned 
exclusively by civilian personnel in the Army Transport Service. 
We had an old merchant marine skipper who for some reason or 
other unknown to us had joined the ATS instead of going back 
into the merchant service. Speculation about this included every 
crime in the book from scuttling a ship sometime in his past to 
ordinary incompetence, but I suspect that his age had something 
to do with it. He claimed he was 65, but he was probably 10 years 
older. His freely given opinion about the modern sailor was not 
high and, as events proved, entirely warranted. “Not a seaman 
in the bunch,” he growled over and over again. * 

I held a rating of second officer, but was on board 243 as a 
deckhand for the voyage to Australia. The Army had reasonably 
assumed that this was a good way to get its ATS personnel out 





TWO BELLS 
AND A HALF 


The Uncensored Story Of An Incident 
Which Made Nautical History 


By PHILBROOK PAINE 


When anyone was watching, we could count on hitting something on our way out 
. 


to war, and that if a man would make a good second officer he 
should make an even better deckhand. This was a fallacy. 

Our orders eventually came down to sail on New Year’s Day, 
1943, in convoy with six other purse seiners, escorted by a 
mother ship called an FP which was almost 100 feet long. We 
were to rendezvous in the harbor just off the Aloha Tower at 
1400 and proceed to Pago Pago. 

I was assigned to the mid watch with the second mate so, a 
few minutes before sailing time, we went up to the pilot house to 
stand by. It was an assignment that all of us dreaded because, 
contrary to supposition, a man who has handled a big ship 
inevitably has trouble docking and undocking a small one. The 
skipper could be counted upon to make a mess of it and his 
nervousness and irritability always got the rest of the crew 
nervous and unhappy. If anybody was standing on the dock 
watching, we could count on hitting something on our way out. 

At five minutes of two, the skipper came out of his little room 
that was just abaft the pilothouse, stepped out on the bridge and 
spoke to the chief engineer. ‘Wind the bitch up, Chief,”’ he said. 
He came back in. “Stand by the bells, Paine. Joe,”’ he said, indi- 
cating the second mate, ‘“‘you take the wheel.’”’ My heart sank. 

Now there are several different methods of indicating to the 
engineers down in the engine room what maneuver is required 
but the system under which we were supposed to operate was 
two bells for ahead; one to bring her to a stop; three to go astern, 
and one to bring her back to stop. The next two bells put her 
ahead again, etc. A jingle calls for more speed. I knew this but, 
after our first few maneuvers that afternoon, I was ready to 
believe that something more was called for. 

After taking in the lines, the skipper, who was standing on 
the port bridge wing, yelled in for go ahead. “‘Two bells,” he 
said. ‘“‘Two bells, sir,” I repeated back and tugged the cord 
twice. The TP moved slowly ahead but then fetched up short 
and bumped against the dock. It was discovered that one stern 
line was still made fast. The skipper roared his opinion of the 
seaman from the bridge wing and, after the offending line was 
taken in, decided to back her out. “Three bells,’”’ he shouted. 
“Three bells, sir,’”’ I said and pulled three times. We went astern 
for a short distance and came up all standing against the bow of 
a tanker that was lying innocently just astern of us. “One bell,”’ 
cried the skipper, a little too late. ‘One bell, sir.” 

Then the skipper suddenly decided on a new attack. He 
waited to see if the wind would blow us away from the dock. It 

(Continued on page 105) 


The skipper looked 
as though | had hit 
him in the «face. 
“Oh!” he said weakly. 
“Two bells and a 


half.” 
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This new diesel cruiser has a large 

deckhouse containing living and din- ee 

ing saloon, pantry and pilot house. = ay ae . : Pr ae 
Accommodations include three dou- ; -— Fa Sa 2 Rs 
ble staterooms‘and bathrooms aft, and ' 

crew’s quarters forward. She is 80’ X 

18’ X 5'6"” and is powered by two 

6 cyl. GM diesels with 3:1 reduction 

hydraulic clutch. Cruises at 12 knots 


Rosenfeld Photos 


“MARYLIN” 


An 80’ Diese! Cruiser Designed and Built By 
John Trumpy & Sons for Col. Frederick Pope 





Her navigational aids are complete, including an automatic steerer, 
ship-to-shore telephone and direction finder 





» aN y : 
Galley equipment includes an oil-burning range, two electric broilers 
and an electric mixer, as well as a refrigerator and deep freeze 
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The living room is unusually light and airy. The dining saloon is at the 
forward end, adjaceni to the pantry 


The crew’s quarters for five are located forward, with private cabins 
for the captain and cook 


The use of tile cover- 
ing and the most 
modern marine fix- 
tures add to the ap- 


The owner’s cabin is large for a boat of her size, measuring 12’ X 13’. pearance and utility 


Note the sliding portlights of her bathrooms. 


**Marylin’s”’ after 

deck (lower left) is 

spacious and fully 
covered 


Specifications include fuel and water capacities of 2000 gallons each, 
a 10 k.w. 110 volt diesel generator (plus a 5 k.w. auxiliary unit), a 16’ 
launch, and two smaller boats 























H. O. 218—A NEW NAVIGATION METHOD 


By WILMER G. MASON 


now available to yachtsmen and to navigators generally 

at the Hydrographic Office, United States Navy Depart- 
ment is Astronomical Navigation Tables, H.O. 218. Through war- 
time air and surface use, this new system has already gained 
wide recognition as the simplest and most convenient of the 
various ‘tabular methods” of navigation; an ever-increasing 
use of these tables for both air and surface navigation can be 
expected. The method is already being extensively employed in 
merchant ships. 

H. O. 218 gives, pre-computed, the exact altitudes and the 
azimuths (correct to the nearest whole degree) of the 22 princi- 
pal navigational stars, for any whole degree of local hour angle 
at which these stars may be visible. For use on the sun, moon, 
and planets, H. O. 218 provides 


Reeves from the Navy’s wartime ‘‘secret”’ list and 


tude, or from the D. R. position. Few navigators bother to use 
either of these factors, and both are omitted from H. O. 218. 

The new method is designed especially for use in conjunction 
with the Air Almanac, and for extra convenience the 22 princi- 
pal stars are numbered as well as named in both H. O. 218 and 
the Air Almanac. All necessary astronomical data are equally 
available in the Nautical Almanac, however, and the Naval 
Observatory now provides a numbered list of the same stars as 
an added feature of the Nautical Almanac. (Yachtsmen who 
may have wondered why the yellow slip, containing this list, 
was pasted into the front cover of the Nautical Almanac now 
know the answer.) 

In common with the other “tabular methods”’ of navigation, 
H. O. 218 is essentially a prepared solution of the astronomical 
triangle for all positions of the 














a separate table of altitudes MRA AA A A 18° celestial bodies ordinarily used 
and azimuths for all whole de- 198 [w Ii} 157°W in navigation. It eliminates the 
grees of declination from 0° = necessity for use of trigono- 
through 28°; and correction bel — metric formulae and logarithms 
factors by which intermediate or ix = —the answers are already 
values of declination may be 17 30 N., ie worked out ‘‘in the book.” The 
interpolated. 7 33 jO W. ie three variables in the astro- 

Pre-calculation of the alti- y nomical triangle are: latitude, 
tudes and azimuths of the 22 DR. Ve the declination of the observed 
principal navigational stars is . = body, and the hour angle. Of 
the feature that makes H. O. AY oe “2 these, the only one which must 
218 “new,” and to which it ‘S . J be taken into exact account, 
owes principally its avid re- ee = when computing the results of 
ception by navigators. When ov va a sight, is the declination. It is 
using H. O. 214 — most popu- 4 in this respect, for star sights, 
lar of the older ‘tabular meth- < that H. O. 218 is superior to 
ods” —the navigator in all on the older methods, because 
cases had to interpolate for the fo there is no ‘difference of dec- 
exact declination of the ob- so 3 lination” t6 work out. Ama- 
served body, since H. 0. 214 + a teur navigators sometimes are 
gave declination values only Za 7 Sa Q>; 4 17° a little puzzled as to why the 
for whole and half degrees. % / MR 5 oS hour angle and latitude differ- 
The necessity for this inter- na ine 3 ences can be ignored, and why 
polation is eliminated from aot ‘ a4 the navigator arbitrarily ‘‘moves 
morning and evening star sights - Intercept 0} away 5 himself over’ a few miles to 


by H. O. 218 — the “tabular 
altitude” taken from ‘the 
book”’ is also the ‘‘computed”’ 
or “calculated” altitude, by 
inspection, without necessity 
for any adjustment to intermediate values of declination. 

For sights of the sun, moon, and planets, the use of H. 0. 218 
is identical with the use of the “one correction” method of the 
older H. O. 214. (The “one-correction’’ method when using 
H. O. 214 is to interpolate only for difference of declination.) 

Opportunity for error in using the H. O. 218 tables is reduced 
to a minimum by separating the data for each star into North 
Latitudes and South Latitudes on successive pages. It is not 
necessary for the navigator to go to the Almanac to learn the 
declination of the star — nor is there the risk of then taking his 
data from the Declination Same Name page instead of from the 
Declination Contrary Name page, as sometimes happens when 
using H. O. 214 hurriedly. For bodies other than the 22 principal 
stars, the H. O. 218 tables are arranged substantially the same 
as those in the older H. O. 214. 

H. O. 218 is strictly an “assumed position’? method, in which 
the sight is plotted from the nearest whole degree of latitude, 
and from whatever longitude is necessary to obtain a whole de- 
gree of hour angle. No provision is made for plotting a sight 
from the D. R. longitude, nor from the D. R. position of the ves- 
sel. H. O. 214 contains additional correction factors by which the 
navigator may, if he wishes, plot his sight from the D. R. longi- 


Fig. 1. Use assumed positions in plotting with H. O. 218. In this 
case, Lat. 17° N and Long. 157° 31’ W for Sirius and 157° 37’ 
W for Spica 
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obtain a whole degree of hour 
angle and a whole degree of 
latitude when plotting his 
sights. The explanation is that 
the resulting intercept along 
the azimuth line of the observed body is correspondingly longer 
or shorter; the line of position at right angles to the azimuth 
line is automatically corrected by the plotting method. The 
straight line of position drawn by the navigator on his chart 
departs so little from the true great circle line of position that 
the point from which it is drawn is immaterial; only its angle 
is important. What’s a quarter mile or so in the middle of the 
ocean, or to a speeding airplane? 

There is one other new feature of special convenience in 
the H. O. 218 tables; the tabulated altitudes are computed to 
include a normal allowance for refraction. Consequently, when 
computing the results of his sights by this method, the navigator 
does not correct his sextant reading for refraction; the only 
sextant corrections are the unavoidable ones for eccentricity 
and faulty calibration of are, if present; for height of eye (dip); 
for index error, if any; and, with the moon and sun, for parallax 
and semi-diameter. 

Because of “precession” and other causes, the apparent 
positions of the stars vary a little from year to year. The British, 
who got up the original tables of H. O. 218, designed their cal- 
culations to be good through the year 2,000; consequently, they 
included a ¢ correction value (to be added or subtracted accord- 
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ing to the sign given) to compensate for these slow changes in 
the heavens. For many of the 22 listed stars, however, it will not 
be necessary to apply these corrections for some years yet; the 
year in which it is necessary to start using the correction value is 
shown on each page of the star section of the tables. 

H. O. 218 was first reproduced by the Hydrographic Office 
from British Air Publication 1618. One suggestion might be 
offered for added convenience in a postwar edition: the addition 
of a blank, one-line table of ¢ correction values at the bottom of 
each page, into which the navigator could copy, each year, the 
applicable ¢ correction values for that year. With this addition, 
the navigator could take his entire data from one sheet, without 
necessity for referring each time to the supplemental table in- 
side the front cover. Since it is unlikely that anybody can devise 
a navigation method that will be good for any height of eye and 
for any sextant, this addition will about exhaust the possibilities 
of making things convenient and easy for the navigator. 

As a sample of how far H. O. 218 goes in doing the navigator’s 
work for him, consider this situation: 

In D. R. Latitude 17° 29’ N, Long. 157° 30’ W, April 27, 
1947, at about 6:09:32 p.m., vessel’s time, when it was April 28, 
04:39:32, Greenwich Civil Time, sights were obtained, corrected 
for permanent and index errors of the sextant and for height of 
eye, but not for refraction, as follows: Sirius (No. 20) bearing 
southwestward, 46° 47’; Spica (No. 21) bearing south of east, 
12° 39’; required, the position of the vessel. 

From the Air Almanac, the Greenwich Hour Angle of the 
First Point of Aries at 04:39:32 G.C.T., April 28, is (by inter- 
polation from the nearest 10-minute interval listed) 285° 12’; 
this, plus the sidereal hour angles of the respective stars, gives 
their Greenwich Hour Angles. The sidereal hour angles of the 
stars are given by the Air Almanac: Sirius, 259° 19’, and Spica, 
159° 25’. The respective Greenwich Hour Angles at the time of 
observation thus are: Sirius (285° 12’ plus 259° 19’ minus 360° 
because the total exceeds one complete revolution of the earth) 
184° 31’; Spica (285° 12’ plus 159° 25’ minus 360°) 84° 37’. Ap- 
plying the D. R. longitude (157° 30’ W) would give local hour 
angles of: Sirius, 27° 01’; Spica, 287° 07’. To get rid of the odd 
minutes and compute the sights by whole-degree values of hour 
angle, the Sirius observation is plotted from 157° 31’, and the 
Spica observation from 157° 37’ W. Both sights are plotted from 
Latitude 17° N, nearest whole 
degree of latitude. The work 
with the Almanac is now com- 
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tudes, Latitude 17°, hour angle 287°, which when subtracted 
from 360° =73° with which we enter the tables, altitude 12° 45’, 
correction minus index number 7 for position of star, azimuth 
106° true. See Fig. 3. Reference to a supplemental table, Fig. 4, 
shows thus: minus index 7 in 1947 calls for a subtraction of 1’ 
from the listed altitude, so that the actual tabular altitude is 
12° 44’, 

With the aid of parallel rulers, working from the compass 
rose on the chart, or merely with a protractor, the azimuth lines 
are drawn from the respective assumed positions. See Fig. 1. 
The sextant altitude of Sirius was 21’ less than the tabular 
altitude (47° 08’ minus 46° 47’); an intercept of 21 minutes or 
miles accordingly is drawn off along the Sirius azimuth line away 
from the assumed position (less altitude of observation indicat- 
ing a position farther away). At this point, and at right angles 
to the azimuth line, a line of position is drawn. At any nearby 
point on the line of position, the actual sextant reading could 
have been obtained at the time of observation, but at no other 
point could that reading have been obtained; therefore, the 
vessel is somewhere on this line of position. The sextant altitude 
of Spica was 05’ less than the tabular altitude (12° 44’ minus 
12° 39’); an intercept of five minutes or miles is drawn on the 
Spica azimuth line, away from the assumed position, and at 
right angles to it the Spica line of position is drawn. The vessel 
also must be on this ling of position, as on the Sirius line of posi- 
tion; the place of intersection of the two lines of position there- 
fore must be the position of the vessel, within the limits of 
human fallibility in handling the sextant. By use of the dividers, 
the position of the ‘‘fix’’ is read from the border scales on 
the chart or plotting sheet and is found to be, in this demon- 
stration, 17° 30’ N, 157° 33’ 30’’ W, about four miles from the 
D. R. position. The sights are worked in about two minutes. 

For every yachtsman who has the opportunity actually to 
practice navigation in mid-ocean, there are hundreds who like to 
‘“‘keep their hands in” and at least check their compasses for 
deviation. H. O. 218 appears to be made to order for checking 
compasses, because the azimuths are listed only in nearest whole 
degrees. No matter how steady the course and the vessel, no 
matter how smooth the water, the compass can hardly be read 
more accurately than by whole degrees, nor is any greater 
accuracy required for practical navigation. Consequently, read- 
ing the azimuth from the tables 
in whole degrees gives the navi- 
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GOING OUR WAY 


Part Il — Northward to Florida, Via the Panama Canal 











By KIM POWELL 


[On the point of “‘settling down” after a brief honeymoon, the Kim 
Powells setiled instead on a sturdy 50’ native-built converted cargo 
schooner in which they cruised leisurely down the east coast of Central 
America from Belize, British Honduras, to the Panama Canal, thence 
down the Colombian coast to their turning point at Manta, Ecuador, 
where they both had shore jobs for several months. We join them now 
for the second installment and their return to Caribbean waters. — Ep.] 


most of the year, we were told. There were many rakish, 

long-boomed balandras, roughly planked but with excel- 
lent lines for sailing. The 
Pelicano, engaged in shark 
fishing, was rather better 
kept than the others. She 
came alongside immediately 
after we were granted pra- 
tique. Aboard her were a few 
of my fellow employees and 
the vessel’s owner, Captain 
Fournier, a huge voluble 
Frenchman, whom we im- 
mediately liked. We fell to 
celebrating with ‘‘ Wind’s 
Will cocktails,” swapping 
yarns about the sea in a mix- 
ture of English, Spanish and 
French. 

Next morning, Betty Anne 
heard about an empty seat on 
the weekly Guayaquil plane. 
She had to pack in such haste 
that we were not able to give 
her the sendoff she deserved. 
A greenhorn girl when we 
sailed, she had learned fast, 
never complained of the hard- 
ships, and had even grown to 
enjoy the teamwork of sail- 
ing. 

Peg and I chose to live 
aboard Wind’s Will rather 
than in one of the crowded 
hotels. We hired a local boat- 
man, Leon Parales, to look 
after the vessel night and 
day. Our friends described the ports of Ecuador as veritable 
thieves’ dens. Besides guarding our gear while we were at work, 
he assisted in beaching and painting the hull every two weeks! 
It developed that any demurrage over two weeks at anchor in 
Manta Bay was actually asking for trouble. The teredo can 
riddle the planking of any wooden ship, copper-painted or 
tarred, if given suffi¢ient opportunity. 

Several pleasant months passed during which time we had the 
engine overhauled and the bottom painted frequently. Peg 
worked in the office at Manta, keeping a weather eye on Wind’s 
Will. My own job led me far inland during the week but I was 
always able to spend Saturday night and Sunday aboard. When 

-we were through with our work in Ecuador, it was just a week 
before Christmas. Nevertheless, Peg and I were anxious to be 
off again. 

And so, at 4:00 p.m. on December 19th, having bade farewell 
and cleared with the port authorities, we weighed anchor, 
hoisted sail, and stood away to the north for Panama. This 
time, Peg and I intended to handle the boat alone. The fair 


, NHE BAY, while open to the north, was relatively smooth 





The huge crane hoisted ‘‘Wind’s Will” high above the dock 
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southwest wind gave us a seven knot speed as we waved a final 
adios to our friends on shore. Before dark, Manta had dropped 
below the horizon and the peak of Monte Cristi became a dim 
shape far astern. Peg was preparing supper when she noticed 
considerable water in the bilge and came up to tell me about it. 
We blamed it on topside seams opened by the months of desert 
weather. I went to work by hand as our little power pump had 
not been assembled and tested in the hurry to be on our way. 

On the fourth day out, we entered a heavy overcast. The rain 
fell steadily with little wind and miles of uneven seas. The leak 
grew worse, contrary to our first guess about dry seams which 
should have swelled in a few . 
days. I diverted the engine’s 
circulation pump suction to 
drain the bilges until trash 
fouled the check valves. Then 
followed much feverish re- 
pairing during my four-hour- 
off rest. Often Peg would 
have to stay on at the wheel 
while I labored to get the 
bilges dry. 

Wind’s Will is ceiled full 
length with long 114”’ X 10” 
planks which adds a lot to 
her strength. Iron ballast is 
packed on top of this ceiling 
beneath the flooring. The 
usual method of locating a 
leak at sea had to be given 
up on account of these condi- 
tions. Currents and prevail- 
ing winds tend to carry a ship 
or life boat away from the 
mainland toward mid-Pacific 
so our prospect was truly 
desperate. We had no choice 
but pump by hand. Our mem- 
ories of the days that followed 
are nightmarish. 

Christmas at sea! We were 
thumping wearily along north- 
ward on the engine through 
apparently interminable tide 
rips, rain, and calm. I had 
cleaned the trash out of the 
check valves and the motor’s circulation pump took up the 
burden of pumping again. Thus we gained a bit of much desired 
rest for a Christmas present. But our speed through the steep, 
uneven seas on power alone was barely three knots. Next day 
our battery went dead and the auxiliary generator simply would 
not revive it. The prospect of beating north in light airs and 
going back to the hand pumping was a gloomy one indeed. The 
sight of three whales only a quarter mile away failed to stir our 
weary souls. 

Two seeminglygendless days followed during which we beat 
fitfully northeast for the Darien coast. Rain fell in torrents 
while Peg or I stood watch, and the bailing and pumping went 
on and on. Twenty-five buckets per hour, 24 hours a day! 

At dawn on the 28th, Peg sighted the lofty mountains above 
Bahia de Pifios, Panama. We spent the whole day working in 
on light contrary airs only to fall becalmed a mile off the rocky 
steep-to shore. A half-knot littoral current flows north on this 
side of the Gulf of Panama and we wallowed along with it all 
night. Sailing Directions H.O. 174 advised us: “The navigation 
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of the approaches of the Gulf of Panama for a sailing 
vessel is one of the most tedious, uncertain, and vexa- 
tious undertakings known to the seaman.’”’ We were 
bearing witness to the awful truth of those words. By 
the following evening, we had drifted abeam of Gara- 
chine Point, the southern entrance to Bahia de San 
Miguel. Here, four centuries earlier, Balboa first 





























launched the ships he was destined never to sail to Ecuador and 
Peru. That night (it was New Year’s Eve), we caught a fine 
series of rain squalls and decided to stand away for the Pear! 
Islands. There we hoped to get our battery recharged at an 
Army base. 

The first dawn of the new year found us becalmed off San- 
telmo Island in the Perlas Group. We passed the entire day 
creeping in ever so slowly with only the lightest kind of airs to 
make it possible. If had taken 14 soul-taxing days from Manta 
to this anchorage. Only one grass hut was in sight on shore. But 
we launched our pram and rowed in. The negroes who lived 
there had only a few eggs to sell, but two of the natives volun- 
teered to help us beach Wind’s Wiil. 

We brought her in on an already ebbing tide. By the light of 
our gasoline lantern, we cleaned the hull of large barnacles but, 
in the soft sand, were unable to locate the leak. Later it was 
found to be a lost fastening in her garboard strake. Fortunately, 
when she floated off on the next tide, grit from the bottom must 
have clogged the hole for we made much less water from there 
on in to Balboa. 

San José Bay, only a few miles to the west, required another 
full day in the light airs. There we were given an Army surplus 
battery in lieu of our dead one. From then on until arriving in 
Balboa, we used both sails and engine. We entered at the usual 
anchorage amid great cargo ships and then chugged up the 
channel to the basin. We had the huge Mechanical Division 
crane hoist Wind’s Will into a cradle high above the sea. There 
she underwent a thorough bottom job while a new and deeper 
shoe of native maria was lagged to her keel. Afterwards she was 
easily lifted back into the sea again by the towering crane. 

Peg’s family, our old friends and many new ones came down 
to visit while we lay at our quiet berth. We kept busy making 
alterations: enlarging the galley, stepping a topmast on the 
main and shortening by eight feet the long overhanging main 
boom, changes that had long been planned. We replaced the 
gaff-headed foresail with a main staysail and fisherman. We cut 
and roped a new suit of sails, doing all the cutting and rope work 
ourselves. New lanyards in the deadeyes. New running rigging 
throughout. Fresh paint below, on deck, and topsides. All these 
helped to rejuvenate our weather-beaten old girl. 

Then we heard bad news. In December, Endeavor had been 
wrecked near Bocas del Toro. Perhaps they were entering at 
night and were misguided by the town’s lights which shine sea- 
ward across a coral reef, the same circumstances which we had 
been lucky enough to avoid. All we could learn was that no lives 
were lost but the beautiful Endeavor herself was a total wreck. 

Bill Daniels, one of the Canal Zone’s most ardent yachtsmen 





Alongside us lay “Alone,” a 28-foot yawl bound for Tahiti. The new 


sail plan (left) did not affect our moderate weather helm 


and an expert boatbuilder, had just launched his Mason- 
designed 30-foot Mafiana Class sloop Marilyn with proper 
ceremony and attendance. He asked us for a tow to St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, where he was going to make his home. We gladly 
agreed to accommodate him as our own plans were to sail up to 
Tampa in March and visit niy family there for a couple of 
months. 

All through the winter months, when sudden northers are 
most frequent, we toiled over the ship, getting her ready for the 
implacable old Caribbean. We installed a 110-volt d.c. gasoline 
power plant to keep our battery up, run our lights and radio, 
and a refrigerator when, if ever, we could find one. We laid 
battleship linoleum on all the flooring. These and other long- 
deferred jobs were finally accomplished. 

Came the 18th of March, our last day in Balboa. We brought 
Marilyn down to a berth alongside that night. Bill slept aboard. 
His wife and baby daughter Marilyn had gone on to Florida by 
plane. We three, Peg, Bill and I, sat up late that night discussing 
the voyage that lay ahead of us. 

A crowd of friends arrived early next morning to transit with 
us to Cristobal on the Atlantic side. We were glad they found 
time to come along as handling the two vessels through up- 
lockages required many able hands. We motored all the way 
against a steady Trade Wind. That evening, lying alongside the 
Cristobal Yacht Club pier, we bade farewell to our friends. 

We cleared that evening, March 19th, having lashed an extra 
drum of gasoline on deck. Then we steered out through the 
breakwater into the night and rough water. Our tow had behaved 
beautifully in the still waters of the Canal, even on the turbulent 
lift-lockages, but under sail in a seaway, the 114” manila tow- 
line leaped out of Marilyn’s bow chock. There resulted much 
yawing on the part of our fin-keeled tow which slowed us con- 
siderably, adding at least a half point to our leeway. Suddenly 
the topmast shrouds pulled loose their ring-bolts. Bill luffed up 
while I threw lashings through our stout scuppers to secure the 
slackened shrouds. 

We beat up the coast through nasty seas that night. Next 
morning, we found ourselves well to windward of the Farallones. 
As Marilyn kept on yawing with the towline snapping in and 
out of the fairlead, we decided to put into Portobello, Panama. 
There a smooth anchorage would enable us to check over the 
rigging and get ourselves in shape again. 

How welcome was the quiet harbor of Portobello! There Bill 
went to work on the towline, seizing and wedging it into Mari- 
lyn’s hardwood bow chock. Next, he nailed down a copper cap 
to cover the narrow opening and lashed the long, unstepped 
mast down on top of the cap. Later, he located and caulked a 
leak around Wind’s Will’s bilge pump outlet. Peg squared up 
the first day’s usual confusion of books, dishes and wet clothes 
and I went over the standing rigging. 

We passed that night at anchor but went ashore early next 
morning to bathe in a beautiful, clear pool above the town. By 
9:00 a.m., we were back aboard, weighing anchor. Thus on 
March 2ist, the spring equinox, we took our departure from 
Panama. Steering NE XE on the port tack, we averaged four 
knots and better with Marilyn coming along nicely. On the 
morning of the 23rd, we came about some 50 miles off Cartagena 













































““Wind’s Will” at the 
Mechanical Division pier at Balboa. Bill hooked 
a big barracuda (right) on the Moskito Banks 


“Marilyn” alongside 


and began the long lay for Cape San An- 
tonio, Cuba, planning a course to windward 
of Roncador and Serrana Banks. Before 
midnight on the 24th, the Trade Winds, 
which usually eased up a bit at this hour, 
grew fresher instead. Great ocean swells 
started rolling by. They were soon breaking 
everywhere, so it seemed wise to take in the 
standing jib, the fisherman having been 
down since nightfall. I cranked the engine 
to keep an even luff in the main, and 
thereby ease the strain of driving two boats 
ahead on the taut canvas. We plunged on 
through breaking seas, averaging seven 
knots with Marilyn straining at her leash. 

Dawn came at last. The weather grew 
worse. So we took in all but the main stay- 
sail, heaving-to with the engine turning 
slow. In this way, the helmsman could keep our bow close to the 
wind despite the rolling combers that capped each giant wave. 
Had it not been for the danger to both vessels on a following 
sea, we might have quartered away close-reefed for the lee of 
Serrana Bank, about 100 miles northwest of us. A large tanker 
in ballast drove by scarcely a quarter mile off but even she dis- 
appeared quickly in the deep troughs of the great rollers. 

For two days, we stayed hove-to with the wind at Force 8. 
Peg wrote in the rough log: ‘“‘ We’ve climbed over enough heav- 
ing mountains to make a brand new range, complete with water- 
falls, canyons and foothills . . . if only they were solid!” Un- 
able to take any sights, my dead reckoning indicated an average 
one knot speed to the north. Actually, we were tossed and blown 
nearly 70 miles to the west. Fatigue, spindrift-reddened eyes, 
and salt-stiffened clothes were our wages. The mental strain and 
worry about how much offing was left to Roncador had turned 
us into a forlorn trio. Observations were impossible for two long 
days. Finally, on the 26th, we wearily made short sail. 

Once again we stood away, but this time steering NNW for 
the lee of Serrana Bank. A little while later, the towline tore out 
of Marilyn’s bow chock as we bore rapidly away over the still 
heavy seas. Shortly thereafter, her running light fell apart and 
hung dangling at the end of the wires from the battery. Peg 
called me on deck from a restless sleep. I tried to haul Marilyn 








YACHTING 


alongside while she luffed up Wind’s Will. But the steep seas 
caught Marilyn and ran her sharp bow into us, ripping away our 
heavy port rail. She fell back undamaged herself, but we decided 
to let matters remain as they were until we reached the shelter 
of Serrana on the morrow. The towline appeared to be in good 
shape despite the loss of its seizing. Peg put Wind’s Will back 
on the course and Marilyn came yawing along in protest. I told 
Bill what had happened before his watch and he agreed with us 
that we’d better keep on for the lee of Serrana rather than at- 
tempt anything at sea. 

That night at 12:15 some weird combination of seas caught 
Wind’s Will and drove her ahead rapidly. At the same moment 
a cross sea swung Marilyn beam-to so that we fetched up short 
with a bang. The towline parted at Marilyn’s rail! I luffed up 
to come about, calling for Peg and Bill. We were soon running 
back over our course through the black night. Within a few 
minutes, we had all sails down and were wallowing in the vicin- 
ity of Marilyn. The night was black and there was nothing else 
to do. Our only hope lay in the two vessels drifting together 
until dawn. She was off there somewhere, but only the nearest 
white-caps showed dimly through the gloom that suddenly 
came over us all. Bill, of course, stayed up staring into the im- 
penetrable darkness. Peg made us some coffee and turned in. 
At 3:00 a.m., I followed. Dawn broke slowly. I came up to find 
Bill still vainly sweeping the white-capped seas for sight of 
Marilyn, his baby daughter’s namesake. 

We started the faithful old engine and worked out a search- 
pattern with an east-west axis, as our night wind had stayed in 

the east. First we steered to SSE, returning 
ay on 4 north course on the off chance that we 
had out-drifted her. Then our courses be- 
came SSW and NNW at 6 knots, keeping 
the same east-west axis, crossing and re- 
crossing it every hour. At long last, with 
aching eyes and heart, Bill said we might 
as well take up our course again. The 
deep troughs and flashing white-caps had 
smashed our slender hope of sighting 
Marilyn. 

We hoisted all sail to the Northeast 
Trade but with heavy hearts steered away 
to pass between Quito Suefio and Serrana 
Banks that evening. During the early part - 
of the night, we entered smooth seas to lee- 
ward of Serrana Banks and the breeze 
freshened. Our average speed was 614 knots 
through the passage. We decided to keep on 
for Cuba, as there was nothing to gain by 
stopping now. 

Already we were planning the recovery of 
Marilyn. I drafted a letter in Spanish, copies of which Bill would 
mail to the Port Captains of all likely ports in Central America, 
offering a generous reward. We would write to our friend Cap- 
tain George Goff in Belize, whose small coastwise freighters 
might bring in word of her. Besides, we expected to sail Wind’s 
Will back in June, and ask everywhere for news of Marilyn, 
particularly at the banks, keys and islands where she most 
likely would have drifted. 

That night, the 28th, our breeze began to fail and next morn- 
ing we were becalmed on smooth seas. The old engine was 
cranked again and we steered away on a NW X W course. Bill 
uncovered one of the violins he himself had made. We enjoyed 
his admirable interpretations of rare old sea ditties and classic 
selections. On the afternoon of the 31st, Bill was first to sing 
out: ‘Land Ho!”’ from his lookout on the foremast. He thereby 
won our three-buck kitty as the first to sight land. It was 
promptly identified as the Cafiadas, 1017-foot mountains on the © 
north side of the Isle of Pines, less than 30 miles away. We stood 
on in, making the coast about two miles west of Caleta de 
Carapachibey before dark. Then, altering course for Cape San 
Antonio, we followed the low, unremarkable shore westward. 

Next day, a fresh northeast breeze sprang up to relieve our 
long spell of calms and light airs. We roundéd Cape San Antonio 

(Continued on page 98) 

















Rosenfeld 
“Gretchen III” was designed and built by John Trumpy & Sons, 


now of Annapolis, Md. Her owners are Gertrude and Roland 
H. Zinn, of N. Y. Dimensions: 60’ I.0.a., 16’ beam, 7’ 6” draft. 
She is powered by twin 6-cyl. GM diesels 


“Phantom” (left) is a 
new flat-bottom, ply- 
wood racing cat boat 
designed and built by 
Russell Marston and dis- 
tributed by R. G. Pond, 
of Essex, Conn. She has 
a pram bow, a length of 
14’ and 5’ 11" beam 


ig : Arthur M. Vinje 

This 30’ lifesaving boat was designed by A. M. Deering and built by Peter- 

son Builders for the University of Wisconsin. Speed: 37.5 m.p.h. with a 

12-cyl., 316 hp. Scripps. “Cero” (below) is a 28’ offshore fisherman 

designed by P. L. Rhodes and built by Thomas Knutson & Sons for Ernest 
R. Brooks, of Cedarhurst, L. 1. Twin Grays drive her 19 m.p.h. 


LAUNCHED 


THIS YEAR 


Hubert Scott-Paine is the designer and 

builder of the new 24’ Sea Beaver ‘Marine 

Station Wagon” (below). A round bilge, 

planing hull, with semi-tunnel stern, this 

utility model is first of a new line built at 
Greenwich, Conn. 


The 37’ 5” l.0.a. “Flying Swan” (below) is Alden-designed, 
Palmer Johnson-built for Henry Hagemeister, Green Bay, Wis. 
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A general view of the dock and float showing details of the anchor irons 


A DOCK, GANGWAY AND FLOAT—AND 
HOW TO BUILD THEM 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


N RESPONSE to numerous requests for the details of a 
practical dock for private use, I have undertaken to 
assemble here the data necessary to construct one. 
As shown it is intended for use where there is some 
range of tide. There should be about 2’ 6” of gangway 
for every foot of tide. This will give a grade of about 
22°. The general dimensions of the various com- 
ponents are shown in the drawings on the adjacent pages. 

_ The piles for the dock should be well treated with creosote 
or some other suitable chemical to reduce the danger from 
worms. The 2 X 8 cross pieces and the 2 X 4 diagonal bracing 
would also be better for treatment with the same chemical. 
All the woodwork of the dock and gangway should be of a good 
weather-resistant variety of lumber such as cypress, yellow 
pine or fir. All parts not chemically treated should be well 
painted with a good grade of marine paint. 

All fastenings should be galvanized and washers should be 
placed under the heads of all lag screws (except those used in 
securing ironwork). When in doubt, use the larger size fasten- 
ings. The wrought iron hangers and anchor irons can easily be 
made by any competent blacksmith and would be better if 
galvanized. Obviously, the dock may be made as long as neces- 
sary by adding the required sections and supporting piles. If 
a hand rail is wanted, use the dimensions shown for the rail 
on the gangway (omitting the diagonal braces). Be sure that 
the cross piece supporting the gangway hangers rests upon the 
shoulder of the pile as shown in the detail drawings, otherwise 
it might tend to sag in time. Cut shallow flats in the way of 
all 2 X 8 cross pieces so that they will have shoulders to sup- 
port them also. The time taken to do this will repay you in 
future years in a stronger structure than one hanging entirely 
on lag screws. The deeper you can drive the piles the better — 
unless you are planning to take up the dock in the winter time. 
The 2’ 6” depth shown should be about minimum and, where 
ice conditions are severe, more depth is desirable. 
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Gangway details are pretty plainly shown in the drawings. 
The 34” iron pipe bushings for the roller axle should be a 
good fit in the side stringers at the point indicated. A little 
heavy oil on these bearings each season will help to reduce 
wear. This also applies to the hanger bearings at the other 
end of the gangway. 

Credit for the design of the float shown must go to Stephen 
J. Watts, boatbuilder, of Marion, Mass. It was in his yard that 
I observed several floats of this type and, with this article in 
mind, I asked his permission to take measurements. Mr. Watts 
generously granted my request and volunteered the information 
that he had been building such floats for use in local waters for 
a good many years. It can be seen, therefore, that this is a well- 
tried design. It has numerous advantages: ease of construction, 
great stability, flexibility as to length and ease of hauling 
out in the autumn. The oak skids up the bottom allow the 
float to be run up any beach on rollers. Mr. Watts builds 
all his pontoons to the same dimensions and makes his floats 
in multiples of five feet (beginning at ten feet long) by simply 
adding another pontoon for each additional five-foot length. 

The pontoons are rugged in construction as can be seen 
from the dimensions given. All seams are calked and payed as 
in commercial vessel construction. The whole pontoon is well 
covered with a good grade of anti-fouling paint. The pontoons 
are held in place by means of the four 34” tie rods, one at each 
corner as shown. Loosening the nuts on the rods permits the 
pontoon to be removed from the float in case of necessity. 

It would be well to secure each of the anchor irons with four 
¥4"’ diameter galvanized bolts. Nuts and washers can be put on 
the inside face of the 4 X 6 stringer to which they are bolted. 
This will permit removing the irons in the autumn so the float 
can be moved without pulling up the piles. Allow about one inch 
clearance all around between the anchor irons and the hard 
wood chafing strips on the piles. The strips must be well spiked 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“Stormy Petrel Ill’? was designed by Tod Backus and built by the Fort Pierce Boat Co. She is 
36’ I.0.a. and is powered by twin Chrysler Crowns which give her a top speed of 19.6 m.p.h. 


“STORMY PETREL IIl”’—A NEW SPORT FISHERMAN 


By VIVYAN HALL 


HIS PUTS the boat where she ought to go, fast.” The 
speaker was Tommy Gifford, noted fishing guide, the 
boat was his Stormy Petrel III and “‘this” was the steer- 
ing device, a swivel knob handle with which he can swing the 
twin rudders from hard right to hard left in three seconds. It’s 
a crank arrangement with a knob like that used on a big 14/0 
reel and it leaves one hand free for the engine controls. 
This fast action steering crank is in the cockpit at the fighting 
station close to the fishing chairs, with the rudders placed di- 
rectly in the propeller streams to turn the boat “right now.” 
From the fighting station, Tommy can watch both fisherman 
and fish and adjust course and speed. A second set of controls, 
by which the boat is normally operated under way, is on the 
flying bridge atop the deckhouse. Steering here is with a horizon- 
tal wheel and here also are more than the usual aids — compass, 
radiophone extension, locker for binoculars— all within a 
streamlined plywood structure with the sides wide enough to 
serve as seats. Steps on the mast make for quick access to either 
control point. From his 27 years’ experience as guide, Tommy 
figures that time is of the essence in any fishing, north or south. 
The hull was designed by Tod Backus, head of the Fort 
Pierce Boat Co., where she was built. Tommy’s ideas went on 
from there. She is a trunk cabin type with enclosed deckhouse, 
36’ 0.a., 34’ Lw.l, 11’ 6” beam and 2’ 8” draft. Sturdy and 
strong, she has 7%” batten-seamed cedar planking over oak 
frames but saves weight by using plywood and aluminum 
wherever possible. She is V-bottom with an easy reverse curve 
and, even with much heavy equipment aboard, her twin Chrys- 
ler Crowns with 2:1 reduction gears pushed her up to 19.6 
miles per hour on her trial runs. 
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The engines are fresh-water cooled with inboard heat ex- 
changers. Salt water, brought in by extra pumps, is used to 
cool the mufflers and exhaust lines. A 12-volt generator on one 
engine provides current for lights, radiophone, toilet, air horn, 
blowers, etc.; while a 6-volt on the other charges the starting 
batteries. Two 120-gallon gasoline tinks give her a cruising 
radius of 225 miles. 


(Continued on page 102) 


She incorporates countless ideas resulting from the owner’s 27 years 
of experience as a fishing guide 









































Just before departure from Bay Head,’'N. J., on a December morning with the thermometer reading 
10°! Notice the icicles under the counter 


STRETCHING THE SEASON 


A December Passage From Bay Head to Norfolk 


By VINCENT GILPIN 


HEN SEPTEMBER brought me ten good 
days in East Winds I considered the season 
definitely closed, but two months later I 
had an intriguing plea for help from Jack 
Brelsford. “I’ve bought a 47’ schooner and 
I want to get her south. Won’t you help to 

* take her down to Norfolk?” So late on 
Monday, December 2nd, we met on board, at Slade Dale’s in 
Bay Head, with Vincent Bush and Herbert Fulweiler. This made 
a fine crew — all sailors, Herbert an expert navigator. 

We brought all the winter clothing we had — flannels, sweat 
shirts, lumbermen’s socks, boots (rubber and stadium), even a 
voluminous fur coat. And at Bay Head the thermometer read 
10°! Herbert arrived on an unheated bus from Philadelphia, 
livid with cold, but the Shipmate was going in the galley and an 
oil heater in the cabin, so he soon got back to normal. And I may 
say at once that we had no further difficulty with cold. Blankets 
were ample and we slept in luxury in Stella’s two single state- 
rooms and two good saloon berths — an unusual accommodation 
plan, which had its advantages. 

She is a centerboarder but deep bodied, with 5’ 2” draft and 
substantial displacement which makes her feel like a keel boat. 
Incidentally, it gives her 7’ standing room and a comfortable, 
leisurely sense of space unusual for her length. She has a whole- 
some gaff rig with sheets led aft, a rqomy cockpit, good binnacle, 
and permanent life line stanchions, which I sometimes wish 
were compulsory on seagoing boats. A 45 hp. Palmer gives six 
knots at low throttle. 

After a final internal warmer-upper, we lingered over a good 
dinner in Point Pleasant to discuss strategy, which was not too 
satisfactory. Nobody wanted to go to sea at 10°; visions of 
heavy icing-up were not pleasant, and the northwester of the 
previous night had already coated decks and lines where she lay 
at the wharf. On the other hand, no one in Point Pleasant could 
give us any encouragement for taking 5’ 2” draft down Barne- 
gat! And the picture of warping Stella’s 25 tons off of the mud 
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was possibly a little less alluring 

than skating around on icy decks. 

We decided to let the morning de- 

cide, got into woolly pajamas, and ~ 
burrowed into the blankets. 

* Tuesday came in brilliant, with 
moderate wind —still cold, but 
promising. Tank capacity was not 
too great— we figured 16 to 18 
hours — but this should take us to 
Cape May, especially with a prob- 
able boost from the wind. So we 
decided on a night run down the 
beach; we couldn’t ask for finer 
weather. Jack hurried through last 
arrangements and we felt our way 
over the flats to the Manasquan 
Canal with nothing to spare, for the 
northwester had lowered the head 
of the bay nearly two feet. We just 
made it, well satisfied to turn our 
backs on ditch crawling, and passed 
the Manasquan jetties before noon. 

How good that clean water 
looked, with just a little swing to 
give the boat life as she plowed hap- 
pily southward! We didn’t touch 
the sail covers; the wind, instead of 
swinging north, had almost died, 
and we settled down to a steady 
power grind. Quiet as it was, the 

little breeze off the land carried a 

penetrating chill, and presently Vin 

Bush dug out a strip of awning and 

converted it to a weather cloth 

along the cockpit, to the complete 
comfort of the man at the wheel. 

Hot soup, sandwiches and coffee 
went right to the spot and on the whole we concluded that win- 
ter cruising, even in freezing weather, was not half bad. There 
was no spray on deck, and with the aid of a little sea water we 
soon got rid of what ice remained on board. 

So we ran till the sun left us and the moon, more than half 
full, took its place, flashing silver over an oily sea. For a time the 
wind went out entirely and we churned along on almost still 
water, making good progress but a little disappointed not to 
have the fair wind we expected. But pretty soon a gentle 
southerly came feeling its way up the coast — nothing to hurt 
in itself but in its wake came a little bobbly sea. Slowly it grew 
and by ten o’clock it was running just the right length for Stella 
to lift off one sea into the bosom of the next, so to speak, and — 
you guessed it — stop almost dead in a little smother of foam. 

This was something else again and we checked time and dis- 
tance carefully as we picked off the buoys, with the sad conclu- 
sion that we just didn’t have a chance of making Cape May 
before the tanks were dry. Those little waves had cut us down 
to about four knots. Well, what to do? Obviously, make sail. 
But no one on board had ever seen those sails set, we didn’t 
know where anything led, and the moon didn’t make it too 
clear; the sail covers were on. In short, it was just a nuisance to 
make sail at this point and, in any case, the breeze was so light 
that we couldn’t hope to make any worthwhile progress against 
it. 


.G. Bush photos 





Well, Atlantic City’s red and green was flashing ahead and 
just off the beach, south of the inlet, was shoal water which 
should be reasonably quiet. Why not drop hook there and sleep 
until it was light enough to run the inlet to the gas tanks? By 
1:30 we were swinging to a plow anchor and plenty of chain, off 
the Steel Pier! We looked at each other and grinned, none of us 
had contemplated spending a December night just here. The 
little sea caught her a bit quartering and she rolled but nothing 
to hurt. 

Wednesday’s dawn heard the winch clanking and as we headed 
up channel a crimson sun cleared the horizon, warming: the 
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sleepy waterfront and promising another perfect day. An hour 
later, we were southbound again, this time with little or no sea 
to check us. The wind promising a little help, we rolled up the 
covers and made sail, glad to see Stella at last in proper cruising 
trim. Even though the canvas did not add knots, it made us feel 
that we were really on a passage and at least we located every- 
thing. The rig was efficient and wholesome. 

Weran a comfortable six knots over a sparkling sea. The suc- 
cession of familiar South Jersey resorts marched steadily by and 
looked so sunny and summerlike that we almost forgot that the 
mercury was still low in the tube, especially with a comfortable 
cabin to pop into when the chill struck in. My ancient and vo- 
luminous fur coat gave me the equal of a heated pilot house. 
Incongruous to absurdity, it was luxurious, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the day. 

This morning Herbert “had a concern” for the top of the 
binnacle, which did not want to move. By careful prying, it was 
finally lifted off and all surfaces polished and oiled but even 
then it was hard to adjust. Herbert then evolved some makeshift 
gauges and determined that the rim was not quite a true circle, 
causing undue pressure on the top. His time for the rest of the 
day was used in working out contrivances for gently squeezing 
the rim back into shape, and the result was a binnacle in perfect 
condition, really a great satisfaction. 

Shortly after lunch, we sighted the 
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Lights were lit again before we pulled in to Chesapeake City 
at 5:45 for gas, ice and mail. About 8:00 we swung clear of traffic 
in the mouth of the Bohemia River and dropped the hook. And 
then appeared the thickest, juiciest steak seen in Maryland since 
the war. It was a still, still night, with a light fleece of fog tucked 
in close over the water and the woods of Elk Neck turning black 
in the west as the yellow moon swung beyond them. 

At Friday’s dawn, the indomitable skipper was shaking down 
the Shipmate and we groggily rolled out and manned the wind- 
lass. Downstream a huge barge lay at anchor and she was 
headed our way, which meant the tide was with us! How did it 
happen? At all events, we slid down the Elk at a gratifying rate. 
Whether the weather had changed or we were really getting 
“Down South,” the sun certainly was sunnier and the wind had 
lost its bite — partly, of course, because there wasn’t any to 
speak of. We had planned for Annapolis today but, as we passed 
the buoys with a strong favorable current, it became evident 
that we should be able to do better than that. We scanned the 
chart for anchorage farther down which would tie in with Her- 
bert’s program; he had to be home by Sunday. We decided to 
make port at Crisfield. 

It was a quick run and we slipped in past the huge wireless 
station early in the afternoon and tied up at the Esso dock. I had 

to trot uptown to make sure no urgent 








Cold Spring jetties and were soon roll- 
ing up the canvas while we ran up the 
harbor to town. After refilling tanks we 
got permission from the Coast Guard to 
tie up for the night at its wharf on the 
west end of the canal to Delaware Bay 
(mindful of our uneasy berth of the 
night before) and were off, with the te 
sun only an hour high; it was always Del & Chey Canal. 
surprising to find daylight so short, sf 
The bridges all opened promptly and 
we traversed the ditch quickly but not BALT 
quite in time to dodge sunset; so out 
came the running lights with full for- 
mality, in view of our government ¢ 
berth, though twilight and moonlight dy 
showed things up pretty plainly. And. VA he 
then planning to wind the ship to meet 
a favoring tide at the wharf, I slowed 
the engine, edged over to the left of the | 
cut, and gave her full right rudder. She 
swung beautifully about half way, then 
seemed to check, possibly from an 
eddy, and suddenly the wharf was 
right under her: bow! For one awful 
moment I expected the crash of a 
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mail awaited us. This, plus a milk 
supply and a search for a swab for the 
galley, took nearly an hour but we were 
southbound again at last with some 
hours of daylight left and the bay still 
as smooth as the harbor. Certainly this 
kind of winter cruising was nothing to 
complain of! 

Herbert busied himself with the 
Bliss log; on taking it in when entering 
Annapolis, just as the rotator came to 
hand, the line parted a foot above it. It 
was quite a job to extract the stump, 
insert the line and secure it with a 
little copper pin which had to be filed 
out of a nail, and then the first pin 
leaped nimbly from the pliers into the 
cockpit scupper. 

It was another peaceful run; in fact, 
the whole trip was much too peaceful 
to suit sailing enthusiasts. By six, the 
gorgeous moon was brilliant overhead 
but on the water a thin low fog gath- 
ered which cut down the visibility of 
lights surprisingly. We were following 
the main channel buoys down the bay, 
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splintering bowsprit but she cleared 
and sidled up to the wharf like a 
friendly dog. We passed the lines in silence. Then Vin 
looked at me and said, in an awed undertone, ‘‘ Were 
you at all scared then?” and I could only answer 
“Just scared green!” 

We lost no time absorbing dinner and rolling into 
the blankets for we wanted to make Chesapeake City 
next day and the current tables showed tide against us 
up the Delaware; an early start would give us an hour 
or so of slack water as well as a longer day. 

Thursday’s dawn was just breaking when the 
alarm clock rang and we were well under way north- 
ward when the red sun pulled himself reluctantly away 
from the horizon. We laid an off-channel course on the 
Jersey side and found only a moderate tide against 
us, but that held all the way to the canal. There it was 
still contrary and held so to Chesapeake City. Again 
there was no wind of consequence, so it was a long 
steady grind over smooth water sparkling under a 
brilliant sun. Herbert unlimbered Jack’s new sextant 
in the morning for some practice sights and went into 
ecstacies ‘over its light weight and clear vision. 








From the expression on the skipper’s face, one might conclude that wearing heavy 
gloves and eating a sandwich present certain complications 
























































O WONDER some newcomers to 
N yachting decide that farming and 
golf are fun after all. It’s easy to get 
into trouble on the water, especially when you are new to the 
game. Now that the season has all but passed for many of us, 
these mistakes may rankle and boats which were launched with 
enthusiasm in the spring may now be listed for sale or swap for 
a good croquet outfit. But don’t lose heart. You have plenty of 
company among yachtsmen who have been making mistakes for 
years. We all do it, to greater or less degree, often to the amuse- 
ment of our friends but never to our own. The amazing thing is 
that we repeat the same type of boner, apparently improving in 
reverse through constant application. 

People being people, these mistakes will continue. But so 
many are foreseeable that a review of the more common ones 
might diminish the rate of recurrence next year and might keep 
that boat from the auctioneer’s block. And while many boners 
_Mmay be either amusing or annoying, depending on which boat 
you are in at the moment, others can have their serious, even 
tragic, side. 

Take this obsession among fishermen and youngsters for row- 
ing offshore before a brisk wind. Maybe the fish always look 
hungrier on the other side of the bay, or maybe rowing to lee- 
ward is such fun that it can’t be resisted. But it is no fun trying 
to punch back against it later on and sometimes it becomes 
plumb impossible. Enough of this, and the lure of fishing and 
rowing may vanish. Our bet is that you would have caught 
more fish under the lee of the shore anyway, arid certainly would 
have had more time to cook them. Another solution to the 
above dilemma which has occurred to thousands is to buy an 
outboard motor. A fine idea, but it is equally fine to bring 
along a good stout pair of oars, even though you’ve got one of 
those engines that “always starts.” 

The sailing yachtsman has wonderful material with which to 
make mistakes and often makes full use of his opportunities. 
Pity the poor guy who persuaded his wife that they could do 
without a washing machine for another year or two (or ten if 
she’s lucky) so that he could buy a new suit of racing sails. 
Then he uses them in a heavy wind before a proper breaking in. 
Not only does he come in last because his new, full-cut sail is 
little better than a bag in that going, but he effectively blows 
it out and ruins its shape for all time to come. 

The uninitiated often think of other ways to ruin a sail, 
whether new or old. Failure to slack off the luff and outhaul 


The Oft Repeated Errors of Yachting Are 


Sometimes Humorous But Not Always 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


after a rain squall is a quick 
way to do this, made doubly 
ironic by the fact that the sail 
would have been faster had 
they been slacked. Should the 
wind blow up while the sail is 
wet, trimming sheets hard may 
> Tl also harm the sail — sometimes 
{ justifiable in an important race 
| but never when just out for a 
! sail. Upon reaching the moor- 
| ing, if the sail isn’t ruined com- 
pletely, it can be made so 
quite readily by furling it or 
bagging it while still wet. Mil- 
dew is sure to make short work 

| of it under such conditions. 
We sailors, when we stop 
thinking, can devise other ways 
to get in trouble. A sure fire 
way is to fail to replace worn 
running rigging. When a main 
sheet parts in a close race, the 
possibilities defy a landsman’s 
imagination. More serious and 
more important is a failure to 
replace worn-out standing rig- 
ging, with the result that the 
mast needs replacing instead. 
To doa complete job, try to get 
an extra month’s use out of a worn-out mooring line — the finest 
way we know of losing a boat in one of those late summer storms. 
When large fleets gather, trouble seems inevitable. We know 
of at least five boats which visited Larchmont for Race Week 
last summer, anchored trustingly for the night and by morning 
had dragged either out of the harbor or into other boats. This 
required real application since it never blew hard on any night 
throughout the week. The explanation in each case followed one 
of two patterns. Either the scope of the anchor rode was too 
short (in one case less than twice the depth of the water whereas 
7 to 1 is the recommended ratio) or an anchor intended for little 
more than a rowboat was used to “‘hold” boats up to 30 feet. 
For sake of variety, other boats anchored so close to shore that 
one found herself high and dry at low water and another wound 
up perched on top of a rock her owner never dreamed (nor took 

pains to find out) existed. 
| \ 














This tide business can cause 
lots of complications. As a boy, I 
rowed ashore in Nova Scotia, the 
land of 40-foot tides, pulled my 
dinghy on the beach, returned 10 
minutes later to find her more than 
50 feet from the water. I could 
just barely drag the boat and 
never would have caught the re- 
ceding tide if two disapproving 
fishermen hadn’t given me a hand. 
My Dad thought this was pretty 
stupid. By the time he went ashore 
that night, the tide was high again. 
He tied his dinghy to the dock by 
Sy % her 20-foot painter and returned a 
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“‘He tied his dinghy to the dock by her 
20-foot painter and returned a few 
hours later to find her hanging ver- 
tically a good five feet above the 
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few hours later to find’ her hanging vertically a good five 
feet above the water. 

Returning to Larchmont Race Week (it could have been any 
Race Week), a paradise for the seeker of common mistakes, 
countless boats which had anchored with sufficient scope to 
prevent dragging were moored so close to other boats that they 
were in danger of (and in at least one case actually did) swinging 
into them when wind and tide shifted. Worse still was the fre- 
quent practice of mooring two boats, one astern of the other, to 
one anchor. Scarred topsides were mute testimony to the du- 
bious value of this practice. 

Granted that in a crowded harbor it is difficult, though not 
impossible, to avoid the above errors, yet there are others for 
which no excuse is apparent. I’m reminded of the mishap which 
befell a good friend of mine and a truly good sailor. A new- 
comer to yachting had just bought a Star which, for various 
reasons, he managed to sail a bit slower than all other boats in 
his fleet. Thinking it might be faulty tuning, he called on my 
friend (name cheerfully furnished upon request) for advice. 
The latter took one look, decided that something was wrong 
aloft and forthwith started climbing the mast. “Will the mast 
hold your weight?”’ asked the fearful owner. ‘Sure, nothing to 
it, I’ve climbed my own Star’s mast many times,” was the 
reply. Just about the time he was reaching the upper spreaders, 
the wash from a passing launch started the boat rolling and my 
friend swinging aloft like a metronome. The second swing was 
too far and friend, mast and boat all kept right on going. Before 
he could let go, the mast broke and, still hugging it in his grasp, 





A result of garbage disposal as practiced by some cruising yachtsmenl 


the expert plunged into the water. He could hardly receive much 
satisfaction from the fact that many a good man, in too great a 
hurry to retrieve a flying halliard on a light boat, has experi- 
enced similar humiliation. 

It is not hard to be careless in leaving a boat for the night. 
Just as you have her about half secured, along comes the launch. 
You give a few frenzied efforts towards making her shipshape, 
throw the wrong sails in the launch and break your neck follow- 
ing. On board the boat a general state of chaos may exist. Most 
common ones in my boat are as follows: Mooring pennant not 
through the bow chock; halliards not belayed or both sheets 
and halliards trimmed too taut (with the result that, if it rains 
and they shrink, the spars may be pulled out of shape by the 
excessive stress); mooring buoy either overboard and bobbing 
against sleek topsides, rolling about on the newly painted deck, 
or hanging loosely aloft from the jib halliard so near the mast 
that, when the halliard dries out and stretches, the can will 
pound against the easily scarred spruce spars. Such trivia as 
Irish pennants, hatches left open, decks unswabbed, sails im- 
properly stowed and water in the bilge are barely worthy of 
mention. The important point, and one that is observed re- 
ligiously, is don’t miss that launch. 


Boners committed by newcomers to the racing game are sel- . 


dom looked upon with amusement by competitors. To them it 
1s a source of amazement that someone can race a boat without 
even a fundamental knowledge of the racing rules. Under the 
new rules, the knowledge that the port tack boat and the 
weather boat must keep clear is sufficient not perhaps to win 
races but certainly enough to keep out of trouble except at the 
start. By reading the so-called anti-barging rule, a newcomer 
can take care of his obligations at the start as well. If only these 
three rules were read and understood by everyone, the flagrant 
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“You give a few frenzied 
efforts towards making 
her shipshape, throw the 
wrong sails in the launch 
and break your neck 
following” 


violations which occur in all newly populated classes would be 
almost nil. Not content with ignoring the racing rules and 
thereby lousing up the racing in his own class, some would-be- 
yachtsmen have such an affection for the starting area that they 
stay in it while other classes are maneuvering for the line. There 
is no finer way to lose friends. But in this case, the inexperi- 
enced offender is apt to have plenty of company from a host of 
veteran starting line jammers for whom the restricted area has a 
perpetual and fatal fascination. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
that this condition will improve with time but it is pleasant, if 
somewhat wishful, thinking anyway. 

It is not necessary to own a sail boat to incur the wrath of 
fellow yachtsmen. Some power boat skippers manage to do the 
job very well indeed by running at high speed through crowded 
anchorages. It’s great fun to demonstrate your boat’s speed and 
your ability to control her in close quarters, and it’s a temptation 
I’ve often been unable to resist. But ask the guy who has just 
varnished his rub rail, or who has gone aloft to reeve off a new 
halliard. Ask the cook who has brimming pots on the stove or the 


. Iman with a tray of tall cool ones in his hand. Their reaction to 


your flashy performance will not be one of unmitigated admira- 
tion or joy. 

Nor does a sailor while racing look with favor on your power 
boat as she runs at high speed across his bow. The quarter wave 
you kick up will cause his boat to lose headway, particularly in 
light airs. If, when you see him gesticulating frantically, you 
wish to drive him plumb loco, do not slow down and never never 
alter your course to pass under his stern. Instead, acknowledge 
his gestures by a cheery wave of your hand and continue as be- 
fore. If he is still coherent after such treatment, run your boat in 
circles around him while trying to determine what’s eating him 
anyway. And, if you intend to follow the race closely, you can 
make it more interesting by staying directly to windward of the 
sailing fleet. Should you ever question the suitability of your ac- 
tions, renew your confidence by watching other boats, both 
power and sail, doing the same. 

On the other hand, it might be well if all racing skippers took 
a day off to go cruising under power when a large fleet was out 
racing. Like as not, they would find it more than disconcerting 
to be screamed at and threatened whenever they got anywhere 
near the racers, even before interfering with them. One might 
begin to wonder just who these sailors felt owned the ocean any- 
way. Then one might conclude that all that should reasonably 
be expected from passing power boats is a slackening in speed if 
they are crossing a racing boat’s bow and, when practical, an 
alteration of course to pass under her stern. What most sailors, 
except the anchor man, fail to realize (or perhaps they realize it 
only too well) is that when they ask a power boat to pass under 

(Continued on page 98) 












HOW THE NEW RULES WORKED OUT 
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Vanishing Americana? This start took place several years ago. Under the new anti-barging rule, Nos. 77 and 16 would not be allowed room 





An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of the Optional Right of 
Way Rules After a Season of Use Throughout the Country 


HE Optional Right of Way Rules of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. having been in widespread use 
for a full season, it is now possible to reach 
some conclusions regarding their effectiveness. 
YAacutTInG solicited the opinions of prominent 
racing skippers and race committee chairmen 
in the various yacht racing associations which 
have sailed under the new rules. Opinions were received from 
members of the following associations: The Southern Massachus 
setts Y.R.A., the Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound, the Chesapeake 
Bay Y.R.A., the Gulf Y.A., the Detroit River Y.A., the Inter- 
Lake Y.A., the Lake Michigan Y.A., the Lake Y.A. and the 
Pacific International Y.A. 

The reports range from an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
new rules in their present form, down to a 50-50 reaction. It is 
significant that no one considered the new rules less desirable 
than the official ones and in only one association — the Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A., as reported by its secretary-treasurer, T. 
Marshall Duer, Jr. — were yachtsmen split half in favor and 
half opposed to the new rules. Mr. Duer pointed out, however, 
that only a few clubs on the Chesapeake tried the new rules 
at all, so their reaction represents a small percentage of the 
total. In every other area, yachtsmen felt, in varying degree, 
that the Optional Rules represent an improvement. Typical of 
the most enthusiastic reports was the following telegram re- 
ceived from P. J. Darnell, of the Inter-Lake and Detroit River 
Y.As.; “Regarding opinion of new rules, advise that we used 
them entire season without difficulty. This covers I.L.Y.A., 
D.R.Y.A. and Barthel Series. Have acted as Judge, Rules 
Chairman and Timer this year and feel very familiar with new 
rules — fewer fouls, fewer protests, more simplicity.” 

Harry C. Kendall, secretary-treasurer of the Inter-Lake Y.A., 
implies the greater harmony between protest committees and 
yachtsmen under the new rules in saying: ‘We have done more 
sailing this year than ever before and the judges mix with the 
sailors without any fear.”’ 
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Another enthusiastic endorsement of the new rules came from 
Ted Dunlap, chairman of the public relations committee of the 
Lake Michigan Y.A. In answer to our query he replied: ‘‘ For 
the sake of discussion in your article, I would like to send you 
something both for and against the new rules, but I have failed 
to unearth any criticism. Throughout the season, I have talked 
to most of the representative racing skippers in the Chicago 
area, to the Milwaukee yachtsmen and to the Green Bay and 
Kast Shore sailors and, without exception, there has been noth- 
ing but enthusiastic approval of the new rules.” 

EK. P. Robertson, secretary-treasurer of the Detroit River 
Y.A., is another enthusiastic supporter. He writes: ‘‘I believe 
that the use of the N.A.Y.R.U. Optional Right of Way Rules in 
Detroit River regattas this season has been successful in every 
way. I would say that the new rules were not hard to understand 
and: that they are easier to apply than the old rules. I do not 
believe the number of fouls and protests was reduced, but the 
post-mortems, after decisions were rendered, were not as 
vehement as I have heard before.” 

Most of the other yachtsmen who wrote us furnished specific 
information both pro and con. The general reaction was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the new rules but, with the exception of 
the opinions already quoted, it was felt that there was definite 
possibility of improvement. By all odds the most popular section 
of the new rules (in factit has been heartily endorsed by everyone 
we have heard from) is Rule 31-A, the Anti-Barging Rule. John 
Fennessy, chairman of the M.I.T. race committee, sums up 
the general enthusiasm for this rule when he writes, in part: 
“Tn general, we are quite satisfied with the new rules. If the only 
change contained therein were the anti-barging one, they would 
still represent quite an improvement. Rule 31-A represents in 
our opinion the most effective anti-barging rule yet devised and 
should certainly be adopted for permanent use. It has been our 
experience, however, that good though this rule be, barging can 
be stopped only by good starting lines and hard,boiled race 
committee action.” 
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On Long Island Sound, this rule has worked beautifully in 
most classes. In both the International Class and the S Class, 
which number close to 20 starters each, barging is no longer a 
problem. During Larchmont Race Week the Atlantics and 
Lightnings, with roughly 40 boats starting, still experienced 
a good deal of barging, in spite of the fact that the lines were 
good. To be hard boiled, as Mr. Fennessy aptly suggests, the 
committee would have had to throw out at least 10 yachts on 
some starts. One supposes that the real fault in this case is 
twofold. (1) Forty boats are too many to be starting on one gun. 
(2) Some of the starters in these classes were not well enough 
acquainted with the new rules to assert their rights under them 
or, in other cases, to avoid infringing on the rights of others. 

The latter theory is borne out by the comment of J. Gilbert 
Scheif, secretary-treasurer of the Gulf Y.A., who writes as fol- 
lows: “ The anti-barging rule has caused some trouble. However, 
we believe the difficulty is that the full implication of the rule 

‘is not yet realized by the average skipper. As a result there is 
considerable piling up around the weather end of the starting 
line, and some smart skipper in the lee position gives the rest 
of the boats a lot of trouble. The fact is slowly being brought 
home to the average skipper that often a lee start is the best 
start even though at times he may not have a clear wind because, 
under the new anti-barging rule, the lee start is the safest start 
from the standpoint of mix-ups and fouls. It is believed that, 
as soon as the average skipper becomes cognizant of the full 
implications of the anti-barging rule, we shall have a lot less 
trouble and fewer protests.” 

In any event, yachtsmen the country over seem agreed that 
the anti-barging rule is a good one and that it either already 
works better than the official rule or that it gives promise of 
doing so. The bargers now appear to be getting the worst of the 
starts and therein lies the real value of the rule and its greatest 
promise for eventual trouble-free starts. : 

Unanimous agreement was reached on the fact that the new 
rules are easier to interpret than their predecessors. Yachtsmen 
approve the fact that the wording is simpler and a yacht’s rights 
more clearly defined. And all who have served on race com- 
mittees are agreed that when protests do arise it is éasier to 
arrive at a decision. 

The new luffing rule was also singled out for special approval 
by a number of our informants. It was unanimously agreed that 
the new ‘‘mast-line”’ position could be more accurately deter- 
mined than the older position at which the lee boat could no 
longer strike the weather one forward of her main shrouds. (How 
to be sure without trying?) Also popular is the provision which 
requires the lee boat to return to her base course as soon as the 
weather boat has reached the mast-line position, though some 
object to the fact that the control of the situa- 
tion shifts so soon to the weather boat. 

Thus far, we have mentioned only the favor- 
able reactions to the new rules, but, although 
these predominate, many yachtsmen, while ap- 
proving the rules in general, feel that certain 
sections could be improved. 

The most common objection is to Rule 30-E, 
regarding tacking and jibing. John Fennessy, of 
M.1.T., writes as follows on this: ‘‘It has been 
our experience that Rule 30-E, Tacking and 
Jibing, causes skippers to tack too close, espe- 
cially in small boats. A tack is presumed to be 
completed the instant the sail fills. Small din- 
ghies, which pivot on the centerboard, can tack 
and fill when a tack has been initiated only half 
a boat length in front of another yacht. Particu- 
lar difficulty has been experienced in the case 
When two close-hauled port tack yachts are 
beating to windward, one forward and under 
the lee of the other by a boat length. We have 
found that the lee yacht in this position can tack 
and fill even when she is initially only a boat 
length, away. Needless to say, this places the 
Weather skipper in a touchy spot. To save the 
boats, we have been forced to adopt in our in- 
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tramural races a rule stating that any yacht which completes a 
tack within two boat lengths of another yacht so as to involve 
probability of collision does so at her own risk. In intercollegiate 
competition, the rules have been used strictly as written. As a 
result, the commonest foul in intercollegiate racing is now tack- 
ing too close. Fully realizing the fact that the filling of the sail is 
an easily determinable fact and therefore better than a flexible 
yardstick, we nonetheless fear that it results in too many ' 
collisions.” : 

W. H. Day, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific International 
Y.A., feels nfuch the same way, expressing himself as follows: 
“T consider this rule treacherous. Assume two boats hard on the 
wind, on the port tack, and one slightly ahead and to leeward. 
The latter boat can tack and enjoy the starboard tack right of 
way as soon as her tack is completed. The tack is completed as 
soon as she is on a ‘full and by course.’ In a lively boat, such as a 
Star, I doubt if the period of time taken in tacking, as defined in 
Rule 29-5, would exceed five seconds from the time the tiller 
is put down. All the weather boat can do is keep an exceedingly 
sharp lookout and hope the tiller doesn’t break when the skipper 
pushes it down.” 

Several other yachtsmen agree with the above opinions. Corny 
Shields, of Long Island Sound, and many others we have talked 
to, however, still prefer this rule to the old one which required 
a boat to gain headway on her new tack before gaining any rights. 
The new rule, they point out, has the advantage of permitting 
one to determine more accurately when one’s rights are estab- 
lished. And remember that the burdened yacht need not begin 
to keep clear until after the other has completed her tack, and 
that the burden of proof to justify a tack made close aboard of 
another yacht rests on the yacht that tacked. 

Many yachtsmen feel also that the new rules do not provide 
sufficient safeguard against barging at turning marks and forcing 
an overlap after the outside boat has commenced rounding. 
Arthur Besse, secretary of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A., 
sums up the case against this rule as follows: ‘In approaching a 
turning mark down wind, the matter of an overlap is difficult 
to determine since the yachts under the optional Rules do not 
need to be sailing the same course. If the yachts are on different 
headings, either because the outside yacht has sailed wide to 
make a close rounding or because the inside yacht has gone in 
the opposite direction (to keep from giving room to another 
yacht or for any other reason), a technical overlap might exist 
by definition even though the inside yacht was not really en- 
titled to room. The words ‘or altered her course in the act of 
rounding it’ do not seem to give the leading yacht. protection 
against barging at such a lee mark. The best suggestion I have 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A_common complaint is that the new rules encourage tacking too close as No. 1 appears — 
to be doing, though she may only be luffing around the mark 




























Just after the start of the race. The contestants find the going lumpy in the Hudson River 


TWO LATE SEASON RACES 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


The Harwood Trophy Race Around Manhattan Island 


at the same time on the September 14th trek around 

Manhattan Island in quest of the Harwood Trophy and 
assorted lucre. When the 17 finishers had been classified, it 
developed that the hares (hydroplanes) had double-crossed the 
fable and done about as well as the tortoises (runabouts). In 
fact, top money went to Aljo V, a 225 hydroplane piloted in a 
most wide-awake manner by Joe Van Blerck, Jr. 

The name of Joe Van Blerck is far from new to power boat 
racing. Back in the days before we entered the first World War, 
when boats like Hawk Eye, PDQ, Peter Pan and Baby Marold 
were the toasts of the circuit, Van Blerck racing engines were 
known the world over. As time went on, larger manufacturers 
came to dominate the field, but the Van Blerck name continued 
as a respected one in the industry. In the past two years the 
family has regained its prominent position in the racing picture 
thanks to the exploits of chunky, affable, 36-year-old Joe, Jr., 
and his 225s bearing the name Aljo. 

Just five weeks before the Around Manhattan Race, Aljo V 
(the smallest starter in the Gold Cup Race) was towed from the 
course at Rockaway, smashed and battered by the rough seas. 
She was old, as race boats go, having been through several years 
of hard campaigning for another owner, before the war. But Joe 
had such faith in her that he turned her over to a boat yard to 
make a new hull from the shredded remains. Four short days 
before the Harwood affair, the rejuvenated Aljo V was back from 
the yard, looking quite shiny but completely devoid of instru- 
ments, engine and other essential equipment. 

Before going to work, Joe looked her over, patted her fondly, 
and opined that she might have a chance if he could “use” 
another driver to run interference through the driftwood of the 
Hudson, East and Harlem Rivers. He had checked the course 
and knew what he would be up against. 

Immediately before the start of the race, it was obvious that 
Van Blerck’s preoccupation with the driftwood menace was a 
sound precaution. The Hudson at 79th St. was moderately 
calm. A 10 m.p.h. wind blew almost directly down the river and 
the combination of current and outrushing tide kept the sea 
down to an easy lumpy condition. The flotsam, however, was 
enough to give a cruiser skipper the horrors. Some of the stuff 
floating around was twice as long as one of the race boats. 

Strangely enough, the first incident, which occurred some 
three minutes before the start, had nothing to do with drift. 
Devilish Dolly, a Jersey skiff owned by Harold Disbrow, caught 
fire as she came past the judge’s boat and drifted downstream 


Te HARES and the tortoises — 26 of them — started 





to the accompaniment of a hissing 
fire extinguisher. 

As the 26 boats fell into line for 
their starting run, they formed an 
impressive fleet. What was lacking 
in the finer points of close starting 
was more than made up by the 
maelstrom they created. Hot Potato, 
Jack Schafer’s Hisso-powered three- 
point hydro, driven by Al D’Eath, 
made a wild dash through the fleet 
and broke into an immediate lead. 
Oliver Elam’s Mercury, the old 
Ohio Valley 725 Class campaigner, 
now equipped with a big Curtiss, 
was unable to plane effectively in 
the wakes of the other boats and 
was forced to craw] off to a late start 
with her enormous engine barely 
“ nerking.” 

The field had run little more than 
a mile when Pal-o-Mine, an old 33- 
foot Liberty-engined Baby Gar 
runabout, running well up with the 
leaders, barreled over, dumping her 
three-man crew, uninjured, into . 
the Hudson. The boat floated a 
while bottom up and then sank, 
Driver Len Perry was unable to 
advance any reason for the spill he had just taken. 

Bill Bourne, driving the Class E runabout Prowler B, was 
tied. up in the pits and finally roared over the line 74% minutes 
late. He had covered barely half a mile when a large object 
resembling a hatch cover could be seen to fly from his boat. 
Undaunted, Bill continued as far as the George Washington 
Bridge where, within a few miles of the finish, the Prowler made 
a fast trip to the bottom. 

At the southern tip of Manhattan Island, observers checked 
the leaders past in this order: First: Harry Lynn’s Skyrocket; 
Second: Aljo V and Third: Stanton Falt’s Typhoon. Van Blerck 
had found someone to “‘use.”’ In fact, he was concentrating so 
hard on following the leader’s wake that he narrowly missed 
ramming a ferry in front of which his pilot fish had ducked. Joe 
later reported that he had been so nearly aboard that ferry that 
he felt he should go back and pay a fare. 

The East River took a comparatively light toll. Foremost 
victim was William Luby’s Ckoro which dropped out below 
Brooklyn Bridge after a piece of drift had neatly sheared off her 
rudder. 

The Harlem was calm and this was the stretch where most of 
the boats were able to run at or near top speed and improve 
their times. As he neared the Hudson end of the Harlem, Van 
Blerck decided that it was time to quit playing “follow the 
leader” and go out for first place. Suiting the action to the 
thought, he pushed his little red hydroplane out in front. 

Waiting for bim in the Hudson was his Freeport neighbor, 
Guy Lombardo, at the wheel of his express cruiser. When Joe 
pulled abreast, Guy gave his twin Sterlings their heads and the 
two came down the river nearly bow to bow. It wasn’t until 
they reached the committee boat and Aljo flashed over the 
(Continued on page 95) 
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The winner with Joe Van Blerck, Jr., at the wheel } 
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The President’s Cup Regatta 


ASHINGTON’S President’s Cup Regatta will be best 
remembered as the occasion for a full-dress display of 
meteorological monkeyshines. Saturday, September 
20th, was cold and misty, with occasional blankets of light fog 
to turn the course buoys into elusive will-o’-the-wisps. The fol- 


‘lowing day turned out to be hot and muggy, despite a stiff 


breeze that whipped the course into a heavy chop. Throughout 
this disagreeable display, the slightly sparse fleet of entrants 
produced a highly satisfactory show, replete with capsizings, 
collisions, an explosion, some close brushes, and a quartet of new 
record claims. 

Favored contender for the $17,500 silver President’s Cup 
was the Dossins’ Miss Peps V, Dan Foster up, fresh from tri- 
umphs in the Gold Cup and National Sweepstakes. Two former 
President’s Cup winners were primed to resist her: Herb 
Mendelson’s 1940 victor, Notre Dame, chauffeured by her de- 
signer, Dan Arena, and the 1946 holder, Miss Great Lakes, 
driven by Guy Lombardo, with owner Al Fallon riding as 
mechanic. Also present were Jack Schafer’s Hot Potato and 
Schafer Special. 

At the start of the first heat, Lombardo poured the great 
brown Miss Great Lakes over first, closely followed by Peps and 
Notre Dame. Going upstream to the first turn, Foster moved 
into the lead with a display of speed that immediately foretold 
the eventual outcome. Despite this clear indication, for the 
remainder of the 15 miles the two boats ran so closely that the 
crowd, the broadcasters and the press apparently felt that it 
was anyone’s race. Notre Dame steadily lost ground even though 
Dan Arena was obviously pushing her to the limit. The 620 
cubic inch Deusenberg just couldn’t match the power of the 
1710 inch Allisons driving the leaders.. The Fallon boat seemed 
to be much more seaworthy than the leaping, yawing Peps, 
but Foster clearly had more than enough speed to win. Round- 
ing the last turn of the heat, Peps was a scant 50 yards in the 
lead and the crowd sent up a shout that could be heard over the 
roar of the exhausts. But nothing that the crowd, or Fallon, or 
Lombardo could do was enough to close that gap and Peps 
bucked over the finish line some two seconds ahead of Miss 
Great Lakes. Notre Dame followed by about a half mile. Foster’s 
speed of 70.2 m.p.h. was just short of the 71.181 record he 
established while driving Miss Great Lakes to victory in 1946. 

The second heat, run in extremely rough water, provided the 
high spot of the race. Guy had been quoted as saying that he 
was going to come out of the first turn in the lead or “‘plant”’ 
Miss Great Lakes on the Potomac’s slimy bottom. From the 
outset, he seemed about to make good his threat. He boiled 
down to the start 50 yards ahead of Foster, while Arena trailed 
another 50 yards astern. Going into the first turn, Guy had 
shoved the thundering Great Lakes 100 yards in the lead and 
Arena was practically pushing Peps around the buoys. Down 
the first backstretch, Lombardo continued to move away from 
Foster until he had established a lead of a quarter of a mile. The 
crowd had barely come to realize that its favorite was ahead 
when Miss Great Lakes disappeared in a gargantuan cloud of 
muddy Potomac. Before the spray had settled, the boom of a 
heavy explosion drifted back to the committee boat. 

It turned out that Great Lakes’ propeller shaft had torn loose 
from its moorings and flown aft, shearing off the rudder on its 
way. The explosion was undoubtedly the result of the engine 


Guy Lombardo and Al Fallon (below) in ‘“‘Miss Great Lakes’’ lead at the start of the second heat 
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running away and then being suddenly cut off — a risky bit of 
business with such a highly supercharged machine. Neither 
Fallon nor Lombardo suffered any injury, but the boat was 
through for the day. The real cause of the accident may never 
be known, but one of the newsmen, watching the boat through 
high-powered binoculars, reported that she threw a large black 
object high astern immediately before her demise, leading to the 
suspicion that she had collided with some heavy driftwood. 

With Great Lakes hors de combat, Arena pushed Notre Dame 
into the lead. This lead he was able to hold until the second 
backstretch, when Foster turned on more Allison and Peps 
moved out ahead. Peps ended up by winning the heat, skating 
over the finish line on her port sponson 30 yards ahead of 
Notre Dame. The winning heat speed was 61.713 m.p.h. 

Before the third heat, Arena checked his point standing which 
indicated his only chance of victory to be through Peps failing to 
finish. He figured that Foster would take it easy, to improve his 
chances of finishing, and decided that he would just take Notre 
Dame out for an easy ride. Surprisingly enough, when the white 

(Continued on page 110) 





“Peps” wins the second heat, skating over the finish line on her 
- port sponson 





Vince Schwing’s “Betty V”, winner in the 225 division..Below, Sam 
Crooks’ “Dragon” and George Brinkerhoff’s ‘Monk Il’ battle for 
the lead in Class E 
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The “breeze” on Miami’s waterfront, many miles from the storm center. The character at the left probably isn’t fishing 


A HURRICANE HITS 


THE FLORIDA AND 
GULF COASTS 


Some small boat owners at Coconut Grove, Fla. (above), ignored the warnings. ‘‘Under 


the old live oak tree”’ this cruiser rests (left) after jumping a 15-ft. wall at Gulfport, Miss. 


~~ 


At Chef Menteur (below), on L. Pontchartrain, Miss., the shores were 


boat-littered 
Thomas Sloan 


[Eprror’s Note — The following account of riding out the recent 
Florida hurricane was received by Walter Juettner from Chester A. 
Bentley, commander of the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Power Squadron.] 


HOPE that you have not believed the reports that Ft. 

Lauderdale was wiped out in the recent hurricane. While I 

do not wish to minimize the fierceness of the storm, we are 
still doing business at the old stand. We didnot have one death 
here. There was widespread damage but people ’round here 
have learned what to do and what not to do so that we came off 
better than in 1926. 

I was suspicious of this hurricane as far back as September 
13th and, when it began to slow up off the Bahamas, I made 
preliminary preparations. On the 16th, I had come to the con- 
clusion that we were likely to get the full force of the storm but 
waited until the 1445 Weather Bureau advisory came in before 
holing up. That advisory was, “‘ Hoist NW Storm Warnings from 
Ft. Lauderdale to Titusville, Fla.” 

The center was reported 175 miles E of West Palm Beach 
with winds 160 m.p.b. near center. When I looked at the baro- 
metric pressures and saw that Miami showed the lowest, I got 
Mrs. B. off to a hotel and went aboard Southward Ho and got her 
underway up New River and into the jungle where I had the 
company of Colonel Clarke Edgerton in his boat Hoot Mon. We 
tied up to trees in a little canal and that is where we rode it out. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THE 
MONTH IN 


YACHTING 


LAKE MEAD SWEEPSTAKES 


> In contrast to last year’s rugged racing 
weather, the 1947 Lake Mead Sweep- 
stakes on September 27th-28th were con- 
ducted under near ideal conditions on the 
big man-made lake in southern Nevada. 
It was a first class show all the way 
through with some of the closest racing 
seen in the West this year. The youngster 
Don Hollis, of Los Angeles, who just a 
week previous had won the National M 
Hydro at Brownwood, Tex., was unbeat- 
able and took the field of 12 Ms into camp 
in straight heats. The closest race of the 
regatta was in the B Hydros when George 
Steiner, driving Lrttle Butch, and Ed 
Silva, in Daisy June, battled it out for 
both heats. Each driver won a heat and 
Steiner got the nod for the fastest lap. 
The outboard runabout events brought 
out substantial fields of fast boats but the 
Class F Racing put on the best racing 
with a dingdong battle for first between 
Hovey Cook in Millionaire Kid X and 
Ken Jolley in his new Bear Cat III. Cook 
won with the fastest time. In the C 
Hydros, Frank Nunes had his Lightning 
screaming all the way for two heats. 
Wally Albright, Jr., of Culver City, in 
the first lap of the Cracker Box Race, 
drove a 51 m.p.h. lap but faded in the next 
four rounds to miss the record by a scant 
mile an hour. Some of the drivers in Divi- 
sion II of the 225 Class raised an awful 
commotion about the 135s stepping up 
into their class and, when the race came 
off, promptly proceeded to trim the 
smaller boats in the choppy going. Rich 
Hallett won both heats with his fast mov- 
ing Im In. Dale Brown’s Duz, holder of 
both records for the E Racing Inboard 
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Runabout Class, took first. The P.O.D.Hs 
put on two terrific heats with Elmer 
Cravener in Pudgy walking off with the 
point total. In the windup of the inboard 
events, Chuck Powell, of San Gabriel, 
cleaned up in the fast 135 Class. 

Lee Richey, regatta chairman, left no 
stone unturned to insure the success of the 
Sweepstakes, which were conducted in 
fine fashion. 

First place winners were: M Hypro- 
PLANE, Don E. Hollis, Los Angeles; A 
Hypropiane, Ed Silva, Hanford; C 
Racine OursBoaRp Runasovt, Russ Hill, 
Bellflower; CRACKERBOX INBOARD Run- 
aBoutT, Wally Albright, Jr., Culver City; 
F Racine OvutTBoarp RunaBout, Hovey 
Cook, Baldwin Park; 225 Cu. In. In- 
BOARD HypROPLANES, Richard Hallett, 
Downey; B HypRoPLANE OvrTBoarp, 
George Steiner, Alhambra; C SERVICE 
OvutTBoaRD Runasout, Leonard Gates, 
Ventura; E Ractne, Dale Brown, Long 
Beach; C Hypro, Frank Nunes, New- 
man; F Hypro, Frank Nunes; P.O.D.H., 
Elmer Cravener, Los Angeles; 135 Cv. 
In. (Points toward Jafco Trophy), Chuck 
Powell, San Gabriel. Kenr Hrrcucocxk 


“NAUTILUS II” WINS 
TRI-ISLAND SERIES 


> Nautilus II, T. Harbine Monroe’s 45’ 
sloop of the Tacoma Y.C. fleet, was an- 
nounced winner of the Seattle Y.C’s 
annual Tri-Island sailing series by race 
officials of the Seattle club, early in Octo- 
ber. It was a close squeak for Nautilus IT, 
however, for her 46 points were only one 
better than Angelica’s 45. 

The Tacoma yacht garnered 20 points 
in the Hat Island Race, May 17th-18th, 





Ray Krantz Photos 


Dr. D. W. Dale’s “Intrepid® 
and T. H. Monroe’s “Nautilus 
I? (left) respectively Vashon 


and Tri-lsland winners 


Roy Skaggs, driving ‘‘Skalawags,” leads in the first heat for Class E runabouts at Lake Mead 





Kent Hitchcock 


when she took a seventh in Classes A and 
B, and 16 points in the Vashon Race, 
September 13th-14th, when she rated 
second in Class A. The clinching touch 
was‘ rendered the following week-end 
when Nautilus IJ came home over-all 
winner of the re-sailed Protection Island 
Race and added 10 more points. Second in 
the Protection Island Race was George 
W. Miller’s Class B sloop Westwind, with 
C. W. Stimson’s Angelica third in the fleet 
of 11. 

A fine performance in the series was 
turned in by the Class B sloop Westwind, 
owned by George W. Miller, Seattle Y.C., 
by placing third in final Tri-Island stand- 
ings with 43 points; all other yachts in the 
tabulation below are Class A big stickers. 

The summaries: 


Hat Vashon Protection 
Yacht Island Island Island Totals 
Nautilus II 20 16 10 46 
Angelica 25 12 8 45 
Westwind 22 12 9 43 
Dorade 24 14 3 41 
Lady Van 26 7 6 39 
Maruffa 17 17 q 38 


(Final Tri-Island results for the. smaller 
classes not available at this writing.) 


Ray KRantz 


VASHON ISLAND RACE 


> Intrepid, one of the most remarkable 
sailing craft in Pacific Northwest yachting 
history, won the Seattle Y.C’s Around- 
Vashon-Island Race on September 14th 
so decisively that either her actual or 
corrected time would have given her 
over-all victory. Intrepid’s owner-skipper, 
Dr. David W. Dale, of the Seattle and 
Corinthian Y.Cs, brought the fast “ Eight” 
across the finish line 50 minutes ahead of 
his nearest rival. 

The Vashon Race gave evidence that 
Maruffa, Jack Graham’s 67’ yawl, is 
going to be strong competition in future 
races, Maruffa turning in the second best 
corrected time. 

Bob Withington’s, Evergreen sloop 
Kuon, over-all winner of the Hat Island 
Race, May 17th-18th, was third over-all. 

Division winners were: Class A, Maruffa; 
Class B, Jaunty, Neil Christensen, Ta- 
coma Y.C.; Class C, Sunny, Frances A. 
LeSourd, Corinthian Y.C.; Class X, 
Triki, Marshall Perrow, Seattle Y.C.; 
Special Sloops, Intrepid, Seattle and 
Corinthian Y,Cs; Evergreens, Kuon, Bob 
Withington, Seattle and Corinthian, and 
Six-Metres, Lulu, William E. Boeing, Jr., 
Seattle. Ray Krantz 
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WOOD PUSSY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> The first National Championships of 
the Wood Pussy Class brought a fleet of 
24 boats from Massachusetts, Long 
Island, Connecticut and Westchester to 
the Orienta Y.C., Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
September 13th and 14th, and ended 
with Jack Cowley, of the Manhasset Bay 
(L. I.) fleet, the national titleholder. 
Cowley’s Little Jester finished the five 
races with the slim margin of 9734 points 
to 97 over Dick Akers’ Sneak Thief, with 
Ed Steadman, also of the Manhasset fleet, 
third and Fred Gade, of Noroton, who 
was disqualified in one race, fourth. 
Cowley’s name will be the first engraved 
on the new Palmer Scott Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Bowl put up by the builder of the 
popular little one-design cat boats. Stead- 
man took the Fred Gade Trophy, which 
goes to the contestant leading at the end 
of the first day’s racing — three races in 
this case. Grover KrircHHOF 


YALE WINS McMILLAN CUP 


p> When the second decade of intercol- 
legiate yachting competition was con- 
cluded at Marblehead, September 8th- 
10th, with the 20th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. 
National Sailing Championship for the 
MeMillan Cup, the Yale Corinthian Y.C. 
was in possession of two of the three 
major laurels of collegiate yachting. In 
May, on the Thames, two freshman skip- 
pers, Robert Coulson and Robert Monetti, 
gave the Elis their first National Dinghy 
Championship. At Marblehead, Coulson, 
with Dick Carter as crew, captured the 
MeMillan Cup for Yale for the first time 
since 1937. 

Coulson and his crew won the cham- 
pionship, sailed in International 210s, by 
their ability at close reaching. In two 
races, the Yale boat appeared headed for 
serious setbacks when the six crews 
reached the weather mark but, in each 
case Coulson overhauled no less than 
three rivals on the final leg of triangular 
courses when close reaching without the 
benefit of parachute spinnakers. 

The six crews which qualified in June 
for the 1947 McMillan Cup finals drew 
some of the best racing conditions of the 
year at Marblehead. Yale came from be- 
hind to win the opening race and there- 
after was never headed for the series, 
scoring three firsts and two seconds in 
five races. A sixth race proved unnecessary 
because of Yale’s wide margin. But the 
Blue’s edge was deceptive. Three races 
were decided by six-, two- and six-second 
margins and another by less than a 


Bermuda News Bureau 


minute. Jack Blodgett, of Princeton, won 
two races but, lacking consistency in the 
others, won second by only half a point 
from Francis Seamans, of Harvard. John 
Marvin, of M.I.T., the defending cham- 
pion, finished fourth. 

LreonaRpD M. FowLE 


INTERNATIONAL DINGHY REGATTA 


p> The Essex (Conn.), Y.C., held its first 
big International Dinghy Regatta on the 
Connecticut River, September 12th-14th, 
with 23 boats competing. This concluded 
a busy year for the “Fourteens,” with 
international matches at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda; Manchester, Mass.; Seattle, To- 
ronto and, finally, at Essex. 

Dick and Art Besse successfully de- 
fended the Roger Sherman Warner 
Memorial Trophy they first won in the 
spring at Manchester. Without winning a 
race but by consistently scoring seconds 
and thirds, they accumulated 97 points 
in the five races to win by 26 points over 
Colin Ratsey, of Essex, and Mac Paschal, 
of Bermuda, who were tied for second 
place. Eight Canadian and Bermudian 
entries enlivened the competition but 
river currents and the tides confused the 
“‘invaders”’ considerably. Charlie Bourke, 
the Royal Canadian Y.C. maestro, won a 
race, as did Paul McLaughlin, recently 
returned from England and a season in 
“Fourteens’”’ over there. The Carter 
brothers, John and: Dick, had two sensa- 
tional wins by sailing around the fleet. 

A brisk southerly prevailed the first 
day and a light, wet, easterly the next. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
regatta was the even competition between 
the latest creations of Uffa Fox, Gordon 
Douglass, H. Curtis Hall, and Charles 
Bourke. Each of their ‘ Fourteens” won 
at least one race, while the Besses’ cham- 





Press Association, Inc. 
President Truman hands the President’s Cup 
to Danny Foster, driver of “Miss Peps V” 





YACHTING 


The International 14s sail at Essex, Conn. 
(left), all but our correspondent (below) 
Comdr. Rowe, who swims 





Harry W. Balz, Jr. 


pionship boat is Fox’s old Alarm model, 
built by Englert, of Syracuse, in 1937. 
Point summary: A. & R. Besse, 97; 
Mac Paschal, 71; Colin Ratsey, 71; Wal- 
ter Rowe, 6914; J. & R. Carter 6714; 
Gordon Douglass, 67; Paul McLaughlin, 
6614; C. Wallour, 64; deF. Trimingham, 
61; C. S. Hanna, 60; Chas. Bourke, 5944; 
Murray Crawford, 54; Ray Welsch, 50; 
Wm. Boswell, 47; Richard Castle, 45; 
Douglas Carmen, 44; Hugh Johnson, 40; 
R. L. Smith, 34; Ian MacLean, 22; Roy 
Hutchins, 20; L. A. White, 18; Hugh 
Morris, 16; Shaw, 13. Water Rows 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 


> The last major small boat regatta in 
the Chesapeake Bay country for 1947 — 
the 16th annual President’s Cup Regatta 
—drew a fleet of 155 sailing craft to 
Washington, D. C., September 13th and 
14th. There was a fresh sou’wester on 
Saturday and light northwest winds the 
next day. 

Lockwood ‘‘ Woody” Pirie, of Chicago’s 
Sheridan Shore Y.C., and formerly of 
the Sea Cliff Y.C. on Long Island Sound, 
with two firsts and a second, won the Star 
series against 18 competitors in his T'win 
Star. Ted 8. Clark, of Sea Cliff Y.C., 
was second in Bolt and Arthur Deacon, of 
Larchmont, N. Y., sailing Armade, in 
which he won the U. S. Steel prize last 
year, was third. 

True to tradition, the Comets drew the 
largest fleet of any class; with 30 compet- 
ing. Eric Nordholm, of nearby McLean, 
Va., sailed his Frenzy to three firsts. Leslie 
Wright, another Potomac sailor, placed 
second in his Fan Tan V and Bob Gibson, 
of Easton, Md., was third. 

The Penguin Class accounted for 20 
starters. Runyon Colie, of Mantoloking 
Y.C. on Barnegat Bay, this year’s national 
champion, upheld his reputation by win- 
ning all three races in his Outsider. 

It was the same story in the Hampton 
One-Design Class. Charley Nelms, of 
Norfolk, Va., the 1947 class champ, led 
the 18-boat fleet each time. 

A major upset of the week-end occurred 
in the Chesapeake 20s, whose winher was 
Maj. Jackson Judy, of Columbia Y.C., 
Washington, sailing America. Bobby 
Orme, of Washington’s Corinthian Y.C., 
won both races on Saturday but fell to a 
seventh on Sunday. With Judy taking the 
final race, this dropped Orme’s Blue 
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Water down to second place in the series. 

Race Committee Chairman George A. 
Dankers, Jr., held up Moth Class stand- 
ings because of a protest requiring action 
of the Moth Association. Other series 
winners were Bob Welch, Millersville, 
Md., Indian Landing 20s; G. N. Bull, 
Fair Haven, N. J., Lightnings; Robert 
Ray, Fairhaven, Md., Chesapeake 16s; 
J. F. Stillmun, Jr., Philadelphia, Snipes; 
Joseph O’Meara, Washington, Class B 
sailing canoes, and Corinthian Y.C. Sea 
Scouts, special cat boat race. 

Matcotm LAMBORNE, JR. 


AP.B.A. OUTBOARD CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> Championships in 13 outboard hydro- 
plane and runabout classes were deter- 
mined September 20th and 21st on the 
choppy waters of Lake Brownwood, 
Texas, in the annual outboard champion- 
ship races of the A.P.B.A. Paul Wearly, 
from Muncie, Ind., won the Governor’s 
Trophy as high point driver. Wearly 
scored 2200 points in the two days of 
racing, winning the national title in both 
Class B and C hydroplane events, Divi- 
sion II (professional) as well as taking sec- 
ond place in professional Class A hydro- 
plane. 

Racing conditions were far from ideal 
on the Texas lake. The tail end of the 
Louisiana hurricane shifted the wind from 
the prevailing south to the north, resulting 
in choppy water. 

Only one 1946 champion repeated in 


the Texas races. He was W. G. Sweitzer, - 


Phoenix, Ariz., who won the Division I 


A hot brush in the A.P.B.A. outboard championships 


A start in the Lightning championships at Toledo enlivened by a dismasting and a port-tack foul 


(amateur) Class B hydroplane title for 
the second year in succession. 

Texas drivers won four of the 13 titles, 
replacing the Californians who carried off 
the majority of the championships at the 
1946 races at Lake Mead, Nev., and 
Salton Sea, Calif. 

Race winners follow. Times are for two 
five-mile heats. 

Class A hydroplane Div. I — Harry 

Combs, Abilene, Tex., 16:25.3. 

Class A hydroplane Div. II — Mabry 
Edwards, Jacksonville, Fla., 15:09.5. 

Class B hydroplane Div. I— W. G. 
Sweitzer, Phoenix, Ariz., 13:54.5. 

Class B hydroplane Div. II — Paul 
Wearly, 13:21.2. 

Class C hydroplane Div. I— Bud 
Finki, 13:21.9. 

Class C hydroplane Div. II — Paul 
Wearly, 12:24.5. 

Class F hydroplane Div. I— Don 
Frazier, Rantoul, Ill. 

Class F hydroplane Div. II — Harry 
Vogts, 11:59.1. 

Class M hydroplane open — Don Hol- 
lis, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Class C racing runabout, Div. I— 
Clifford Taylor Sweetwater, Tex., 
14:34.8. 

Class © racing runabout, Div. II — 
Jack Nini, Houston, Tex., 13:41.2. 

Class C service runabout Div. I — Dr. 
Walter R. Russell, Dallas, Tex., 
20:15.7. 

Class C service runabout Div. II — 
Wally Harper, Detroit, Mich., 
15:20.2. Hue Rosinson 


Robert W. Warnke 


THE LIGHTNING CHAMPIONSHIP 


> Walter Swindeman, Toledo Y.C’s out- 
standing small boat skipper, repeated as 
champion of the International Lightning 
Class in the three-day regatta sailed on 
Maumee Bay at the western end of Lake 
Erie, September 11th, 12th and 13th, 
Sailing Yankee Doodle, a boat he built 
himself with the aid of a house carpenter, 
he took a first place in the opening race 
and a second in the next. Entering the 
final contest needing only a fifth to win, 
he took a conservative start behind the 
fleet and then worked up to fifth. 

Karl Smither, of Buffalo, a former 
champion and three times runner-up for 
international honors, made it four times 
by finishing three points behind Yankee 
Doodle in Thermis Twice. Bob Graf, an- 
other Buffalo skipper, was third in Ram- 
page. Conditions were almost perfect, 
with winds of from 10 to 18 knots. 

Owing to the large number of entries, 
72, two qualification races were held. 
Thirty-three qualifiers sailed in the final. 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting: President, E. W. 
McCain; vice president and chief meas- 
urer, Arthur Burtscher; vice presidents, 
Karl Smither, Frank H. Watson, Mrs. 
Louise Cattus Wells and Walter Vogel; 
secretary, LeRoy Amy; treasurer, Henry 
Williams; honorary commodore, John 
Orelop. 

Point total of the first 10 finishers: 


Yankee Doodle, Walt Swindeman, Toledo, 
O 


; 94 
Thermis Twice, Karl Smither, Eggerstville, 

N. Y. 91 
Rampage, Bob Graf, Buffalo, N. Y. 90 
Avenger, Charles Allaire, Red Bank, N. J. 85 
Two Bits, Herm Nickels, Fenton, Mich. 81 
Rhoda, J. N. F. Robertson, Hamilton, Ont. 77 
No Name, Magnus Pederson, Nyack, N. Y. 75 
Volanta, E. B. Overton, Fairhope, Ala. 74 
Rambler Too, Walt Vogel, Toledo, O. 72 
Giner, Adam F, Eby, Buffalo, N. Y. 70 


Lov KLEWER 


NIPPER CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> The annual national championships of 
the Nipper Class were sailed September 
13th-14th at the mouth of the Detroit 
River under the auspices of the Grosse 
Tle Y.C. In spite of winds between 20 and 
30 m.p.h. and high seas which caused 
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several capsizes, the little 12-footers came 
through in fine style. 

There were two classes, the closed 
championship, restricted to the various 
fleet champions and representatives, and 
the open championship, open to all regis- 
tered members of the association. Gordon 
Mather, Grosse Ile Y.C., won the closed 
title from 15 starters, with Bob Roberts, 
of Devils Lake Y.C., second and Mark 
Gilber, of Devils Lake, third. Glenn Fit- 
kin, of Toledo, was the open champion- 
ship winner, with Ben Page, Grosse Ile 
Y.C., second and Ray Greene, of Toledo, 
third. Lou KLEWER 


NORMAN ROSS GOODERHAM , 


> The portrait shown here of the late 
Commodore Norman Ross Gooderham 
was presented on September 13th to the 
Royal Canadian Y.C. by his fellow mem- 
bers. It was painted by Kenneth Forbes. 
Commodore Gooderham had been well 
known as a racing skipper ever since the 
turn of the century. His first venture as an 
international skipper was in 1912 when he 
won the Richardson Cup at Chicago in 
Patricia. After World War I, he three 
times won the Y.R.U. Cup, emblematic 
of the R Class Championship on the 





Brigdens Ltd. 
Commodore Norman Ross Gooderham 
from @ painting by Kenneth Forbes 
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Great Lakes. In 1922, he led a Royal 
Canadian Y.C. crew to victory in a series 
against the Eastern Y.C. of Marblehead, 
beating Charles Francis Adams. 

He served the Royal Canadian Y.C. in 
many ways. He was on the sailing com- 
mittee for five years and also, in turn, 
flew the flag of rear commodore, vice 
commodore and commodore, holding the 
latter office for four years. . 


Racing Calendar 


SAIL 


Atlantic Coast 


November 8-9 — Dinghy Regatta, Essex Y.C., Conn. 
November 14 — 125 Mile Race, Davis Island Y.C., 
Tampa, Fla. 


I.C. Y. R. A. Regattas 


November 9 — Greater N. Y. Dinghy Championship, 
+ - Merchant Marine Academy, King’s Point, 


Pacific Coast 


November 9 — Handicap Race, San Diego Y.C., Cal. 

November 11 — Regatta, Newport Harbor Y.C., Cal. 

November 15-16 — Turkey Day Regatta, Alamitos 
Bay Y.C., Cal. 

Movant 27 Thanksgiving Series, Newport Har- 

or Y.C., Cal. ° 

November 29-30 — Thanksgiving Series, Los Angeles. 

December 26-28 — Christmas Regatta, Newport Har- 
bor Y.C., Cal. 


POWER 


November 8-9 — Regatta (O & I) Lake Chapala, 


Mex. 
November 11~15 — Regatta (O & I), Acapulco, Mex. 


1948 
January 23—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Ft. 
Lauderdale & Cat Cay Y.Cs., Fla. 
February 7 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami. HD 
Perey 10 — Miami-Nassau Race, Miami & Nassau 


Cs. 

February 13th or 14th — Governor’s Cup Race, Nas- 
sau Y.C., Bahamas. 

March 2.)—St. Petersburg-Havana Race, St. 
Petersburg Y.C., Havana & Miramar Y.Cs., 
Havana. 

March 26—Havana-Key West Race, Key West 
Y.C., Fla. 


BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Nov. 29-Dec. 7, 1947 — Detroit Sportsmen’s Con- 
gress Show. 

Jan. 9-17, 1948— New York Motor Boat Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 8 — Chicago Motor Boat Show, Navy 


er. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 8 — New England Sportsmen’s & Boat 
Show, Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 14-22 — National Sportsmen’s Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

Feb. 27—Mar. 6 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sports- 
men’s Show, Convention Hall. 

Feb. 27—Mar. 7 — Boat, Sports & Travel Show, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 





YACHTING 


Feb. 28-Mar. 7 — Miami Boat Show, Fla. 

Feb. 28—-Mar. 7 — Albany Sportsmen’s & Boat Show: 

Mar. 13-21 — Canadian National Sportsmen’s Show, 
Toronto, Can. ‘ 

Mar. 27-Apr. 4— Rochester Sportsmen’s & Boat 


Show. 
Apr. 17—Apr. 25 — Buffalo Sportsmen’s & Boat Show. 


FIRST HURRICANE CHAMPIONSHIP 


> The Hurricane Class held its first na- 
tional regatta September 5th-7th, at 
Greenwich Cove, Conn., with a dozen of 
the 19’ one-design sloops taking part. 
The winner in the five-race series was 
Arthur Cooke in Skipper II with 914 
points. Buzz Reynes’s Tempo II placed 
second with 9044 and Rolf Thyree third 
with 8934. Thyree won the first three 
races and finished last in the fourth, 
going astray in a fog. 


BERMUDA NAVY DEFEATED 


p> An invasion of Long Island Sound by 
three separate task forces of the Bermuda 
Navy, in September, was repulsed with 
no loss of life but with considerable loss of 
satisfaction to the usually hard-to-beat 
island sailors. 

The opening gun of the campaign was 
fired at the Indian Harbor Y.C. Septem- 
ber 5th-6th, when a team of Bermuda 
L-16 Class sailors engaged a Greenwich 
team in a battle for the new Bermuda- 
Indian Harbor Trophy, put up by Frank 
Page for semi-annual competition in these 
boats, each spring in Bermuda and each 
summer at Greenwich. It turned out to 
be a walkaway for the four Indian Harbor 
skippers, Harold Whitmore, Marie Cou- 
dert, Barbara Hogan and Agnew Fisher, 
and their team captain, George Swift, who 
crewed for Whitmore. They took the first 
three places in each of the four races and 
the first four on the opening day. Five 
races had been scheduled but with the 


score standing 96 to 48 at the end of the 
(Continued on page 112) 


Yachting 
THIRTY YEARS AGO 


p The schooner yacht America, 
which after various vicissitudes was 
in imminent danger of being sold 
into the Cape Verde packct trade, 
ultimate degradation of many a 
yacht before her, was bought by 
a Boston syndicate headed by 
C. H. W. Foster. They planned to 
restore her original rig and fittings, 
putting her into the same trim in 
which she sailed in 1851, and to use 
her as a yacht as long as she was 
fit for service, then set her up as a 
permanent museum. .. . The new 
Class R sloop Rogue, designed by 
John G. Alden for Charles E. 
Adams, of Brookline, Mass., created 
a stir by winning six of the eight 
races held for her class off Marble- 
head... . (Advt.) “For Sale — 
The best runabout in Boston waters 
—48 hp. — can make 15 miles an 
hour all day long.” 
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THE ELEMENT OF BALANCE 


Watch Your Weight! A Small Boat May Run Faster If Heeled to Windward 


By WALTER C. WOOD 





water line | 





The unsymmetrical un- 
derwater shape pro- 
duced by heeling (left) 
will cause a deflection 
in course as indicated 
by the arrow. The wind 
force on the sail (right) 
also tends to alter the 
boat’s course, a tend- 
ency which may be 
combatted without the 
use of the rudder by 
heeling the boat to 
windward 








[Walter C. (universally called “Jack’’) Wood has been a widely- 
known racing skipper since he first became a top-notcher in the Star 


Class in the’20s. When Massachusetts Institute of Technology launched . 


its Nautical Association, he went to that organization as sailing 
instructor and general head of its activities and did a major share in 
making it an outstanding factor in intercollegiate sailing. During the 
recent war, he was commissioned in the Coast Guard and was an in- 
structor in the seamanship department of the Coast Guard Academy at 
New London. He has now returned to M.I.T. and to his active guts in 
running Boston’s Community Sailing Association. — Ep.] 





i» GROUP of college sailors, having finished the race in 
their division, were watching the second division 
as they sailed the leeward leg of the course, and 
commenting on the distribution of weight in the 
various boats. Some were down by the head, 
others were trimmed to normal water line, while 
some skippers were apparently distributing their 
weight so as to heel their craft to windward. One boat so trimmed 
with the mast tilted slightly to windward, slowly gained on her 
competitors and rounded the lee mark with a slight lead. The 
general opinion of all who watched this apparently unorthodox 
maneuver was, ‘‘How can anyone make his boat go when heeling 
like that?” 

Actually, nearly the whole group was a little dumb not to 
recognize a smart sailor when they saw one, and they could have 
improved their own speed by emulating this technique in down 
wind sailing. Too often a skipper will just curse his luck at not 
finding a breeze when a competitor goes past him, when he 
should be looking for that little shift of weight, trim of sail, or 
other fine point that will improve his position. 

I learned my lesson about weather helm and the drag that the 
rudder makes correcting for this unbalanced force at an early 
age. I sailed on Narragansett Bay where the big 25-foot water 
line cats raced keenly and, while I was rather a rugged youngster 
at the age of 14 or 15, a cat boat tiller with the boat on a broad 
reach was more than I could hold without tiller ropes, and it took 
several of us to bring that tiller an inch or so to windward in the 
puffs. It was common knowledge that all the weight one could 
get to windward under such conditions would help to relieve the 
pull on the tiller. Also, we all knew that a reefed boat sailing 
on a nearly even keel would trim the stuffing out of a boat with 
full sail and lee rail buried. 

It was not until I sailed in the little frostbite and college 
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dinghies that I realized the full advantages to be gained by 
proper use of weight when running before the wind. One of my 
early pupils at Massachusetts Institute of Technology could out- 
run competitors in every race, and he could be counted on to 
improve his position several places on every down wind leg. 
He was also a clever skipper to windward and on all other points 
of sailing. His previous experience had been in lake scows; he 
was alert to the possibilities of planing on a sea and he seemed 
to have an uncanny ability to pick wind shifts and play them 
to the limit. At this particular stage in his development, he 
could not or did not choose to enlighten us on how he went to 
leeward so well but, by watching him closely and copying every 
move, some of the other skippers found the answer and heeling 
the boat to windward on the run has become accepted practice 
among the leading college skippers. This lack of knowledge of 
the effect of weight in one’s boat among young yachtsmen in the 
college ranks leads me to believe that such knowledge might 
prove useful to other yachtsmen. 

The weight distribution and trim of a small boat may be 
divided into two categories, the athwartships and the fore and 
aft trim. The first will be taken up first. The effect produced 
on a small boat’s course when the boat is heeled to port is a sheer 
to starboard. This is because of the shape of the waterlines, 
which become broader or wider on the immersed side, and 
flatter or narrower on the raised side. The unsymmetrical water 
lines or underwater shape cause the deflection in course. A good 
example of this effect is produced when one is in a skiff with 
momentum enough to carry for some distance. If the weight is 
shifted to one side the course of the skiff curves in the opposite 
direction. A shift to the other side will produce the opposite 
effect. The quartermaster of a large ship knows this effect by 
instinct even if he cannot give an explanation of it. By long cus- 
tom, as he feels his ship roll under his feet, he moves his helm 
to meet the roll, thus stopping the tendency of the ship to sheer 
off her course before she has a chance to do so. A less experienced 
helmsman waits until his compass indicates that the ship is 
moving off course and then moves the wheel too late to-prevent 
a noticeable yaw. 

When one is sailing down wind in a dinghy or other small 
boat, the sail on one side produces a force well away from the 
center line of the boat and this force, acting through the sail 
and boom, tends to force the bow of the boat to windward. This 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 















L.o.a., 61’ 6" 
Draft, 3’ 4” 


Beam, 14’ 6” 
Displ., 26 T. 
Speed, 16 m.p.h. 
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“TOP HAT III,” 


OW NEARING completion for W.B. 
Topping, of Detroit, Top Hat III 

was designed by A. M. Deering, of Chi- 
cago and is being built by the Hugh Lee 
Iron Works, of Saginaw, Mich. She has 
a steel hull with mahogany superstructure 
and canvas-covered Weldwood main 








A 51-FOOTER 


deck. The hull and superstructure are 
thermally and acoustically insulated. A 
pair of Detroit GM diesels, with 2:1 
reduction gear, is expected to drive her at 
15 m.p.h. and, with tankage for 740 gal. 
of fuel and 400 gal. of water, built in, she 
will have a 500-mile cruising range. The 




































































FOR DETROIT 


layout below deck includes a forecastle 
for two men, a roomy galley, a big double 
stateroom for the owner across the after 
end of the yacht and a smaller upper-and- 
lower berth room for guests. The deck 
salon, with dining facilities, is located 
over the engine room amidships. 
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LIGHT DISPLACEMENT f} 


SLOOP BY RAY HUNT ga 


RAYMOND HUNT, of Boston, is 
e a naval architect who likes long, 
lean, light-displacement boats which sail 
fast and don’t cost a fortune to build. The 
success of his “110” and ‘‘210”’ one-design 
racing classes has demonstrated that a lot 
of other people like them, too. His latest 
development along this line is the cruising 
sloop shown here, now under construction 
by Graves at Marblehead. 

Whereas the racing classes are chine 
boats, plywood-planked, the “410” is a 
round-bilged boat of edge-fastened strip 
construction, yet the basic conceptions of 
the three classes are closely allied, with 
long, easily driven fore and aft lines, little 
beam, and cast steel ballast keel. 

The “410” is conceived as an inexpen- 
sive racing class that has comfortable 
accommodations for two and a pipe berth 
for a third person, and sufficient length 
and speed to participate in club cruises 
and overnight races. 

To compensate for the narrow (by 
cruising boat standards) beam, room below 
is obtained by the raised deck in the way of 
the cabin; by stepping the mast on deck, 
and by the strip construction which, 
eliminating frames and deck beams, in- 
creases inside space. The high berth to 
port has lots of locker room under it. The 
galley has a built-in ice box, two-burner 
Primus stove, monel sink and pump, and 
good stowage space for galley gear. 

A little five hp. inboard motor, installed 
under the helmsman’s seat, is expected to 
give the boat a cruising speed of five knots 
under power when she needs it, which 
with this type of boat would normally be 
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only inacalm. Not being intended forlong | 40» 36°0" L.w.l., 28° 3" 
Beam, 6’ 11" Draft, 5’ 6” 


offshore cruises, she has tankage for only 
10 gallons each of gasoline and fresh water, 
which helps hold interior weights down. 
The rig is especially interesting. The 
working sail area is sufficient for good 
light weather performance, with the jib 
set on a full length club making it self- 
tending when going about. A real rig 
innovation is the main halliard which is 
also an auxiliary backstay, eliminating 
the need of runners. The halliard runs 
through a sheave at the masthead and 
down to the after deck alongside the 
permanent backstay, through another 
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Satl Area, 487 sq. ft. 
Displacement, 7250 lbs. 














sheave and to a cleat in the cockpit, aft. 
She has a laminated oak stem, keel and 
stern timber, no deadwood, a cast steel 
keel weighing 3600 lbs., and mahogany 
trim. The planking is 114” fir strips, edge- 
fastened, and decks are of 14” pine, 
similarly put together, the fastening being 
bronze. The trim is mahogany; spars 
hollow, of spruce; standing rigging stain- 
less steel and hardware by Merriman. 
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“SPIRIT,” A 65-FOOT 


FOR VANCOUVER 


UILT FOR Commodore Harold 
Jones, of the Royal Vancouver Yacht 
Club, Spirit is an unconventional yacht 
in these days when most cruising boats 
of her size are strongly influenced by the 
ocean racing measurement rules. She was 
designed by Edwin Monk, of Seattle, to 
specifications originally worked out on her 
owner’s own drawing board, and was built 
in 1946 by Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd. 
Her overhangs look long and her beam 
narrow by comparison with the average 
modern cruising yacht, but a season of use 
has convinced Commodore Jones that she 
is the boat he hoped she’d be. She is per- 
fectly balanced, carrying no helm at any 





. 
STATION 5 


angle of heel, and is a fast boat under 
power as well as sail, having a cruising 
speed of 9144 knots and a top a knot 
higher, the owner reports. She can be 
handled under sail by two good men and, 
once the sails are set, can be steered from 
the doghouse; her owner’s cruising season 
is from early March to late October. 
Spirit has living quarters for four in 
permanent berths, plus two settee berths 
in the main cabin. Her construction is 
substantial, with Douglas fir keel, yellow 
cedar stem and deadwood, 244” X 3” bent 
oak frames on 9” centers; 134” yellow 
cedar planking, bronze fastenings, and a 
teak deck laid over plywood. Teak is used 
as trim and below decks natural birch, 
teak, walnut and stainless steel are used. 
The equipment of Spirit includes some 





L.o.a., 65’ 0" 
L.w.l., 40" 4” 
Beam, 12’ 6” 
Draft, 8’ 6” 
Displ., 52,600 lb. 
S.A., 1426 sq. ft. 
Ballast, 20,500 Ib. 
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unusual features. She has a 110-volt 
electrical system, with both a 314 kw. 
diesel generator and a motor-generator 
set using shore current, so the diesel plant 
can be secured when she is alongside a 
dock. The main engine is a GM 4-cyl. 110 
hp. diesel, driving the two-blade 22” by 
15” propeller direct, and the 3% kw. 
generator is also operated off this main 
engine when under way. 

With this power supply, the ship is 
equipped with electric hot water heating 
system, pressure water system, refrigera- 
tor with deep freeze and numerous other 
conveniences made practical by ample 
110-volt power. A compressor, running off 
the main engine, furnishes air for specially 
designed clutch and throttle controls. One 
system furnishes both domestic hot water 





and hot water heating, utilizing either 
electricity or gas to provide the heat. 
Cabin temperatures are maintained ther- 
mostatically, with a circulating pump 
drawing water through convectors; copper 
heating tubes in the fore and after peaks 
help to keep all moisture out of the ship. 
The helmsman has a steering cockpit to 
himself abaft and higher than the crew’s 
working cockpit. Spirit is liberally sup- 
plied with winches, so that while her work- 
ing sails are big they can be readily 
handled by a short crew. She has tankage 
for 350 gallons of fuel and 300 gallons of 
water, giving her good cruising range. Her 
chain plates are continuous from rail to 
rail, under the mast step, and she has a 
steel plate on each side, in the way of the 
shrouds, which is bolted to 17 frames. 
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A 77-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER BY GEIGER 


Te PLANS, by Frederick C. 
Geiger, of Yacht Sales and Service, 
Philadelphia, show a 77-footer of moder- 
ate speed and generous accommodations 
equipped with all the latest accessories. 














L.o.a., 77" 6” L.w.l., 74’ 0” 
Beam, 17’ 0” Draft, 4° 7” 
Speed, 13-15 m.p.h. 
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She is a twin-screw boat designed for a 
cruising speed of 13 m.p.h. and a top of 
15, using a pair of 3:1-geared G&@ 200 hp. 
6-71 diesels. Carrying 780 gal. of fuel and 
800 of water, she will have a cruising range 








see 





of 700 miles. Two double and two single 
staterooms provide for an owner’s party 
of six, and she will carry a crew of five. 
She will be of wooden construction, 
framed entirely of white oak, planked and 
trimmed with Mexican mahogany, and 
with teak decks. 

A U. S. diesel generating plant of 714 
kw. capacity and 110 volts will provide 
plenty of power for the many electrical 
appliances found in yachts of this type 
nowadays. Specified in her list of equip- 
ment are Frigidaire refrigeration, Way- 
Wolff diesel oil heating, Ideal windlass, 
75-watt ship-to-shore phone, Groco elec- 
tric toilet and Groco bilge manifold, and a 
Willis gas range. Two Dyer dinghies 
(a 10’ sailing and a 12’ power boat) will be 
electrically hoisted in and out by a small 
boom, doing away with davits. She will 
have a Clark-Cooper air horn, Maxim 
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silencers, Willis blowers, Monel shafts, 
and Boston Auto Gage Co. fuel and water 
gauges. ; 
Above the main deck she has a dining 
saloon forward and a big deck lounge aft, 
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with the bridge and captain’s quarters 
between them. 
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M.1.T. SAILORS TRYING NEW OWEN DINGHY 


wi AN EYE to supplementing and eventually replacing 
its present fleet of 12’ 6” sailing dinghies, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Nautical Assn. is trying out this new 
dink by George Owen, Professor Emeritus, in the M.I.T. school 
of naval architecture, designer of the present dinghies. 

Eleven years of winter and summer use have proved the older 
boats exceptionally safe and able, they having weathered more 
than one 35-mile blow, in intercollegiate regattas on the Charles 
River Basin, without a capsize. In their design Professor Owen 
aimed at safety rather than the ultimate in speed, as it is a one-de- 
sign class. The new boat follows the general principles and pro- 
portions of the older one, the most obvious difference being that 
she is a double-ender, with a few inches more length. 

Weight of hull and equipment have been kept down around 
200 pounds. The new boat, like the older one, carries a 71 sq. ft. 
jibheaded cat rig similar to those of the various sailing dinghies 
of about 12’ length, including the X, BO, Interclub, Penguin and 
Dyer Dhow Classes. The spars are solid, with stainless steel 
standing rigging, and the sail is by Ratsey and Lapthorn. 

The new design is intended for quantity production in molded 


plywood, but the pilot model, which is being sailed in company . 


with the existing boats on the Charles for comparison of per- 
formance, is clinker-built, of 44” cedar, with oak framing and 
mahogany trim. This boat, which Professor Owen has named 
Hope, was built by F. Arnold Shaw, of Riverside, R. I. 

Bearing in mind that these boats may spread to far wider 
fields than local sailing and racing in M.I.T.’s home waters on the 
Charles, Professor Owen took into consideration the fact that one 
of the prime requisites of a “working” dinghy is to tow satis- 
factorily astern of a cruising boat. Hence the cutaway profile of 
the stem, which should make a lady of her on a towline. Being a 
double-ender, she should also be a much nicer boat to row, with 
a load of passengers or stores abroad, than the usual square- 
sterned dink that drags water astern of her when loaded. 

Three generations of college sailors have become well ac- 
quainted with the excellent qualities of the present M.I.T. din- 
ghies, through the many races they have sailed in them on the 
Charles River Basin. 
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Length, 13’'2’ Beam, &'0” 
Sail Area, 71 sq. ft. Weight 200 lb. 
Depth amidships, 20’ 
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ERE IS the boat which the British 
Y.R.A. pas chosen as its new official 
200 square foot one-design racing class. 
The project of establishing such a class 
was decided upon in the British Isles in 
1946 and 14 designers were invited to sub- 
mit plans, the Y.R.A. specifications call- 
ing for a boat that would be fast and 
lively, easy to handle, cheap to build, and 
of about 200 square feet sail area. 

Four designers—Tom Thornycroft, 
whose boat was eventually selected and is 
shown here, Uffa Fox, Morgan Giles and 
Robert Clark — entered the competition 
and a series of trial races was held early 
last December. Races and observation in a 
variety of weather convinced the selection 
committee that Thornycroft’s Toucan II 
was the boat for its purpose. The Fox boat 
was the fastest of the quartet but un- 
orthodox in type and in other respects 
failed to meet the Y.R.A.’s immediate re- 
quirements. The Giles boat filled up at her 
moorings in a gale, broke away and was 
damaged while the other two rode it out 
successfully. The races had shown the 
Clark entry to be not quite the match of 
the others in speed, the committee re- 
ported. ° 
+ Of the Thornycroft boat, the commit- 
tee’s report said: “They [the committee] 
believe that in her they have a boat of 
outstanding capability. She is able in a 
breeze; beautifully balanced; capable of 
planing, or very nearly planing, on a 
reach. She can be sailed in comfort under 
very trying conditions and will, no doubt, 
give many hours of thrilling racing to the 
coming generation of helmsmen.” 

There is certainly nothing radical about 

the design, the hull particularly being a 
conventional light-displacement form with 
moderately long ends and a built-up fin 
keel, — a hull that would have appeared 
as normal a generation or more ago as she 
does now. She is rather narrow and slack- 
bilged, gaining stability from a heavy lead 
keel. As to the rig, the mast is rather far 
aft, giving a fore triangle unusually long 
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L.o.a., 26’ 6” 
L.w.l., 19’ 0” 
Beam, 5’ 8" 

Draft, 3’ 6" 

Sail Area 190 sq. ft. 
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on the base but by modern standards 
rather low, while the mainsail is corre- 
spondingly small with a 2.6 : 1 aspect 


Ww 





























ratio. The absence of an overlapping jib 
is noticeable, though the spreaders are 
short enough to enable her to carry one. 











The boat is of double-skin construction 
over steamed timbers spaced 3” centers. 

The British prohibition against the use 
of lumber for yacht building has pre- 
vented any extensive building to this class, 
so the test of hg popularity will have 
to await better times. It is the Y.R.A.’s 
hope not only to promote the 200- 
sq. ft. class nationally throughout the 
British Isles, where it will supplement the 
various existing local one-design classes 
and encourage intersectional competition, 
but to further the spread of the class in- 
ternationally. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries have shown considerable interest in 
the boat, a British publication informs us, 
and it is hoped that international racing 
in this class may result within a few 
seasons, 
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A Combination ‘Cockpit 
Table-Binnacle 


> Here is a mighty useful suggestion 
from Capt. Leslie Holmes, of Stamford, 
Conn. The device has been installed 
in a number of local boats under Capt. 
Holmes’ supervision and is universally 
admired. 

Essentially, it is nothing but a three- 
leaf drop table which is hinged at one end 
of the center leaf to the forward side of a 
wooden binnacle. The width of the table’s 
center leaf is made to fit the width of the 
binnacle so that the two drop leaves will 
lie snug alongside when the table is in the 
retracted position. When the table is in 
use, it is supported at its forward end by a 
piece of brass pipe (as shown) or by a 
wooden leg which is hinged to the under- 
side of the center leaf. 

It is not necessary, of course, that the 
top of the binnacle be flat as shown. If it is 
made to slope in the usual way, however, 
it would be necessary to alter somewhat 
the layout of the table to fit. Brass piano 
hinges, preferably chrome plated, should 
be used where indicated in the drawing 
and it would be in keeping if the pipe leg 
also were plated. This leg lets into a flush 
socket in the deck and its upper end can 
be made to fit over a short pin on the 
under side of the table — or a shallow 
socket can be used here also. 
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A nice little detail is the sliding shelf on 
the after side of the binnacle for holding 
highball glasses. The shelves shown be- 
neath make ideal spots for binoculars, to- 
bacco, etc. But be sure never to stow any 
iron or steel objects here or your compass 
will wander for.sure. Once, upon taking 
over a chartered boat, we found a large 
steel marlinespike stowed beneath the 
binnacle after discovering that the com- 
pass was so far off that we were almost 
two points from our proper course. In a 
fog or on a dark night, this could be 
serious. 

In laying out the dimensions for a table 


such as this, be sure to note that there is a 
short filler piece where the table and the 


-binnacle come together (H in the eleva- 


tion drawing). This is necessary to allow 
space for the swinging leaf support which 
is screwed to the center of the table — 
also for the forward leg in case a wooden 
one is hinged to the bottom of the table. 

That such a table as this would be a 
welcome addition to the equipment of 
almost any boat, where space permits, 
hardly needs saying. It would serve as a 
dining table when at anchor or under way 
without too much of a heeling angle or as a 
handy chart table for the man at the 
wheel. When entering a tricky harbor it is 
a great comfort to have your chart right 
before you — not below decks. 


A Quick and Handy Course Finder 


p> When one of my readers sends in a 
suggestion like this I am put in mind of 
the story about the movie star who was 
showing a producer about her new estate. 
After admiring the swimming pool, the 
formal gardens and the gazing ball, they 
came to the sun dial. “‘What’s that 
thing?” said the producer. A careful 
explanation of the principle of the shadow 
falling across the numerals followed. 
“My God!” said the great one, with a 
look of mixed surprise and admiration, 
“what won’t they think of next?” 

What won’t they think of next is right. 
Here is one of those ultra simple devices 
for doing a job which should have been 
part of every sailor’s navigation equip- 
ment as a matter of course, lo these many 
years. Strictly speaking, this is neither 
a gadget nor a gilhickie but simply a 
method. It consists in laying a straight 
edge (any straight edge) along the course 
to be sailed and then, with a pair of 
dividers set from the side of the straight 
edge to the center of the handiest compass 
rose, to find the course by simply sliding 
one leg of the dividers along the ruler 
until the graduations on the rose’s periph- 
ery come under the other leg of the 
dividers. Care must be taken, to move 
the dividers so that they remain at right 
angles to the ruler, otherwise some 
distortion will result. But this is a cinch 
and can be done without even practicing. 

Of course, if you don’t happen to have 
a pair of dividers handy, you could use 
any convenient device, from a strip of 
paper with a couple of pencil marks to 
indicate the distance to a stick of wood 
with a notch from a knife, as a measuring 
instrument. The dividers are far handier, 
however. 

The simplicity of this method of plot- 
ting courses appeals to me as a small 
boat sailer who does not have room for 
all the navigating gear to be found in the 
bona fide cruiser. 

For this little gem we are indebted to 
R. Philip Hart, of Cazenovia, N. Y., 
and E. G. Spencer, of Middletown, Ct. 
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An Adjustable Seat For Small Boats 


> For those who want their seats some- 
where near level, here is a suggestion from 
F. M. Astor, of Detroit. Apparently he 
has gotten weary clinging to the steeply 
sloping deck or floor boards of a little 
boat when she is hard on the wind and he 
has come up with a self-adjusting seat. 
Made from a piece of plank about %”’ by 
8” and a little shorter than the width of 
the cockpit at the point of installation, it 
is hung from beneath the side decks on 
14” diameter brass rod hangers. The gen- 
eral appearance of the assembled seat is 
pretty clearly shown in the sketches. The 
ends of the hangers are bent over and en- 
gage four stout brass screw eyes set in 
appropriate spots under the side decks. 
They should be screwed to the fore and 
aft cockpit stringers if these are installed, 
otherwise deck beams will have to be used 
as there is not usually sufficient thickness 
to the decks of small fry to take a long 
enough screw eye to do the job. If the 
cockpit coaming is thick enough, it would 
be all right to put the screw eyes into the 
bottom of that member after drilling the 
proper size holes, to prevent splitting the 
wood. 

The bottom cleats of the seat could be 
made in one piece with a slot routed out to 
take the 14” rod, or they could be made as 
indicated and have one or two brass straps 
screwed across the slot after the hanger 
rod is installed, to hold the latter in 
position. HaM DE FonraAINE 
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NAUTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


p> With Christmas closer than you and I 
may realize, it won’t be long before we 
start once more the age-old custom of giv- 
ing and receiving. When yachting families 


are involved, the giving is simpler and the 
receiving often more fun if nautical gifts 
are selected. YAcHTING enthusiastically 
presents a selection of these but realis- 
tically commences with a word of warning 
that you write or shop for these gifts early. 
Some are made to order and others are in 
short supply. 

Shown in Fig. 1 are two of the most 
popular of the many nautical items 
offered by Loring’s Shanty, Wickford, 
R. I. The 16” birch or maple serving 
platter is decorated with an original 
Loring painting and sells for $8.00, or 
$9.00 if the painting is of your own boat, 
drawn ffom a photo which you supply, 
with the color scheme specified. The 
original water color may be had matted 


Fig. 2. A “Seaworthy” hand-knotted frame 


and framed for $8.00, whether done to 
order from your photo or as a general 
marine scene. Either will be sent by mail. 

A truly different gift is the ‘“‘Knotical” 


Fig. 1. The paintings 
(left) are attractive orig- 
inals by Paule S. Lor- 
ing. Loring’s Shanty is 
well known for its per- 
sonalized gifts 


Fig. 3. The Wilbo pipe stand 


picture frame shown in Fig. 2. The frame 
is handmade of white line, meticulously 
knotted by ex-Coast Guardsmen into the 
ornamental designs shown here. Dimen- 
sions of this frame are 1314” by 1514”. 
Similar frames of slightly different di- 
mensions and with various ornamental 
patterns are also available. All come with 
nautical prints included, or framing a 
picture of your own or a friend’s boat. 
The cost of all frames is $42.50 each, post- 
paid and insured to any point in the U.S. 
California buyers add 3 per cent tax. 
Order from Seaworthy, 735 Bank of 
America Bldg., San Diego 1, Cal. 

The all bronze pipe stand shown in 
Fig. 3 and the bridge set of four bronze 
shell ashtrays nesting on a bronze and 
wood anchor base shown in Fig. 4 are two 
of the attractive ‘‘Wilbo Sea Lore” 
items manufactured by Wilmington Boat 
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Fig. 4. The ash trays are 3%" wide 


Works, of Wilmington, Calif. They sell 
for $12.50 each, postpaid. 

The attractive lightship model mounted 
on a 6” X 12” plaque and illustrated in 
Fig. 5 is more than meets the eye. As the 


Fig. 5. More than a model 


manufacturer, the Van Ryper Model Co., 
of Vineyard Haven, Mass., explains, it is 
“intended to speed the guest to certain 
doors of uncertain location.’’ The manu- 
facturer, or Winsette, of City Island, 
N. Y., will mail it for $12.50. 

There are parts of every yachtsman’s 


Fig. 6. The height is 20” 
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Fig. 7. Seacraft’s handsome lamp 


home which we feel can be made more 
attractive by strategic placing of one or 
two nautical reading lamps. The one 
illustrated in Fig. 6 is lacquered brass, 
with a hand painted shade and either a 
red or green running light base. The price 
is $19.50 and it is handled by Tatman’s in 


ANAC, 


a | 





Chicago, and Barker Brothers in Los 
Angeles. For mail order-buying, we sug- 
gest Betty Blair, Allenhurst, N. J. 

The handsome triple block mahogany 
lamp shown in Fig. 7 has polished brass 
straps and free turning maple sheaves. It 
is made by Seacraft, Marblehead, Mass. 
Dealers include J. Jessop & Son, San 
Diego; Phelps-Terkel, Los Angeles; Littler 
Inc., Seattle; Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Chicago; Abercrombie & Fitch Co., N. Y. 
and the London Harness Co., Botton. 
The price is $36.00. 

The running light lamp (either red or 
green) shown in Fig. 8 has a double 
switch and is sold by Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., N. Y., for $30.00. 

The unusual lamp shown in Fig. 12 is 
an authentic reproduction of a lighted bell 
buoy, with a simulated water base and 
hand decorated shade in four colors. A 
double switch permits lighting either the 








Fig. 8. From Abercrombie & Fitch 
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lamp or the buoy or both. It is priced at 
$14.95, plus express, and will be mailed 
by Mason-Bowles, 1216 Industrial Trust 
Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Of similar nature are the running light, 





Fig. 9. Burgee coasters from Crane’s 


rope trimmed, mahogany book ends 
shown in Fig. 10. Seacraft, of Marble- 
head, and the same dealers who handle 


Fig: 10. The Seacratt 
running light book 
are actually 
wired for. lighting, 


ends 
showing port and 
starboard lights 


their triple block lamp, already men- 
tioned, sell the pair for $36.00. 

We found the attractive nautical glass- 
ware shown in Fig. 8 in Abercrombie & 





Fig. 11. “Starboard Tack,” a new game 


Fitch Co., of New York. On each are 
enameled code flags painted in various 
combinations. Beer and cocktail glasses 
go for $24.00 the dozen and highballs and 
old fashioneds for $21.00. A set of eight 
buoy type muddlers sells for $10.00. The 
mahogany tray they rest on has cleat 
handles, a miniature boat hook which 
serves as a bottle opener and ice pick, and 
sells for $20.00. 

The handsome lucite coasters shown in 
Fig. 9 are centered with authentic yacht 
club burgee medallions in full color en- 
amel. About 30 major American clubs are 
included in the line. If available, yachts- 
men can get them all of their home.club, 
or assorted. They are priced at $7.50 for a 
set of four or $15.00 for eight, including 
the stands, postpaid from Crane’s, 419 
E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

“Starboard Tack,” the yacht racing 
game shown in Fig. 11, is the finest we have 
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Fig. 12. A lighted bell buoy lamp 


yet seen. Included are six model yachts 
which will heel on either tack, sail upright 
and change the trim of their sails. Also 
supplied are a tug and buoys. The playing 
board is a cork-faced grid chart, with a 
maple frame. It folds up when not in use, 
having compartments for all models. It is 
not only great fun to play but closely 
follows sailing conditions, with the ele- 
ment of luck at an absolute minimum and 
the emphasis placed on sound sailing 





Fig. 13. A non-corrosive can opener 


tactics and a knowledge of wind. tide and 
the racing rules. Henry T. Meneely & 
Co., of Essex, Conn., developed and sells 
it through any Meneely office or at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, Macy’s and the Beacon 
Book Shop in New York and Von Len- 
gerke & Antoine in Chicago. The price is 
$27.50. 

A cruising yachtsman will find a ready 
place in his galley for the rugged non- 
corrosive beer can opener shown in Fig. 13. 
It is made of chrome-plated brass and not 





Fig. 14. The Jensen custom-made table 
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>. —Make Clean Sweep of Major Racing Classics 















@ 1947 motor boat racing got back into full pre-war 
swing again, with spectacular races and record-breaking 
performance in all major speed boat regattas. 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs once again proved 
themselves Champions in fact as well as in name by 
making a clean sweep of all major races, as well as 


Gold Cup, National Sweepstakes, Silver Cup, 







Notre Dame, driven by Dan 
Arena, won the Silver Cup 
at Detroit over Labor Day. 


and President's Cup winners all relied on 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


in literally hundreds of other marine races held 
throughout the year in all classes — from smallest out- 
board and inboard to unlimited displacement classes. 


Here again is dramatic proof that Champions make 
every marine engine a better performing, more depend- 
able engine. Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 








Miss Peps V, driven by Danny 
Foster, won the Gold Cup, Red Bank 
Sweepstakes and President's Cup. 
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FOLLOW THE EXPERTS DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR sist 
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only tears a large hole in a can but also 
opens bottles and can serve as an ice 
chopper. Borgunda Corp., Box 178, 
Bronxville, N. Y. sells it for $3.50. 





Fig. 15. The Seven Seas watch 


The ship’s steering wheel in Fig. 14 is 
really a glass-topped table made of prima- 
vera, inlaid with ebony and holly trim. It 
is typical of the nautical furniture custom 
made by Harold Jensen, 3124 Baisley 
Ave., Bronx, N. Y. and must be seen to be 
appreciated. It costs $250. 

Three items which should appeal to 
boat minded youngsters appear on this 
page. In Fig. 15 is the Seven Seas ‘‘Sea- 
going” watch which the Nautical Clock 
Co., P. O. Box 115, of Norfolk, Va., sells 
for $3.30. We have one and it keeps fine 
time. 

The outboard runabout working model 
shown in Fig. 16 is guaranteed to delight 
any youngster and his old man too. It has 
a tiny electric outboard motor, powered 
by two flashlight batteries. It runs end- 
lessly and at fair speed. The all metal boat 
is called Silver Skipper and is sold for 
$4.95, less batteries, by the Kenyon In- 
strument Co., 1345 New York Ave., 
Huntington Station, Long Island, N. Y. 

The model of a Harco 40 shown in 
Fig. 17 was built from a construction kit 
manufactured by Dumas products Co., 
2222 R. N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. The company also has scale kits of a 
Chris-Craft cruiser and the Owens 42- 
footer. The kits sell for $4.50. Power 
plants are available at extra cost to make 
them actual running models. Polk’s 
Model Craft Hobbies, 314 5th Ave., 
N. Y. City, are among the dealers. 

Practical gifts which may be used 
afloat will rate high with any yachtsman. 
The Ratsey & Lapthorn sewing kit shown 
in Fig. 18 contains everything required to 

































Fig. 16. The batteries are forward, connected to the motor by a wire beneath the floorboards 


Fig. 17. The Harco 40 model by Dumas can be built for show or as a running model 


do a real sewing job. Winsette, City Island 
64, N. Y., sells it for $15.00. Other Win- 
sette favorites appear in Fig. 19. They 
include a 48” Pullman type netting ham- 
mock which is convenient for stowing 
extra clothing and gear and sells for 
$3.95. The khaki-colored canvas ‘‘station 
wagon bag” has a removable plywood 
bottom and a metal frame around the top 





Fig. 18 (above) shows 
Ratsey’s sewing kit, 
folded and open. Fig. 
19 (right) presents a 
number of Winsette’s 
practical Christmas 
gifts which are peren- 
nial favorites with 
yachtsmen 


to keep it in shape. It measures 11’’ X 19” 
X 12’, holds an amazing amount of gear 
and sells for $8.50. The. white canvas 
zipper week-end bag shown at the right of 
this picture is 9144” in diameter and 1414” 
wide and sells for $4.95. Both it and the 
station wagon bag will be stenciled with 
the boat’s name, if desired. The two 
smaller white bags with blue trim are be- 
loved by the ladies for carrying their 


small stuff. The larger one is $4.25, the 
smaller $3.95. An interesting item not 


shown is a Vinylite plastic tablecloth, 
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hand decorated with a nautical motif, 
40” X 54” and priced at $3.95. Winsette 
will send all of these items postpaid. 

Outboard motor men will welcome the 
trim and compact Phil-Rite gasoline can 
shown in Fig. 20. It has a flexible Neo- 
prene hose to facilitate fueling. This re- 
turns automatically to a grooved recess in 
the can when not in use. The price has 
not been established at this writing but 
limited quantities will be available in 
hardware and sporting goods and marine 
stores in time for Christmas selling. 

We cannot conclude our gift suggestions 
without recommending that you consider 
books on nautical subjects. YacuTING has 
a grand collection of books on yacht rac- 
ing, cruising, navigation, boat building 
and maintenance and every conceivable 
nautical subject. A catalog of available 





books will be furnished from YacutTrne’s 
Book Department, 205 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. City. Also available from YacHTING 
are prints of Gordon Grant water colors 
and etchings by Yngve Soderberg, Philip 
Kappel and C. J. A. Wilson. Illustrated 
folders will be sent on request. 


Fig. 20. The Phil-Rite gasoline can 
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Know Your Merchant Marine 


#11 of a Series of Advertisements Designed to Assist Yachtsmen in 
Recognizing our Merchant Fleet. 


PRESENTED BY CHIDR « N()\ Aubin eens 


cme 


INSURANCE POLICIES ISSUED THROUGH BROKERS AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











An 11%" % 12” reproduction of this illustration without advertising will be sent upon request. 


OCEAN-GOING TUG 


V4_m_al DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: Steel, sea-going tug, with raised forecastle extending 
over approximately one half the length of ship — composite, block-like superstructure, 
located forward of midships — verticals in the following sequence: pole mast against the 
forward wall of the bridge, one stack very broad and squat with modified bonnet immedi- 
ately aft of wheelhouse, main mast at after end of deck house equipped with 10 ton boom 
—bow plumb—counter stern. 


CHARACTERISTICS: Length overall, 194’4’—beam, 37’6”—draft (loaded), 17’—gross 


tonnage, 1,117—normal sea speed, 11 Knots—cruising radius, 16,000 miles—shaft horse- 
power, 2,250—propulsion, diesel—crew, 32. 
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and it’s cote with 
ATTWOOD 


marine hardware and fittings 


You'll find that Attwood Marine Hardware and Fit- 
tings add to the fun of those hours of easy boating 
pleasure. Their trim, shipshape appearance makes 
your boat stand out in any nautical surroundings 
. .. And the efficiency with which Attwood fittings 
help your boat perform increases the true enjoyment 
and thrill you will find in sailing. 

The complete line of Attwood Marine Hardware 
and Fittings also add greatly to the safety of your 
sailing craft. Over fifty years of experience in design 
and actual fabricating of thousands of types of 
marine parts have qualified Attwood equipment as 
thoroughly dependable under all sailing conditions. 





Send for your 1947 copy of the New 
Attwood Marine Hardware Catalog 
No. 27. “Its got everything,” includ- 
ing 80 full pages of the latest 
Attwood parts, complete specifica- 
tions and CURRENT prices. 














Write To: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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> Many of us can remember when about the only sailing most 
boys had a chance at was in a leaky skiff with a bedsheet sail,. 
or as bilgeboy, dishwasher and general handyman aboard some 
man’s boat. Thanks to decades of devoted work‘and promotion 
by a relatively few earnest adults, junior sailing has reached a 
point where, at many clubs and in many major events such as 
the race weeks at Marblehead and Larchmont, there are four 
or five juniors sailing, many of them as skippers, to every adult. 
In fact it has been suggested, not altogether in jest, that instead 
of the annual Junior Day many clubs hold there should be a 
Senior Day, when the boys and girls could loan their boats to 
adults and give the poor old dodos a chance to get out on the 
water for once. The kids have really taken over. So far so good, 
but that wasn’t what brought on this piece. 

Last September a certain Long Island Sound yacht club held 
its annual fall series. This event has always been arranged with 
special consideration for the youngsters, and this year they 
turned out in droves. A lot of them came in their own small 
boats, and demanded living accommodations which, as far as 
possible, were provided by members loaning their cruising 
boats for the youngster to live in, and in private homes. 

And how did the little,darlings show their appreciation? No- 
body minded much when they vociferously bawled out the 
race committee for deciding not to start the small boats one 
day when a heavy squall was threatening. After all, their elders 
do that and the committee is used to it. But too much is too 
much! Boat owners began to find their boats in a mess, with 
locks forced open, glass broken, gear smashed up and equipment 
actually stolen. Clubhouse property was damaged. Lockers 
were broken open and clothing and gear taken. Visiting kids 
ran wild around the harbor at night in a stolen speed boat. The 
kids, in short, took over the place and behaved themselves like 
a lot of guttersnipes and vandals. 

There will be no more loaning of boats for living quarters at 
that club in future series; no more attempt to take care of stray 
juniors. There will be definite action taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of such messes. Visiting juniors may even be barred unless 
accompanied by parents or by responsible adults of the home or 
other reputable clubs. In brief, the whole cause of junior sailing 
got a black eye at that club, thanks to the ill bred and delin- 
quent conduct of a few of the juniors themselves. Undoubtedly 
it was, as always, a small minority that made the trouble, but 
the decent and normally behaved majority of youngsters failed 
to police their own bad boys and girls. These, mind you, were 
youngsters from presumably respectable families at reputable 
home clubs, though it seemed as if some of the families just 
turned their young loose and washed their hands of them. 

I can just see some of you fond parents laying this magazine 
down and reaching for your pens to write indignant letters 
about my defamation of the fair reputation of innocent youth. 
Don’t bother! If a certain few of you would reach for a rope’s 
end and curl it lovingly around the backsides of your spoiled 
brats it would do more good. 


> Tear-jerker of the 1947 season — The sad case of the skipper 
who, at the last minute, sawed four feet off his spinnaker pole 
to reduce his rating in the Vineyard Race, and then never got a 
chance to set a spinnaker once during the 233-mile race. 
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1948 Chris-Craft Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers and 24 m.p.h.—the world’s finest cruiser! Alongside is the new 22-ft. Custom 
isers are ready now, sailors! Shown above is the stellar new 46-ft. | Sedan with speeds to 34 m.p.h. Other new seagoing cruisers are available 
ble Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser with Flying Bridge and speeds to in 40 and 36-ft. lengths. Great boats, great values, great buys! 


ake a date for 48 with a NEW Chris-Craft | 


nt new Runabouts in 16, 17, 19 and 20-ft. lengths have eye cael 
buy appeal! Shown is the new 1948 Chris-Craft 20-ft. Custom Run- 
t with speeds to 39 m.p.h. Buy Chris-Craft and you buy the best! 





New Cruisers in 26, 27, 30 and 33-ft. lengths. The trimmest, fastest ! 
squadron that ever graced the waterways. Models pictured above are}/) 
the new 33-ft. De Luxe Enclosed Cruiser with speeds to 22 m.p.h. and} 
the new 19-ft. Racing Runabout, with speeds to 48 m.p.h. Buy yours now!|} 


Silent in 16, 18, 22 and 25-ft. lengths. Shown is the new 22-ft. 
ttsman with speeds to 33 m _p-h. Thousands of these Chris-Craft Util- 
Boats and Sportsmen are giving swell all-purpose service to yachtsmen. 


SAILORS! for a lifettine 3 ndpniae ‘make a date for '48 
with a new Chris-Craft. See your friend Chris - Craft 
Dealer today! Buy NOW! Be sure. 


Command a NEW ‘as 


Express Chile in 23, 25, 34 gre 40-ft. lengths. From the 23- 
*, world’s lowest- priced express cruiser, to the 40-footer, all are 
"packed. Photographed is the 34-ft. Express with speeds to 26 m.p.h. ; pa Te oe 

Luxe Navy Top. side and aft curtains are standard equipment. WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS) ) 


‘CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 











INSIDE 
with THIS Marine Heater 


Let itrain...letit blow... weather won't cut into your 
- cruising fun when your boat is equipped with a 
Fluid Heat Marine Heater. You'll have warm, com- 
fortable, cheery cabins no matter how low the 
mercury drops! No trouble from dampness and mildew! 
Extra weeks of top-notch cruising! Ar rhe flick of 
a finger, this new, odorless, completely self-contained 
heater sends summerized warm air through 
flexible duct work to every cabin and compartment. 


Product of Fluid Heat’s 20 years in the heating bus- 
iness, the Marine Heater was developed during 
the war when military needs, particularly Coast 
Guard Patrol Boats, demanded compact, lightweight 
equipment. So small it fits 
under a bunk, in an unused 
locker compartment or in 
any other out-of-the-way 
place. See your local dealer. 
If he hasn’t Fluid Heat Marine 
Heaters in stock, have 


Available in 15,000 and 25,000 


him write to: Fluid Heat Di- 
B. T. U. models. Operates inde- 
pendently of engine. Burns kero- 


vision, Anchor Post Products, 
sene or gasoline, only a fraction of 
a gallon per hour. No larger than Inc ? 6911 Eastern Ave., 


a portable radio. Approved by : 
leading Marine Underwriters. Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Modern teat foe Modewn Bratt 


MEMO TO DISTRIBUTORS and dealers: Your customers will be askin 
you about these new Fluid Heat Marine Heaters. So write us for f 
details on how you can get a Distributorship or Dealership. 
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By W. MELVIN CROOK 


p> Time was running on toward the start of the first heat for 
the President’s Cup. The smaller boats, having put on their 
show, had scurried back to the pits. Al Bauer, on the public 
address system, was briefing the crowd on the drivers and 
boats they were about to watch. In the press section aboard the 
committee boat, one could sense the anticipation as the newsmen 
gathered note paper and made ready to pick up the details 
which would make the feature parts of their pieces. 

Into this scene of curious detachment shuffled a big guy 
whose gait resembled that of a fighter stalking forward to deliver 
a hard two-handed attack. But certainly mayhem was far 
from the mind of William McKinley Horn. All he wanted to talk 
about was the current Gold Cup rules that he had fathered 
just prior to the postwar revival of power boat racing. 

When Bill wants to talk Gold Cup, it pays one and all to 
listen. This is not alone from a feeling of deference to a past 


| President of the American Power Boat Association. Bill has won 


a life-long respect driving race boats for more years than he 
likes to admit. And even now he has only one interest more 
powerful than a desire to promote his favorite Gold Cup Class 
— an itch to get out there and drive again. 

As the competing boats were being towed out from the pits, 
Horn reminisced: “Back in ’36, I predicted that we would see 
the day when a Gold Cup boat would run a hundred miles an 
hour, and you guys thought I had a small hole in my head. 
So it took four years for my prediction to come true. Now I’m 
going to give you another one straight from the crystal ball.”’ 
Here all the smile vanished from the grey-blue eyes. “‘As sure 
as we’re standing here, you’re going to see Gold Cup boats 


| running laps at a hundred miles an hour. 


““When? Well, this time I want five years. Say by 1952.” 


> Well, Bill, you may be right, but there’s one goshawful 
amount of work to be done before we turn out boats that can 
make your guess come true. Take what we have been watching 
run this year. The best-known of the group is Herb Mendelson’s - 
Notre Dame. This is the boat that reénforced Horn’s reputation 
as a prophet by running a mile in October, 1940 at 100.987 
m.p.h. Dan Arena has said she has lost some of her speed during 
her seven-year hibernation. At any rate, her best lap this year 
was during the Silver Cup race at Detroit, when she turned one 
416-mile circuit at 76.894. 

Dan Foster has. chauffeured the Dossins’ Miss Peps V to an 
impressive string of wins this season. Her third lap of the second 
heat at Detroit was run at the rate of 75.676 m.p.h. What 
Peps might be able to do on a one mile straightaway is a subject 
for the wildest sort of conjecture. Foster claims that he never 
turned her over 1500 r.p.m. at Washington where he ran one heat 
at a whisker over 70. Be that as it may, it was virtually the 
unanimous opinion of all who watched that they wouldn’t 
want to be anywhere near by if he tried to drive her any faster. 

Miss Great Lakes, the hot boat of 1946, but a consistent 
second and third placer this year, has run faster in competition 
than any of them. During the last heat of the frantic 1946 Gold 
Cup race at Detroit, while running under the name of Miss 
Golden Gate III, she wrapped up a lap at 77.911 m.p.h. Lom- 
bardo and Fallon have pushed her and pushed her hard this. 
year, without reaching that speed. 

Another of the currént crop, Ernie Wilson’s Miss Canada III, 
rejuvenated by the installation of a Rolls Royce Merlin, was 
able to rack up the fastest lap of 1947 when she rounded the 
414-mile Silver Cup course at 77.169 m.p.h 
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‘it’s Always 
Fair 
Weather’”’ 







Under-Water Navigation Protects 
Passengers and Boat In Every 
Kind of Weather 
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despite h by locating 


Fathometer Jr. 

the best fishing grounds: + install 
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the coupon below for complete 
) 


Get ‘fair weath 
Fathometer Jr. now. Cli 
information. 

"Reg. U S. Pat. Off 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 


160 N. Washington St., Dept. 242, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information concerning 
Fathometer Jr. protection for my boat. 
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Address 
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Way back in 1931, Kaye Don drove Miss England II around 
a five nautical mile lap of the Harmsworth course at 93.017. 
Miss England was powered with two engines, each of which 
could pull roughly the same horse power as a present-day 
Allison or Rolls. 

All of this boils down to one hard fact: the fastest boats 
running today are more than 22 miles an hour slower around 
the course than they would have to be to live up to Bill Horn’s 
theory. It’s not that it can’t be done; but it won’t be easy to 
pick up that 22 miles and to run 7 miles an hour faster than 
the best lap speed of all time. 


> We had almost come to believe that sportsmanship and 


- seamanship had overcome exhibitionism and that the abomi- 


nable habit of spectator boat interference with racing craft was 
dying out. We had, that is, until about five minutes before the 
start of the Harwood Trophy Race around New York City’s 
largest island. As the 20-odd starters were picking their way up 
from the pits, dodging drift and fighting lumpy seas, a 63’ 
aircraft rescue boat, all gleaming black topsides and bright- 
work, roared up the Hudson and lit right in the center of the 
starting line. A gay crowd of lads and lassies lounged comfort- 
ably topside. .Flapping in the light breeze was a blue rectangle 
emblazoned with the two white stars of a Rear Admiral. 

Without so much as a “ Now hear this,” the squawker on the 
committee boat invited all and sundry non-racing craft out of 
the general area. Large horse power was fired up and the 
elaborate obstruction took off diagonally up the river, erupting 
a tremendous wake in the going. 

Several conscientious taxpayers were seen to shake their 
heads and shrug in disgust. 


> Joe Van Blerck, who does his boating on his own money, 
quietly requested that the $1,000 bond he won racing around 
Manhattan be donated to his favorite charity. 


> One of the newsmen covering the President’s Cup regatta, 
weary of pounding out the fact that the winning boat was owned 
by Russel, Roy and Walter Dossin, gazed pensively at Peps as 
she was towed back to the pits. His eyes lit on the Detroit Yacht 
Club burgee painted on her superstructure. ‘‘Gawd,”’ said he, 
as the DYC came into focus, ‘‘the Dossins must have formed 
themselves into a yacht club.” 


> One year ago, this page was largely devoted to an outpouring 
of indignation over the wretched pit facilities provided by 
the President’s Cup Regatta Association. Almost everything 
about the 1946 set-up was poor. 

It is always a pleasure to be able to report progress and 
progress can certainly be ascribed to the Washingtonians for 
their pit arrangements for this year. Both inboards and out- 
boards were housed at the Anacostia Naval Air Station. Ample 
creature comforts were available for those who accompanied the 
boats. Hanger space was thrown open for storage. Two methods 
of launching were provided, both operating on a large ramp 
designed for the handling of seaplanes. One was a mobile crane 
which could hoist the boats from their trailers into the river. 
For those who preferred, there was the alternative of running 
their trailers down the ramp and allowing the boats to float off. 

In either case, the boat was grabbed, as she floated free, 
by two Navy men in waterproof suits; who would “walk” her 
over to the dock. Should an owner feel that his trailer wheel 
bearings might have suffered from being dunked in the brackish 
Anacostia, a regreasing service was offered. PLRBLm 

Those who wanted to get out near the course to watch the 
races, could use a taxi-boat service provided free of charge. 

Few complaints have been heard about this set-up. The 
outboarders felt that the distance from the pits to the starting 
line was excessive. With this feeling, there seems to be sub- 
stantial agreement. ce BS 

Several beefs about the taxi-boat service being slow seem to 
arise from a mob scene staged by a score of those who were 
with the race boats. It appears that they so overloaded the little 
ferry craft that the Navy crew rightly refused to budge from the 
dock. A sit-down strike by the race crowd held up the whole 
operation until enough of the “‘crashers”’ disembarked. 
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DONT OVERLOOK THE TW) ENGINES OVER ONE 


They assure greater dependability. They provide better 


handling and turning . . . easier steering. They release useful 
space by shortening the engine compartment. They deliver 
beiter efficiency because slip is reduced. 


Best of all, they cost very little more, except in the installa- 
tion itself. The figures will surprise you. And Gray’s wide 
range of sizes makes it possible to fit some boats which 
could not otherwise be correctly powered with dual engines. 
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Even in foulest weather, Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters provide 
fresh air for engine spaces, holds, and bilges. Rot is prevented. 
Stationary, there are no moving parts to get out of order...no 


power consumption. All sizes available in stainless steel and 
other durable metals. 


Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters have a patented baffle con- 
struction which provides positive draw regardless of wind 
direction. Galley smoke and odors are completely removed by 
this unique ventilator. 


Hundreds are successfylly being used on all types of ships, 
large and small. Rigid U. S. Navy and Smith, Emery & Co. 
tests prove the truth of the slogan “‘the greatest scientific im- 
provement in Marine Ventilators in more than fifty years!” 


Send for the new Breidert engineering data book. 
It gives complete specifications on 
all Breidert Air-X-Hausters. c?é 
¢ 
t 





“Ask to see this ey 
demonstration.” os 


G.C. BREIDERT CO. 


3129 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
LOS ANGELES 41, CALIFORNIA 
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EARLY HISTORY: IV 


> As the Squadrons grew, both in number and size, the educa- 
tional program developed to keep pace. By 1916, there were 
500 members, many of whom were clamoring for abolition of 
the drill requirements. However, it was not until some years 
later that they were made a second qualification to a new Junior 
Navigator course and later replaced by further courses of study. 
In 1917, a course in navigation was inaugurated. 

When World War I threatened, the Squadrons became 
active in the preparedness program. Their activities on the 
water were patterned after naval maneuvers and, on land, 
classes were held to prepare those desiring to enter the Navy. 
With the advent of hostilities, the USPS offered its services and 


| the entire USPS program was given over to educational work. 


Classes were held nightly, open to both members and non- 
members, for study of all branches of seamanship, navigation, 
signaling, boat handling and naval procedure. Over 5000 men 
who attended these Squadron classes entered the armed forces, 
many of them receiving commissions. 

A great number of the Squadron members also joined the 
Navy. Many of them made outstanding records. Others served 
in various civilian capacities. A number were appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce as “Navigation Inspectors” with duties 
on the water similar to those performed by the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary during World War II. 

Little effort was made to recruit new members during this 


| period and, with many of the officers of the local Squadrons in 


service, interest in the USPS began to wane. With the coming 
of peace and the release from the Navy many of our members 
desired a rest from anything pertaining to the sea so, without 
this leadership, local Squadron activities all but ceased. In 
addition, one of the principal objects of the Squadrons had 
been, up to this time, to be of service to our Navy in time of 
emergency. The emergency had now passed and most members 


| had had all they wanted of small boat maneuvers based on 


anything connected with the Navy. Conditions were not unlike 
those in most yachting organizations at that time. Interest was 
at low ebb and many yacht clubs and similar organizations 
went out of business. 
James W. Woop 
Historian, USPS 


| > Evergreen District News. In the Pacific Northwest, USPS 


members are keenly conscious of the need for instruction in 


_ piloting and are preparing to carry on the primary purpose of 


the Squadrons in making such instruction available. 
Instruction is also being offered professional fishermen who, 
although they are capable pilots from experience, lack the 
training the USPS offers which, with the heavier traffic and 
the installation of modern devices, is necessary. 
RuTHERFORD B. Hayes 


?HEY YOU!: 
Do people laugh when you take over the tiller ? 
Are you a nautical boor ? 
Wort even your best friends fell you what they think of fe way yu handle a boat 
Do you know what classes boats are grouped in ? 
Do you know what boat has the Right-of- way“and when ? 
Isa compass an instrument fo draw circles with or steer a boat by ? 
Isa lighthouse one that doesnt weigh very much ? 
The answers will be taught fo ALL interested parties 
Instruction is free... quite 


ROCHESTER POWER SQUADRON ~ S46 Powers Bly 
= Do IT NOW = 


Courtesy of “The Ensign” 
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UNDER. THE 
BLUE ENSIGN 


> 2nd District: The District Board held its annual meeting at 
St. Louis on September 16th. The following officers were elected 
for 1948: Bert C. Pouncey, Jr., Hughes, Ark. (Memphis), dis- 
trict commodore; John W. Kendle, Nashville, Tenn., district 
vice commodore; and Reeser D. Paine, St. Louis, Mo., district 
training officer. Two motions were passed designed to eliminate 
uninterested members; one gave the Director blanket authority 
to disenroll any member whose boat has not been inspected by 
October 1, 1947. The second motion gave the Director the same 
authority for 1948, but advanced the date to August 1, 1948. 
A series of instructional lectures will be given during the winter 
months. It is the intent of the District Board that membership 
shall be a privilege which will not be regarded lightly. 
Auxiliarists in the Guntersville and Chattanooga flotillas 
were active during the recent 3-day boating festival at Gunters- 
ville. Ten Auxiliary craft from Chattanooga made the 100-mile 
cruise under the leadership of Division Captain W. J. Willing- 
ham and Flotilla Commander Henry Hart. About 25 Auxiliary 
craft ranging in size from an outboard to a 50-footer attended. 








> 3rd District: Reorganization of the USCG Auxiliary, in line 
with its peacetime emphasis as a seagoing civilian service, has 
been announced by Commander K.O.A. Zittel, USCG, director. | 
Thirty-one flotillas have been disbanded because of inability to | 
meet the requirement that a flotilla shall be composed of at 
least 10 motor boats, yachts, aircraft or amateur radio stations 
that have passed inspection. Members of these flotillas may 
apply before October 15th for membership in the nearest of the 
remaining 38 flotillas in the 3rd District. 

The 8rd District Auxiliary encompasses the New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut areas. 











p> Sth District: Commodore J. E. Whitbeck, USCG, has as- 
sumed command of the 5th C.G. District at Norfolk, Va., re- | 
lieving Rear Admiral T. A. Shanley, USCG, who has retired. | 
Commodore Whitbeck is the former commanding officer of the | 
7th District. The Director offered a plaque to the Flotilla 
making the largest number of courtesy inspections within the | 
District. Norfolk Flotilla No. 52 nosed out Newport News 
Flotilla No. 55 by one inspection. The Auxiliary in this District 
coéperated in patrolling the following regattas; the Star 
Spangled Banner Regatta at Baltimore, Md., The President’s 
Cup Regatta at Washington, D. C., and the Urbanna Y.C. 
Regatta at Urbanna, Va. 


> 9th District: An interesting phasé of Auxiliary activities | 
during the summer on the Great Lakes was the trips taken by 
members in the cutter Mackinaw, one of the finest ice breakers 
in the world. While there was no opportunity to watch the ship 
perform the task for which she was especially designed, the 
cruises Were of great interest and value in demonstrating how 
the Coast Guard operates. 


» 11th District: For purposes of record, only vessels that have 
heen inspected in 1947 are considered as part of the 11th C.G. 
District Auxiliary fleet. To date, this fleet numbers 211 boats. 
Division III captain, Ben Wright, completed a strenuous and 
successful week patrolling the National Aquaplane Races and 
related events from September Ist-7th off Manhattan, Hermosa 
and Redondo Beaches. The culminating event was the 44-mile 
C:talina-Hermosa Beach Aquaplane Race won by Price Sloan of 
Pisadena in one hour and twenty-eight minutes. Captain 
\ right used 38 of the 47 craft of his division in this event alone. 
They performed the duties of stake boats, patrol boats, running 
boats and press boat, and were greatly appreciated. 


aE a a NS AA 


P 13th District: Flotilla 21 of Seattle had a maritime ‘clean-up 
(:y” October 4th. Fifteen boats of that flotilla swept Lake 
Union and Lake Washington of all debris and floating logs. 
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On y Lomba dos 
GICEAT boat... 


Americas GREAT varnish 
‘VALSPAR 





STANDS UP FINE! 





CUSTOM DESIGNED and custom built, Guy Lom- 
bardo’s 44-foot express cruiser and high powered 
speed boat, Tempo VI, were custom finished 
throughout with Valspar. Guy Lombardo always 
depends on Valspar’s durability and beauty. Like 
thousands of other men of nautical experience he 
agrees: “Valspar stands up fine!” 





’ A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
* Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Marine Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











YACHTING 


HOW THE NEW RULES 
WORKED OUT 


(Continued from page 63) 


heard is to require that an overlap must be required before the 
overlapped yacht is within three boat lengths of the buoy.” 

There are many who stated their approval of this rule as it 
now stands but, unlike most of the new rules, it does not meet 
with unanimous approval. 

A rather common problem encountered in protest hearings 
under the new rules has arisen as a result of disputes over 
“normal course.’’ It is pointed out that there are two criteria 
for a normal course; (1) that which would be held in the absence 
of other yachts and (2), a course held for some time. Apparently 
the compass course for the next mark is also considered a normal 
course. In any event, numerous yachtsmen have expressed the 
opinion that the whole normal course subject is too vague and 
requires clarification. 

Several yachtsmen stated that, in their opinion, the wording 
in several instances could be clarified. Without mentioning spe- 
cific sections, they pointed out that, while the rules were gen- 
erally clear and specific, there were places where improvement 
in wording could be effected. 

Two of those we heard from objected to the provision which 
gives a starboard tack yacht running free right of way over a 
close-hauled port tack one. In commenting on this provision of 
the new rules, W. H. Day raises the following question: ‘“‘ What 
happens when a cruising man, belonging to one yacht club, not 
up on what the racing gang are doing, sailing hard on the wind 
on the port tack, meets a racing boat of another club, running 
on the starboard tack? The confusion here is not between two 
boats in a race but one racing boat sailing a rule violently differ- 
ent from anything that a cruising boat, or possibly a commercial 
(fishing or coasting) sailing vessel, is going to expect.” 

Yachtsmen will agree that Mr. Day’s point is well taken. 
The rules were so worded, however, in the interests of simplicity. 
In all cases, the starboard tack boat has been given right of way 
and it was felt that the rules would be less easy to understand 
and interpret if there were any exceptions. For that reason, most 
racing skippers appear to favor the new rule as it now stands, 
It is, however, quite generally agreed that this rule should not 
apply in long distance racing. 

Several yachtsmen objected to the inclusion of the word 
“serious” in Rule 28 which reads in part: “Irrespective of the 
application of any rule or rights thereunder, when a serious 
collision is imminent both yachts shall do their utmost to avoid 
i.” 

Except for the objections already mentioned, there were only 
a few minor ones, each of which was voiced by not more than 
one person. The obvious conclusion is that yachtsmen like the 
new rules. Also evident is the feeling that with a few minor 
changes they would be still better. And perhaps most evident of 
all is the fact that the present ‘Official Rules” are living on 
borrowed time, at least in this country and that they may even- 
tually be replaced throughout the world with an improved ver- 
sion of the existing Optional Right of Way Rules. The first step 
in this direction will be taken at the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Yacht Racing Association, to be held at London 
in November, where adoption and possible modification of the 
new rules will be discussed. 


A DOCK, GANGWAY AND FLOAT 


(Continued from page 54) 


on with heavy galvanized spikes, holes for which have first been 
drilled in the strips, to prevent splitting. Be sure that the 
spike heads are flush or the iron would be likely to catch on 
them. 

If you are troubled by gulls lighting on your hand rail, 
you may prevent this by nailing an upright extending about 
12” above the rail at each post. These pieces should be about 1” 
square and perhaps 20’ long. Drill two holes in each so that 
string may be run through them at a point about 5” and also 
about 11’ above the rail. Run the strings the whole length of 
the hand rail. This will eliminate most of your gull trouble. 
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FOR LAY-UP 
PROTECTION... 
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Laying-up your boat calls for special pro- 
tection for the engine to prevent rust and 
corrosion during storage. Ask your Esso 
Marine Dealer about Esso Rust-Ban 603, 
a special product designed to protect the 
interior of engines. Ask him, too, about 
storing your batteries over the winter so 
they'll still be good next spring. 
Whatever your lay-up plans are, in- 
clude a last stop at your Esso Marine 
Dealer’s. You'll find his advice helpful... 
he knows many ways to give your boat 


FOR HAPPY CRUISING! 


OR CRUISING 
PERFORMANCE... 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED 











PICK £550 
“MARINE 
PRODUCTS! 








added protection. And he sells specially 
developed, highly refined Esso Marine 
Products...including Esso Marine Oil, 
Esso Rust-Ban 603,and Esso Marine Gear 
Grease... for unexcelled lay-up protection! 

If you’re in southern waters, steer for 
that familiar Esso Oval Sign. Fill up and 
cruise with Esso Marine White Gasoline 
...the fuel that gives maximum power and 
efficiency for your money. It’s a premium 
marine gasoline, scientifically refined to 


fight gumming tendency. 





























“IT’S THE FLAVOUR” 


—an unchanging story 


that gives this Scotch 
its character. fr. 
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TEACHERS | 
WGKLAND CREA 
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Perfection of piendé? 
Seoteh WhiskY nt 
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TEACHER'S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 
Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York 
Importers since 1794 











YACHTING 
STRETCHING THE SEASON 


(Continued from page 59) 


all big blinkers, which led to one rather startling misunderstand- 
ing. When the wheel was relieved the course was passed, with 
the explanation “‘ We’re running for that blinker.” There was a 
prominent flashing light ahead nearly on course which was really 
Cove Point Light, and the fact that the desired buoy was red 
somehow didn’t get across. As we proceeded, the western shore 
of the bay began showing up pretty clearly in the moonlight, 
but distances were vague through the skin of fog, and it wasn’t 
until we were fairly close aboard that the lighthouse itself 
showed up. If it had been a really dark night, and we had 
elected to leave that ‘“‘buoy”’ to port, we might have landed in 
the keeper’s chickenhouse. 

We neared Hooper Island Light toward bedtime but it too 
failed to show until we began to think that either it or we had 
gone astray; it finally loomed weakly overhead, about a mile 
away. The anchorage was all we could ask. 

Sunrise saw us under way again and that doesn’t mean a ter- 
ribly early start, on December 7th, either! There was breeze 
enough to help a bit, but the engine had to do most of the work 
as we headed into Kedge Strait for Crisfield, where Herbert 
had decided to take the train. This is an interesting part of the 
Chesapeake, the center of the crab business, and it was tantaliz- 
ing to hurry past Smith’s Island, Tangier and so forth without 
a look-see. But, after all, we were making a passage — with the 
hope of Palm Beach for Christmas in Jack’s mind — and that 
meant some real pushing. 

The little town was quiet to deadness as we sidled up to the 
only visible oil station, where nobody was in attendance. The 
sun struck in against the buildings more like spring than winter, 
and we knew we were a long way from New York. Herbert soon 
learned that there was no train out of Crisfield until Monday, 
but he could taxi 20 miles to Princess Anne, where he could get 
an express, so he closed his duffel bag, with much regret ex- 
pressed all ’round. 

These Virginia counties of the Cape show a wild and somber 
aspect to the bay; tracts of tall pine, suggesting South Carolina, 
few buildings, and no harbors save small creeks. Plantations lay 
in the background but, for all we could see, the country was 
almost untouched by man. The ship channel lay some miles to 
the west. The chart showed numerous buoys alongshore which 
we could not find — either discontinued for the winter or con- 
nected with war projects now history. Fog again gathered with 
dusk but occasional blinkers and some shore lights showed up, 
while the moon made clear the dark pines. So we ran until we 
identified the lights of Mattawoman Creek, then headed in- 
shore, felt our way into shoal water with the lead, and anchored. 

We were not long awake. The boat lay as still as if frozen in, 
the silence lying heavy on our ears. At last, however, in some 
vague period of the small hours, she quietly and inexplicably 
began to roll, gently at first, then rapidly gaining momentum 
into a violent sweep, to and fro, which increased until every- 
thing inside her not lashed down began to roll and slide and 
crash. For a time everyone was busy securing dishes, pots, 
clothes and all the rest of it; then we looked at each other. ‘I 
thought it must be the wake of a distant ship, ” said the skipper, 
“but it goes on and on.” Not a thing was visible in the moon- 
light save the small swells walking out of the mist abeam and 
catching the boat just in time with her natural rolling period. At 
length it died down somewhat, but soon began again, and kept 
us braced on our seats in growing wonder for what seemed a long 
time, then gradually died away for good. It must have been the 
wake of some ship hurrying up the bay. 

Sunday dawned calm and really foggy so that we wondered 
whether we could figure the various currents between us and 
Norfolk near enough to keep where we belonged, also what traffic 
we might have to dodge. On our way was York Spit Cut, out- 
lined by four pairs of large buoys, which gave us a good chance 
to pick up one of them. Sure enough, in good time the huge 
blinker loomed out of the mist — but not until it was within 
pistol shot. 

Shortly after, a faint ripple blurred the water, and with the 
touch of breeze the fog thinned until we could see suggestions 


| of land over Old Point way. Then it went out and the fog shut 
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down again but we had a good line on the situation and con) 





tinued on our course for Thimble Shoal Light, which kept us| 


out of the Norfolk traffic. An hour later the little breeze came] 


again and stayed and the vapor was soon gone, with the Cham- 
berlin standing high and a big gray fleet in Hampton Roads. 

We followed the side of the channel to Hospital Point and 
swung into the Hague, tying up at hospitable Port Elco. The 
sails were still stiff with last night’s fog and there in the sunny 
calm we set them to dry. Vin decided to sign on for the run to 
Morehead City, so I, like Herbert, packed my bag alone. Jack 
located a cousin in Norfolk and between them they found a 
superior place for a last dinner together. 

We had made Norfolk in six days from Bay Head, without 
running beyond bedtime except once and with only about two 
hours of really good wind when we could cut the motor. Thanks 
to good weather, it was good fun; with heavy wind or snow, or 
even rain, it would have been another story, at least as to speed, 
for we couldn’t have made such long days nor could we have so 
casually anchored where night found us but would have had to 
travel into shelter and out again. Even granted the good luck, 
however, we all felt that the hardships of winter cruising are 
less black than they are painted. But choose an able, warm 
boat — and a skipper like Jack! 


THE HARWOOD TROPHY RACE 


(Continued from page 64) 


finish line while Guy veered the other way, that many of the 
spectators realized that Lombardo was not in the race. 

The winner’s speed of 44.5 m.p.h. was remarkably high in 
view of his having tailed slower boats for so many miles. Still it 
was fast enough to lead Mercury, the second finisher, by a minute 
and a half, and to beat the only other 225 to finish, Jed Hanley’s 
Malt ’n Hops, by more than 74% minutes. 

The most disappointed lad of the day must have been Harry 
Lynn. He was the owner of the big Pal-o-Mine which spilled 
near the start. He drove his Skyrocket I which was about to 
cross the finish line in fourth place when her engine suddenly 
stopped. It was ruled to be a drifting finish which meant dis- 
qualification for the boat. Lynn had just one bit of consolation. 
His other runabout, Skyrocket IT, driven by Leston Cloak, took 
third place and won the class for B, C, D and E service run- 
abouts. 

Walter Haberman’s little 135 Sad Sack added a homey touch 
to the proceedings. She was running along comfortably about 
four miles short of the finish line when her gas line broke and she 
ran out of fuel. Haberman hailed a youngster who went “‘up- 
town”’ and brought him a gallon of gas. This gallon was just 
enough to bring Sad Sack home in 17th position. 


SUMMARIES: 


Harwoop Trorpuy Race AROUND MANHATTAN ISLAND — 
September 14, 1947 
DISTANCE — 29 statute miles 


Position Boat Driver Speed 
— Unlimited — 
1 Aljo V * Joe Van Blerck, Jr. 44.5 m.p.h. 
2 Mercury Oliver M. Elam, Jr. 42.8 m.p.h. 
6 Charlein Charles Klein 36.3 m.p.h. 
— 225 Hydroplanes — 
4 Malt’n Hops Gerald T. Hanley 37.3 m.p.h. 


— 91 and 135 Hydroplanes — 


15 Ho Hum VII Lou Eppel 30.7 m.p.h. 

17 Sad Sack Walter Haberman 19.6 m.p.h. 
—B, C, D and E Service Runabouts — 

3 Skyrocket II Leston Cloak 40.7 m.p.h. 

8 Prosperity Joseph Karaszi, Jr. 33.0 m.p.h. 
— F, G, H and I Service Runabouts — 

5 Chicago VII George Sedlmayr 37.0 m.p.h. 
10 Son-of-a-Gun Mrs. B. F. Goodall 32.4 m.p.h. 
13 Judy Lee Wm. Edgar John 31.7 m.p.h. 
14 Typhoon Stanton H. Falt 31.5 m.p.h. 

— Jersey Speed Skiffs — 

7 Stoggy V Jim Davis 35.4 m.p.h. 

9 Falcon Ray Morris 32.9 m.p.h. 
11 Hell Razor Elmer Morris 32.2 m.p.h. 
12 ? Too J. Boland 32.1 m.p.h. 
16 No Name Ben Minton 24.1 mp..h. 


* Winner of Harwood Trophy ineligible for her class prize. 












She Handles Like a Lady, 
Since *]SOdraulic Remote 
Controls Were Installed... 


LiKe T0 SEE 
FOR YOURSELF? 














Come aboard—get the fee/ of operating a 
boat with ISOdraulic Remote Controls. 
Here at the wheel, are the Master Controls. 
They’re like magic wands. Their slightest 
movement controls the powerful engines 
below; operates the clutch and regulates 
the throttle. But let’s cast off... 


Now watch how easily we maneuver in 
close quarters. Just move this lever, and 
we engage the clutch. Move this one, and 
we adjust the speed of the engine. Man, 
here’s a hydraulic remote control system 
that really works like magic. And now, 
let’s go up to the flying-bridge.. 


Up here on the bridge, 1s a duplicate set of 
Master Controls. So, with the slightest 
touch of this control we increase the speed 
of our engines and go skimming along. 
How’s that for instant, full responsive 
‘control, when and where you want it? 


Adel ISOdraulic Remote Controls are de- 
signed to fit boats of all classes. And they 
fit your pocket book too. Simple in design, 
they’re easy to install. There’s no mainte- 
nance problem to them either. See your 
local marine supply dealer for immediate 
delivery. 


*Registered Trade Mark. 





Write for illustrated bro- 
chure, describing the com- 
plete line of Adel’s Marine 
ISOdraulic Remote Con- 
trols. Please address 
inquiries to 10787 Van 
Owen Street, Burbank, 
California. 





ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
BURBANK, CALIF, * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 










Manufacturers of: Marine & Industrial ISOdraulic Controls ¢ Halfco Self- 
Aligning Bearings @ Line Support Clips and Blocks @ Industrial Hydraulic 
Equipment @ Aircraft Valves @ Aircraft Hydraulic Systems © Industrial Valves 
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1 Mevey Chidlinad 


TO YOUR BOAT 











RELIANCE 


Say “Merry Christmas” to your boat with 
a RELIANCE “Made-To-Order” PANEL, 
holding just the instruments you need, with 
panel rim and metal background styled to 
match your other fittings . . . at the same time 
you give yourself a safe cruising season, guar- 
anteed by RELIANCE accurate, depend- 
able and long life instruments. When you 
buy RELIANCE, you buy the best. 


You Can Rely On Reliance 
PANELS @ TACHOMETERS @ ADAPTERS @ SHAFTS 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


and free illustrated booklet M’ 


BARBOUR STOCKWELL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 














YACHTING 
H. O. 218 


(Continued from page 49) 


cents a volume. The set comes in 14 volumes, each covering a 
belt of 5° of latitude from the Equator (0°) through 4°, 5° 
through 9°, etc., through 65° to 69°. Yachtsmen who would like 
to get the better binding will have to wait a little while, but 
others — and Sea Scout troopmasters who may want to intro- 
duce the boys to the latest navigation methods at minimum cost 
— had better get their orders in fast while the wartime paper- 
back edition is still available. 

Those who like to keep up with the latest in navigation may 
be interested to know, also, that the Navy now has in press an 
addition to the older H. O. 214 tables, a volume to cover the 
latitudes from 80° to 89°. (The set formerly stopped with 79°.) 
Yachtsmen will not have any use for the new volume, but it 
looks as if airplane navigation of the polar regions is here to stay! 


A HURRICANE HITS FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 66) 


I was mighty happy that I had taken JN and knew what was 
happening. If I had not, I would have been so terrified that I 
don’t know what I would have done. I am still way up the river 
as the power has not yet been restored to the bridges. All the 
Squadron boats in Ft. Lauderdale came through intact. Some 
had their canvas removed beforehand and some had it removed 
by the hurricane. Only minor damage is reported on our boats. 
Some others did not fare so well. 

Following is a log of the hurricane: 


Day Time Barometer Wind (Beaufort Scale) 
September 17th 0045 29.66 NW-6 
0245 29.53 NW-6 (Rain Squalls) 
0700 29.32 NW-7 
0845 29.12 NW-10. Boat lurching 
in violent gusts. 
0940 28.88 NW-12. Full hurri- 


cane. Boat lurching savagely. Tree giving 
way to which starboard stern line is fast. 

1025 28.59 NW-estimate over 100 
m.p.h. Have left bridge. Now in forward 
cabin, danger of glass blowing in on bridge. 
Radio no help, Weather Bureau has no com- 
munication with outside. Gusts are appal- 
ling. Boat seems to rise out of water and 
then depress in it, lurches and charges 
alarmingly. Tree on starboard quarter has 
carried away, some roots still holding. 

1040 28.50 NW-100 m.p.h. Wind 
seems slightly more from W. Sky lighter. 
Center must be approaching. 

1110 28.34 W or NW, Puffs less 
savage. 

1124 28.31 Dead calm, hot and 
oppressive. Got out in dink and made stern 
line fast to a tree that looks good and tough. 


1215 28.26 Breeze picking up rap- 
idly from SE. 

1250 28.24 Wind now full force 12. 

1300 28.44 Wind more savage than 


during first half. Lying stern to, not doing 
too well but everything holding. 

1330 28.62 SE-12 and then some. 
Gusts seem much more violent, water level 
has risen several feet. 

1345 28.70 Weather Bureau no 
outside contact. Towers on WIOD came 
down while we were listening this a.m. 

1430 28.92 SE-11. Wind seems to 
have lost some of its violence, it is all right 


by me! 
1600 29.12 SE-10 
1915 29.42 SE-9 
2015 Still pretty blustery ... no 


i damage to boat. 
Little man, you’ve had a busy day! And so to bed! 
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present one? Are’ you interested to see what is 
being done in modernizing present day marine 
power? lf so, we offer these new folders describ 
ing Kermath’s new line of marine-tailored engines, 
gasoline or Diesel, ranging from 2 cylinders to 12 
cylinders and from 25 horsepower up to 550 


horsepower. 


In these new folders you will find a wide range of 
marine engines completely described—either 
direct drive or with Kermath’s new low cost, 
expertly engineered reduction gears, to. accu- 


rately fit any size and type of craft. 


Specify the approximate horsepower rating and 
use intended. We will send without obligation 
the folder describing the engines best suited to 
your needs, either gasoline or Diesel. Or we will 
gladly send complete literature covering the 
world’s largest selection of marine engines, 


Taree late Mmlaricelifohilelammeliole|aeluy 








This iHustrates the Sea-Prince, a 6- pg KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
cylinder, 230-cubic inch, 100-horse- 5 : _ eg mon : 

power engine ieclly udapled to eel me mee YS Subsidiary Barium Steel Corp. 
medium sized runabouts in direct drive Heh Shae ea — ee 5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
or with a choice of three exclusively : } i Ae Canedian Fact 

designed Kermath reduction gears for . ees ee re 


single or twin screw installations in se 619 King St., W. Toronto 2, Ont. 
cruisers and commercial craft. 
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The gift of the year... 
and the years to come 

















BINOCULARS 


No gift could be more acceptable to the seafaring man 
than a pair of high precision binoculars. These fine 
7-power prismatic Sard binoculars, with night-glass 
performance, assure the finest of service for years to 
come. Coated optics, of course. Immersion-proof, too. 
Special prism assembly for long-service life. Many ex- 
clusive design features. Make it a real sea-going Christ- 
mas this year! Buy him a pair of Sard 7 x 50’s. With 
leather case and strap, $198, Federal Tax included. 





BALTIMORE 
John E. Hand & Sons Co. 
BOSTON 


Shreve, Crump & Low 
DETROIT 

Boat Center, Inc. 
ESSEX, CONN. 

Essex Paint & Marine Co. 
LOS ANGELES 

Winter & Co. 
MIAMI 

L. B. Harvey 

Phillips Hardware Company 
MILWAUKEE 

Lando Optical Co. 

Schwanke-Kasten Co. 
NEW LONDON 

Burr’s Yacht Station 
NEWPORT NEWS 

E. Smola Co. 
NORFOLK 

Henry Eagleton Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

Belz Opticians 

John Bliss & Co., Inc. 





WHERE TO BUY SARD MARINE BINOCULARS 


Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 


NEW YORK CITY (Continued) 
Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc. 
T. S. & J. D. Negus 
August Waeldin, Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 
John E. Hand & Sons Co. 
Riggs & Brother 

PROVIDENCE 
Kraus & Co. 

SAN DIEGO 
C. J. Hendry Co. 
Nuttal-Styris Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Louis Weule Co. 

SAN PEDRO 
C. J. Hendry Co. 

SEATTLE 
Northwest Instrument Co., Inc. 

ST. LOUIS 
St. Louis Boat & Motor Co. 

ST. PAUL 
Arthur F, Williams 

MONTREAL 
Precision Instruments, Inc. 








tary aviation. 





SQUARE J] COMPANY 





Send for this free brochure on Sard Marine Binoculars giving 
complete specifications and further details of their operation. 
Sard Binoculars are made by Square D Company’s Kollsman 
Instrument Division, designers and manufacturers of precision 
optical and indicating instruments for commercial and mili- 


KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


80-14 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, N.Y. 











: YACHTING 
IGNORANCE IS NOT BLISS 


(Continued from page 61) 


their stern the poor guy is then passing ahead of several others 
which take up the hue and cry and mad waving. It’s apt to make 
the power skipper figure that since he can’t win anyway he 
might as well do a good job of it by going faster than ever. 

What seems to be needed in the above situation and in count- 
less others is a greater understanding of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems and a large dose of courtesy. Too many sailors scream at a 
power boat skipper to slow down and then fail to thank him 
when he does. Too many speed merchants are unaware of, or 
dismiss, the discomfort and inconvenience their sport may cause 
others if pursued at the wrong time and in the wrong places. 
If, as yachting becomes increasingly popular and the water 
gets more crowded, we are to prevent a trend toward the un- 
pleasantness now associated with road-hogging and horn-tooting 
Sunday drivers ashore, courtesy afloat will have to continue and 
grow. One of yachting’s greatest charms is the friendliness and 
codperation on the water. Let’s keep it that way. 

Somewhat akin to lack of courtesy is the thoughtless way in 
which garbage is disposed of by some cruising yachtsmen. In a 
crowded harbor, if everyone throws his garbage overboard, it 
isn’t long before the place looks like a suburban picnic ground. 
And for those who own waterfront property it shouldn’t take 
much of this before visiting yachtsmen have worn out their wel- 
come. A waxed paper bag or a gurry bucket will stow the stuff 
until you have cleared the harbor and are well out at sea, at 
which time it can be tossed overboard. 

When all is said and done, a bit of thought and care are really 
all that’s needed to avoid all of the foregoing mistakes and mis- 
understandings. For your own enjoyment, particularly if you 
are new to the game, it is well to give them thought. You might 
even save yourself from serious trouble. But never worry about 
the sport developing the dullness which comes with monotonous 
perfection. As long as there are yachts and yachting there will 
be yachting errors. May only the humorous ones come your 
way! 


GOING OUR WAY 


(Continued from page 52) 


making as much as 8 knots in the lee of the land with the fair 
wind. Late that night the hook went down at a quiet anchorage 
in the shelter of Cayos de Lefia. Eleven days had passed since 
weighing anchor in Portobello, Panama. Two were spent hove-to 
and one day drifting and searching for the lost Marilyn. 

We were awakened next morning by the voices of two Cuban 
fishermen calling: “Hola! Abordo!”’ They were trying to warn 
us that our anchor was dragging. Sure enough, we had drifted 
into shallow water. The flukes of our kedge had fouled thick 
with a sort of flat-bladed grass which covered the bottom. They 
showed us a better anchorage closer to the keys, but we still 
found it necessary to lay down two kedges in tandem to be 
secure in the grass. Our friends came alongside and were agree- 
ably surprised to hear “gringos” speak their language. They 
gave us some ice and we offered them a bottle. Later, they 
brought us a freshly caught red snapper, but refused any money 
in payment. Quite contrary to our experiences with natives 
farther south. 

We loafed around enjoying States radio programs on the 
standard broadcast. The commercial plugs were rare entertain- 
ment. Heretofore, our shortwave selections were notably bare 
of these ‘Gems Americano.”” We went swimming in the clear 
water. Peg brought along the big water-glass and we all looked 
down at the fascinating forms of marine life: large red starfish, 
conchs, multicolored fish, and an odd little creature we identified 
as a squid, creeping, crawling or flashing mysteriously through 
another world. 

Next day, April 3rd, we worked over the rigging, patched a 
leak in the water-cooled exhaust, sewed sails and found time to 
change oil in the electric power plant. We were waiting for the 
northeast breeze to haul to the east as our fishermen friends 
predicted. Wind’s Will and crew were ready for sea again but 
the breeze remained northeast. We went exploring in our skiff, 
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“WE ALL AGREED ON 
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N DESIGNING AND BUILDING Adventure IV, 
I new 48’6” twin screw yacht which sleeps six 
—including a crew of two in the forecastle—the 
finest materials and methods of construction were 

used. According to the builder of this rugged off- 
FOR tp ASTENINGS” shore fisherman, Thomas Knutson of Halesite, 
Long Island, “All of us—the owner, the architect 
and the builder—agreed on one important point 
before construction was begun—Everdur for fas- 


Says the Builder —— 


Today, as for many years past, Everdur* Copper- 
Silicon Alloys are recognized by experienced 
of Adventur e I V yachtsmen, designers and builders as the out- 
standing metals for all types of boat fastenings. 
Everdur Alloys combine great strength with ex- 
ceptionally good corrosion-resistance. 


Copper and brass, Everdur and Tobin Bronze* 


—all offer priceless utility in a boat at sea. — «ram 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














M. ROSENFELD, N. Y. 


Adventure IV, new 48'6” twin screw diesel offshore fishing cruiser owned by COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 


J. Russel Sprague of Lawrence, Long Island. E. Bryce McCrohan of Rockville 
Center, Long Island, Architect; Thomas Knutson Shipbuilding Corporation, 


Halesite, Long Island, Builders. Craft has a 13’8’’ beam and draws 4’. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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FIEGE -no sowwer- 
“NO HEAT» NO SPECIAL TOOLS + 4 


Simply slip the sleeve over the cable, 
spread the strands, insert and drive in 


ee 


the plug then apply the socket. See 
what a solid and permanent joint you 


aS Se 


have by looking at it 
through the inspec- 











Simplicity of 
application 
described in 
} instruction 
sheets, ask 


tion hole put there 4 ‘for coe! 


Jor the purpose. —— 


4121 S.LASALLEST. +¢ CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


























sccttts wew GREBE 





LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED and 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE THROUGHOUT 


Grace of line, seaworthiness, comfort — 
familiar characteristics of GREBE yacht 
construction — are featured in this latest 
modern 65 ft. yacht. 


OTHER 

MODELS Individualized, tastefully decorated state- 
40 TO rooms and salons. Modern galley, baths, 
100 FT, engine compartment, crew’s quarters. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 
5250 Mo. Washtenaw stve., Chicags 18, Ue. 
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YACHTING 


using the outboard motor. Peg trolled and caught one barracuda 
after another. We threw them all away as the fishermen had 
warned us they were often poisonous on the north side of Cuba. 

Next day, April 4th, the breeze had not changed. But, rather 
than delay longer, we weighed anchor and stood off on a northerly 
course, bound for Florida. That evening, we had beaten back 
to within sight of the Colorado reefs considerably ENE of our 
departure. We came about in the open straits again. We had 
hoped to gain some easting from the Gulf Stream current, but 
it developed in the following days that we were too far west to 
be much affected. By the 7th, our northeast breeze had faded 
almost entirely and we found ourselves engaged in the most 
tedious kind of sailing, beating against light airs. Our fuel supply 
was low owing to our prolonged motoring from the Moskito 
Banks to the Isle of Pines so we gained northing slowly on half- 
filled sails. About 40 miles west of Dry Tortugas, we began to 
sight steamers and once Bill reported a total of five ships during 
his 3:00 to 7:00 a.m. watch. Shortly after dark on the 9th, we 
were near collision with a heavily laden tanker. I had to start 
the engine and bring our well-lighted vessel about in a hurry. 
The tanker went by with barely 50 yards to spare. 

At dawn on the 10th, a light SE breeze sprang up, so we cut 
off the engine to save what fuel remained. Later in the day, two 
party fishing boats were sighted, and we felt quite near the 
Florida shores. That evening, we sighted the lights of Punta 
Gorda Beach and dropped anchor in an open roadstead. 

At dawn, we feasted our eyes on the long low coast. To make 
use of the morning breeze, we weighed anchor and ran north 
paralleling the white beach. Here was an excellent opportunity 
for checking my observations against certain landmarks. I was 
proud — and a bit surprised — to find my calculated position 
correct on longitude and only 1!4 miles north on latitude. That 
evening, flying British, American, and quarantine flags, we tied 
up at the Municipal Pier in Sarasota, took on 75 gallons of gas 
and vainly tried to make contact with St. Petersburg Customs 
by telephone. 

We slept in peace that night with no one breaking into our 
slumber to call us out on watch. Next morning, April 12th, we 
beat up the coast against a fresh northwest breeze. A few hours 
after dark we motored into the roomy yacht basin in St. Pete 
and let go the hook at our destination. Twenty-four days had 
passed since clearing Cristobal but only 20 were spent at sea. 
We totaled the miles run and found we had come 1965 miles. 

About 9:00 next ‘morning, we were boarded by Quarantine 
and Customs. Bill’s family came down to visit, so we all took 
shore leave to a most welcome dinner at his home. The St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club cordially extended us guest membership. 
There we lay, weather-beaten, rust-stained and salty, sur- 
rounded by beautiful racing and pleasure craft. 

On Sunday the 14th, Peg and I bade farewell to our shipmate 
Bill and began the last leg of our cruise, across Tampa Bay and 
up the Hillsborough River. We ran the gauntlet of seven hair- 
raising drawbridges to drop anchor by our old house in Seminole 
Heights. 

Wind’s Will has rested quietly while Peg and I enjoyed our 
vacation in Florida. But we know she is growing impatient for 
the salt sea again. Already we, too, feel another spell of sea fever 
coming on. Strange how readily sailors forget their hardships, 
remembering only warm sunny days, white sails drawing, and 
the lure of tropical isles. We are quite happy with our old work- 
ing vessel, having found that her good points far outweigh the 
bad ones. To be sure, she is slow in stays, but we don’t go for 
racing around buoys in the bay. At sea, Peg herself has often 
brought the schooner about, lashing the wheel and going for- 
ward to back the standing jib unassisted. The rugged decks and 
topsides save us a lot of worry when we berth at rough piers to 
take on drums of extra fuel or casks of water. Her heavy hand 
windlass forward has never failed to break out the hook when 
we use both capstan bars. Moreover, there is no crowding 
aboard, thanks to ample stowage space for such sundry gear as 
diving equipment, a motor scooter, outboard kicker, and spare 
canvas. 

To avoid the hurricane season, we were clearing early in June 
for the storm-free Canal Zone waters. Along the way, we would 
look for Bill’s lost Marilyn. Quien sabe? Even now some native 
fisherman might have her safely at anchor in his cove. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


high above the frequently glassy waters of the Bay. Noddy 
was built in 1933 by Oliver Duke, of Royal Oak, then in his 
mid-sixties. He used the traditional methods of construction: 
broadaxe, adze and plane, and she is entirely his work, even to 
the sails. Now, at 79, he is building two new canoes, partially, 
according to his nephew, Duke Adams, who is skipper of 
Noddy, to prove that he can build an even faster canoe and 
partially to have log canoe racing continue as a sport on Chesa- 
peake Bay. For when the old boats and the oldtimers are gone, 
neither can be replaced. 


LAYING HER UP 


(Continued from page 43) © 


all the unions and open all the cocks and valves in your fresh 
water piping, all the water should run out, if the system is 
properly installed, with no low spots in the pipe to trap water. 
Gas left in a tank all winter will lose much of its volatility, even 
if it doesn’t gum up as some gasolines in some tanks will do. 
So drain it out and use it in your car. If you happen to live in a 
state where the gasoline tax is omitted, or refunded, for marine 
use, using boat gas in your car makes you a criminal, so don’t 
get caught at it. 

Now about the engine. If it’s of suitable size and the in- 
stallation permits, by all means have it hoisted out and trucked 
home to your cellar or garage, where you can neglect it con- 
veniently all winter, frequently reiterating your resolution 
to give it a thorough overhauling. But in case you have to leave 
the engine in the boat, we will mention a few things to do to it, 
in the fond hope that enough of them will get done to save the 
engine. First remove all plugs, open all cocks and break all 


unions in the circulating system, not forgetting the heat ex-| 


changer if you have one. Then run the engine slowly a couple of 
minutes until steam starts to come out of the open drain plug 
holes — but not until the paint begins to blister or the bearings 
to freeze up. This dries out the water that didn’t drain out. 
Then you can (a) leave everything open until spring, when you 
will sink the boat by overlooking a few open holes or (b) close 
it up and fill with oil, thereby ruining any rubber hose connec- 
tions, or (c) fill it with alcohol, thereby loosening scale in the 
jacket, which will probably clog something up in the spring. 

Change the oil (old oil is slightly acid and does nasty things 
to iron and steel). Take out the plugs, pour a half-ounce or 
so of lube oil in each cylinder, and turn her over by hand a 
couple of times to spread it around. Take your batteries out 
and have the yard keep them charged through the winter (if 
they’re good batteries, paint the ship’s name on them so you'll 
get the same ones back come spring). Remove all electrical 
gear, such as generator, distributor, coil, etc., and take them 
home. Store them in a dry place where you will see them once in 
a while, just to remind yourself that you meant to overhaul 
them. When removing this equipment, some cautious souls tag 
all wires, mark all couplings, etc., to facilitate hooking them up 
in the spring, but we’ve always found it more fun to guess how 
they go together, after a winter has dimmed our recollection of 
just what wire goes where. 

Some authorities recommend plugging the exhaust pipe 
which, at least, prevents mice from nesting in it. Disconnect 
your shaft coupling and be surprised how far out of line it is, 
but don’t try to reline it until after she’s been waterborne a 
couple of days next spring and has resumed her natural shape. 
Now take everything out of the boat — yep, everything! Even 
you have no better place to store it and have to put most of 
t back, you’ll be surprised how much junk you discover that 
:ould be thrown away, and how many valuable tools etc., that 
‘ou thought were lost. Ditto for the bilge when you give it the 
_orough scraping and scrubbing it no doubt richly deserves. 
ou might even work up enough ambition to give the bilge a 
‘se of wood preservative, or a coat of paint, according to 
ich you prefer (two conflicting schools of thought here). 

Now is the time to do the interior cleaning, painting and 
‘f-and-locker building that you’ve been putting off all sum- 
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MODEL 52 


Now bringing to ALL boat 
owners the added life in- 
surance and business 
insurance of a sea-going 
telephone. 

For the first time a radio- 
telephone operating from 
own portable re-chargeable 
electrical system or ship’s 
6 volt supply. Two channels 
—5 watt —crystal con- 
trolled. Precision marine 
construction. 


Battery accessory, $40.00 
Price, less crystals 


*12500 


oz ‘ ~ 
_~ Samal 








Wali 


MODEL 351 


Here are all the advance 
construction and per- 
formance features which 
the most exacting mar- 
iner can desire. 


Compact—self-contained— 
a powerful 35 watt five- 
channel, precision crystal 
controlled instrument, de- 
signed for two-way com- 
munication by coastwise 
and harbor pleasure and 
commercial craft operat- 
ing in a wide range within 
service areas of radiotele- 
phone stations. 


Price, less crystals, 


*92900 


Now operating as a subsidiary of the 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corpora- 
tion — World’s Largest Maker of Small 
Radio — assuring even finer instruments 
and greater values. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS INCORPORATED 


76 NINTH AVENUE e NEW YORK II, N. Y. 








| 
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SAYBROOK BOATS 


FOR. AB 








THE SAILERETTE 


A fast day sailer with comfort- 
able cruising accommodations for two 


THE LIGHTNING 


A beautifully built boat of proven 
superior speed and quality 


THE STAR 


A faster and better hull with un- 
surpassed rig and appearance 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 











CHARLES ULMER, INC. 


SCRUB, OVERHAUL and © 
STORAGE FACILITIES 





WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO. * 


SEND FOR FOLDER : 
FAIRLINER DIVIS 
Plants at Tidewater * Tacoma 2, Washington 











YACHTING 


mer, but I bet you won’t do it — not with the football season 
on, the pheasant season opening and the ducks beginning to fly. 
Please, however, look in the ice box and remove the left-overs 
of that last week-end. Nothing gives you a more dismal greeting 
when you open up in the spring than the corpse of last Septem- 
ber’s chicken. 

Before you finally close up for the winter, open every locker, 
every drawer and every floor board and hatch leading into the 
bilge. Leave open as many ports, ventilators, etc., as possible 
without letting snow and rain into the boat. A little dirt may sift 
into these openings during the winter, but it’ll be a lot easier to 
sweep out than the dry rot you’d get by leaving everything shut 
up tight. Of course, if you’re storing the boat where thieves can 
get at her, your instinct will be to lock everything up tight. It’s 
a waste of time, because if they want to they’ll break in anyhow. 
The only solution to that problem is to leave nothing worth 
stealing aboard. Which brings up another point — remove your 
propeller. A thief will hacksaw a shaft off to get a propeller, but 
he won’t do that much work just for the bronze in the end of the 
bare shaft. 

Now cover her up, unless you’re storing in a shed — a much 
better proposition if you can find the space near home, even at 
the $5.00 a foot that was the going rate around City Island this 
fall. If she’s outside, your cover, whether plywood or canvas, 
must be snowproof but should not be airtight, for ventilation is 
half the salvation of a hull, winter or summer. This involves 
carrying the cover well below the rail, but is worth it. And don’t 
forget to leave some kind of a door so you can crawl aboard 
once in a while and just look around and shiver. 

There will still be plenty you can do on the boat even though 


| she is covered up. What, for instance, could be nicer than sitting 


down under her, chipping rust off an iron keel on a nice breezy 
day in January? 


“STORMY PETREL III’—A NEW 
SPORT FISHERMAN 


(Continued from page 57) 


The deep freeze unit and the refrigerator are operated by 
compressors run off a 2-cyl. Onan air-cooled engine which also 
drives an auxiliary generator and a bilge pump. The stove is 
Willis gas. The big dining table in the deckhouse pushes out 
of the way, up the control column clear to the top. There are 
two lower berths in the forward cabin for Tommy and his 
mate. In a sport fisherman like this, it is usual for the charterer’s 
party to sleep ashore. 

Since tuna and blue marlin come best in May, June and July 
when the days have warmed up, the boat has two inches of glass 
wool insulation built into the cabin and deckhouse tops and 


_ electric blowers for galley, cabin and washroom. Instead of 


deckhouse windows, she carries hinged shutters opening from 


| within which act as air scoops when the boat rolls. Sun shields 


fit over the three-paneled windshield, and awnings over each 
set of side shutters. Under the shutters are shallow lockers pro- 


| viding dead air insulation as well as drying space for leaders, 
_ hooks, etc. The engine compartments are insulated (that makes 
| for quietness too) and here as well as around the fuel tanks are 


automatic CO, extinguishers. 
Stormy Petrel’s 35-foot outriggers trail the bait well out from 


| the wake and give it the skipping action desired in trolling. 
| They also carry the engine exhaust well away from the boat, 
particularly when there is a following wind, and that’s another 


new wrinkle. Tommy has leads from his water-cooled mufflers 


| through the outrigger pipe hinges and then out through the 


outriggers themselves. These are made of aluminum alloy tubing 
and are exceedingly well braced. 

The fishing chairs designed by Tommy were built by Backus 
at the same time as the boat. Large enough to fit the most 
portly of us, back and foot rests can each be adjusted while 


_ in use. Instead of the usual square edged arms, these are curved 


‘‘so that you don’t get all hammed in the kidneys,” says Tommy. 
Two live bait wells are built in just forward of the mast. 
Have we mentioned the lookout station up the mast? Long 


| landing gaffs hang ready under the rod holders and handy in its 


shelf in the transom is the sleepstick for the coup de grace. 
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BRITISH OFFICER'S CHAIR 


An extremely comfortable, sturdy folding 
chair of selected hardwood and heavy duck 
in Blue, Green, Red or Coral. A chair for 
those picnics, an extra chair for the porch, 
etc. Complete with carrying case 6” x 4” x 3’. 


No. 49... $7.50 ea. 





KENYON WEATHERCASTER 


Everyone talks about the weather. With this 
handy 64” x 9” calculator and any barom- 
eter, anyone can predict with professional ac- 
curacy the weather, the wind direction and 
velocity 12 to 24 hours in advance. 


No. 302... $5.00 ea. 





SILVER SKIPPER 


Amazing new electric outboard motorboat 
will capture your youngster’ s heart. Brilliant 
red and aluminum. — 15” long — runs for 
hours on 2 flashlight batteries. Don’t be 
shoved around in the shopping rush — order 
one for the Junior Skipper — now, by mail. 


No. 501... $4.95 ea. 
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INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
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THE FAMOUS AMPCO BRONZE 
MARINE SAFETY TOOLS 
For the Skipper who wants only the best aboard. No 


sparks, no rust, non-magnetic. Packed in solid oak 
cabinets. 


No. 52 (illustrated) 22 tools.......... $142.50 
No. 51, 18 tools........... 118.50 
No, 55, 12 tools........... 57.75 
No. 54, 6tools........... 36.75 





KENYON MARINE PROTRACTOR 


Enables the Skipper to determine a course 
instantly regardless of navigating skill. No 
more ending up i ina when your destina- 
tion is a local harbor. For the professional as 
well as the amateur. ere ee brass, in 
sea-going case, 23” x 6” x 


No. ast -.- $18.50 ea. 


KENYON ROLLER PROTRACTOR 


A rolling parallel ruler of lucite. One edge is 
scaled to the three most common chart scales, 
the other in inches. The Skipper should not 
sail without a protractor. 14” x 314”. 


No. 282... $15.00 ea. 








ALUMINUM.OARS 
Five foot long, jointed oars, disassembled 
2’ 0” long. They float. Can be stored under 
the seats. Ideal for inboard and outboard 
motorboats and dinghies, where regular oars 
when not in use are always in the way. 


No. 47 ... $5.00 pr. 





KENYON PORTABLE 
MARINE SEARCHLIGHT 


An eighty thousand candlepower light with 
15’ cord and waterproof plug and deck outlet. 
Now the Skipper can find mooring with 
ease. A solid, one-half mile beam. For 6 and 12 
volt systems. Sealed-beam bulb, 6” diameter: 


No. 91—( 6.volt) $15.00 ea. 
No. 92—(12 volt) $17.25 ea. 


KENYON TACK COMPARER 


An ideal gift for the racing sailor. Used with 
any speedometer, the tack comparer Piles up 
priceless ee data — to win t 


races. 944” 


No. 31... $5.00 ea. 


Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc., Dept. Y, 1345 New York Ave., Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
Please send the following, postpaid: 
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YACHTING 







Principal Dimensions: 
L.O.A. 35/11” | Beam 6/11” 
L.W.L. 28/3” Draft 5’6” 


Sail Area 482 sq. ft. 











®YACHT BROKERAGE 





@MARINE INSURANCE 


53 State Street, 


THE INTERNATIONAL 410 CLASS SLOOP 


Construction—Round bottom, hull and deck of 
“strip plank” construction using inch and one quarter 
full length fir. The raised deckhouse is of mahogany. 


The fin is galvanized iron with lead shoe. 


Performance—The sail area is ample for good 
performance in light weather with working sails only. 
The elimination of running backstays and the employ- 
ment of a jib traveler make sail handling a single- 
handed operation. A cruising and racing boat, mod- 


erately priced, easily handled and sturdily built. 


The 410 will be available for demonstration by ap- 
pointment. 


For information write Dept. Di 


Boston, Mass. 


Town Landing, Marblehead, Mass 








THE ELEMENT OF BALANCE 


(Continued from page 71) 


tendency the helmsman counterbalances by pulling his tiller to 
windward, which creates a force which tends to push the stern 
to windward. If the boat is heeled to leeward, the unsymmetrical 
underbody produces a third force tending to push the whole boat 
to windward as well as the bow and stern. Is it any wonder, 
then, that our boats sail crab fashion or sidewise, and steal to 
windward of our course when running. By heeling the boat to 
windward until all weather helm is removed, we have balanced 
our forces. The unsymmetrical underbody produced by heeling 
to windward exactly balances the force of the sail, and the boat 
sails a true course without crabbing, making use of the rudder 
unnecessary except to take care of a momentary yaw caused by 
a puff of wind or a sea. 

The unsymmetrical underbody offers little more forward re- 
sistance than a symmetrical one, especially when we eliminate 
all rudder effect. Some boats, particularly the deep and narrow 
types, may sail best when upright, but the rudder then has to 
counteract the weather helm. Such narrow types are rare among 
the small centerboard boats sailing today. 

The importance of weight distribution and trim is so great 
that when I am teaching a pupil to sail I often have him remove 
his rudder and sail about by shifting weight and manipulating 
sail. It is not too difficult, and in the past there have been many 
types of boats sailed entirely by balance, such as the scooter 
(half boat and half ice boat) that used to be so popular on Great 
South Bay, and some deck canoes. Here one must use athwart- 
ship balance and fore and aft balance to produce the desired 
results. A novice quickly becomes adept at this new form of 
steering, and the lessons he learns in this game of wits soon be- 
come instinctive when he goes back to steering with a tiller. 

Should one like to try this steering by weight, a suggestion 
or two is in order. Don’t try it in close quarters among anchored 
boats or where other boats are sailirig. Choose a good open place 
to sail with a steady light to moderate breeze before you unship 


the rudder. Most dinghies are designed to have a good bit of 
weather helm so it is best to raise the centerboard enough so that 
the boat has a slight lee helm when sailing upright, and will 
balance when heeled slightly to leeward. Some racing dinghies 
are so quick in stays, that it may be best to lash the tiller amid- 
ships rather than remove the rudder entirely. Then, by moving 
athwartships and fore and aft, observe the effect on the course. 
To tack, one should go quickly forward and to leeward, creating 
a large forward lateral plane, and lifting the stern out of water. 
The boat will tack quickly, but be prepared to act fast in getting 
your weight aft and to windward again, for the little craft may 
want to keep sailing on through the new tack, and jibe before 
you can prevent it. 

It is quite simple to explain the effect of fore and aft trim if 
one looks at a diagram of the underwater profile of a boat. 
Going forward adds considerable depth to the immersed for- 
ward profile of the boat, while the depth of the after profile is 
considerably reduced. The designer has balanced his sail plan 
against the normal underwater profile, so that increasing the 
area forward makes the sail weathervane the boat into the wind. 
Shifting the weight aft raises the bow and depresses the stern, 
causing the boat to bear away from the wind. 

Quite often we hear of some yachtsman who has come to grief 
because of accidental loss of his rudder. If he manages to get 
home by making a jury rig from a floor board or oar, he feels 
quite proud of his feat, and loud are the praises of his yachting 
friends. Actually, a good sailor should be able to get his craft 
home with sails and the trim of his boat alone, particularly if he 
has a sloop, where his two sails can be trimmed to balance his 
boat. If he ‘had practiced a bit with his boat, he might even bring 
her right up to the float or mooring without his friends knowing 
that he has lost his rudder. 

It always gives me a great thrill to watch some youngster 
who has recently learned to sail, handle his boat cleverly with 
balance alone. I know that some day he will be a good helmsman, 
for he is learrting the fundamentals which will pay off later in his 
racing career. 
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TWO BELLS AND A HALF 


(Continued from page 46) - 


didn’t, because it was coming from our starboard side. We 
snuggled up against the piling. The skipper blamed the crew, 
the engineers and God. ‘Hard left,”’ he cried quickly. The sec- 
ond officer repeated his command and threw the wheel hard 
over. “Two bells,”’ he said. “Two bells, sir,” I echoed. The stern 
swung out momentarily and the bow nosed along the dock uutii 
it plowed gently but firmly into the rudder of a Liberty ship 
ahead. “‘One bell, for Christsake!”’ shouted the skipper. “One 
bell, for . . . sir.” The TP eased ahead under the counter of 
the Liberty and we could reach out and touch her sides from 
the wheelhouse. An admiring crowd began to gather on the dock 
and from the after rail of the Liberty, as well as from the bow of 
the tanker, certain ribald and bold suggestions were made. The 
skipper had turned a fiery red and was almost beyond coherent 
speech. ‘Three bells!” he roared. ‘Three bells, sir,” I repeated 
dutifully and yanked the cord. We didn’t fetch up on the main 
street of Honolulu but that was because the tanker was there to 
stop us. “‘One bell,” the skipper sobbed through his foamy lips. 
“One bell, sir.” 

The mate of the tanker leaned over the railing of his ship far 
above us and scrutinized thé situation. ‘Hey, you goddam 
Japs! quit bumpin’ us, will you?” The crew told him what he 
could do. The second mate at the wheel had worked up a fine 
sweat trying to follow the skipper’s orders. As each maneuver 
ended with a crash, he put his hands over his ears and said: 
“‘Bang!”’ From the size of the crowd which now lined the dock 
and watched entranced, it was plainly a time that called for 
extraordinary measures. No recognized method of undocking 
was going to get us out of there. The skipper paced hopelessly 
around the four-by-four bridge, stared belligerently at the 
gallery on the dock and then gave his order. 

Now it has never been fully explained what he did say exactly, 
but in my eagerness to help in some way to get the ship away 
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from the dock I was ready for anything. I was sure that the 
extraordinary measure had come. He may have said, ‘““Two bells 
in a hurry!” The wind was blowing against him. 

“Two bells AND A HALF!’ I shouted back. What it meant, 
I didn’t know, but constant nagging on the part of the skipper 
had weakened my confidence in my maritime knowledge. I sus- 
pected that it was an order for a crabwise maneuver. How to 
give the signal was another problem, stemming directly from 
the known fact that if you hit a bell once it rings once. For an 
instant I was hurt to think that nobody had ever told me how 
to do it. Even the puzzled look on the second mate’s face did not 
deter me. I seized the bell cord and gave it two vicious pulls. 
Deep from the engine room, I heard the bells ring. Then I gave 
it the half bell. It started out like an ordinary pull, but just at 
the last moment, I eased up on the rope. It worked! Sounded 
altogether, the signal could have been interpreted as dong, dong 
... ding! 

Elated, I waited to see what happened, and the reaction was 
not long coming. The second mate took his hands off the wheel 
and stood gaping at me, unable to speak. ‘Well, what was the 
matter with that?” I demanded sharply. Before he could an- 
swer, the skipper .tottered slowly into the wheelhouse and re- 
garded me in unbelief. I thought that maybe his age had finally 
caught up with him. He stuttered a few times before he got his 
question out. ““W-w-what did you say?” 

“Two bells and a half, sir!” I murmured. The skipper looked 
as though I had hit him in the face. “Oh!” he said weakly. “Two 
bells and a half.”” Without a word he turned and went out on the 
port wing. He rested his head on the bridge rail a moment before 
looking up at the crowd. His voice trembled. ‘Did you hear 
that?” he cried to the men on the dock. “I’ve been sailing in 
ships for 65 years. I was going around the Horn before most of 
you were born. I’ve seen many a nincompoop in my time, 
gentlemen, but this day, New Year’s Day nineteen hundred and 
forty-three in the harbor of Honolulu, is the first time that I 
ever heard a sailor send down a signal like that. It’s history, 
that’s what it is, history. Two bells and a half!” 
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Twenty-four feet of sensational performance and value. Speed up to 35 miles per hour 
in rough or smooth water. Lounge-like seating comfort for 9 people. The most useful 
boat ever built. Truscott quality throughout. Closely spaced oak frames; double planked 
bottom; extra long engine stringers; flawless joiner work; natural finish mahogany 
decks, covering boards and transom; stainless steel trim. Length 24) ft., beam 8 ft., 
draft 2 ft. Write today for your dealer's name and current information on the Truscott 
Fleet, sizes 16 to 42 feet. Address Truscott Boat & Dock Company, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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ONAN Air-cooled Mar- 
ine Engines—MCK: 2- 
cylinder opposed, 10 HP. 
ONAN Utility Air-cooled 


Here’s inboard power that offers you a 
new high in performance for small 
pleasure and commercial craft. Quick 
starting (pull-rope or electric push-but- 
ton); 4-cycle, 2-cylinder, alternate-firing; | &ngines—BH: 2-cylinder 
built for heavy-duty service. The 10h. p. opposed, 5.5 HP. COM. 
Onan MCK propels 16-foot hulls up to —_—‘18: |-cylinder, 3.25 HP. 
20 m.p.h. Positive air-cooling at high or 

trolling speeds. 

Compact, lightweight construction, 
pressure lubrication. Unusual gas eco- 
nomy. Shipped complete, ready to 
mount. Specially designed Onan marine 
cone clutch is available. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
2557 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ONAN 7,40 ENGINES 


7 


CABLE ADDRESS 
SAILDUCK 


Onan Marine Electric 
Plants—A.C,, D.C. and 
battery charging models. 
from 350 to 3,500 watts. 












TELEPHONES 
WHITEHALL 4-7280-1-2 


NILSEN & MILES 


Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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YACHT FLAGS 


Distributors: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 1 _ Stainless Steel 


WALL ROPE WORKS ’ Yacht Rope 
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YACHTING 


The reaction on the wharf was instantaneous, and to me 
rather rude. Men fell down where they were and chewed the 
planks and pounded the feet of those still able to stand up. In 
the ship, the full import of the moment had not yet come to the 
men on deck, but in the engine room, the occasion was marked 
by the sudden shutting off of the engine. The chief engineer and 
his assistant climbed wearily up the ladder and perched on the 
deck below the wing. The skipper glared over the side at them. 

It was then that a tradition as deep and as constant as the sea 
itself came to my aid. The historic contempt with which the deck 
department generally regards the engineers broke to the surface. 

‘“‘What the hell’s the matter with you?” the skipper demanded 
suddenly. The deck was sticking together. ‘When I call for two 
bells, I want two bells. When I want one bell, I’ll yell for it. And, 
by God, when I want two bells and a half, I want you to goddam 
well give it to me. Get me? Now get down that ladder and start 
that engine rollin’!”’ 

The chief shook his head and backed slowly down the ladder. 
“What the hell do you make of that?” he asked his assistant 
sadly. 

But the triumph over the engineers did something for the 
skipper, for he bounced into the pilothouse and slapped the 
chart table. “Okay, Columbus, let’s get this crate out of here. 
You just stand by those bells, Paine, and by God, maybe we 
can make this crate fly.” He went back to the bridge and had the 
crew break out a spring line. When it was made fast he yelled 
for hard left rudder and two bells. ““Two bells, sir,’’ I answered 
and tugged on the cord. The stern swung out into the stream. 
“One bell, Columbus.” “One bell, sir.’”” TP 243 backed smartly 
away from the wharf, and the skipper gave the orders which set 
us going slow ahead. The men on the' Liberty followed us along 
their deck, shouting and waving, until we were out of sight 
around the bend. 

Except for the reputation which it gained for us among the 
ATS fleet, that was practically the end of the incident. However, 
all the way down to Pago Pago during the mid watch, we heard 
the skipper shouting in his sleep; ‘Two bells. One bell. Three 
bells. Two bells AND A HALF, Chief, and be goddam quick 
about it too!” 


BAYOU BOATING 


(Continued from page 41) 


can be dragged over the land when the dew is too light to float 
them. I found I couldn’t even sit in a racing pirogue without 
tipping over. However, the Cajuns will stand up in one to shoot, 
or paddle to church in their best clothes with perfect confidence. 
Their children scoot about the watery neighborhood with a 
sense of pirogue-balance we marvelled at. 

Some of our cruises took us miles up rivers and bayous deep 
into the cypress forest. Amphibious cows and pigs ranged the 
swamps finding bushes, grass or floating greens to eat. Then, as 
10- or 15-foot sand hills appeared, the trees were mostly pine 
and oak with here and there an open grass-covered glade. Great 
trees overhung our waterway and often tangled with Trail 
Star’s masts. It got to be a stunt to see how far up we could go 
and we appreciated the thick bottom planking which could 
stand the blow of a solid stump at full speed. Time and again it 
was Trail Star’s unique design and strength that allowed us to 
continue through hundreds of miles of remote waterways. 

One quick stop I’ll never forget. Trail Star was plowing up a 
tiny, winding bayou and the children were all down off the 
masts because of overhanging trees. A head current and eddies 
made full speed necessary to make the sharp turns. Lawson was 
*way forward, peering around corners to spot fallen trees in 
time to stop her. I was astride the wheel box steering, feeling 
like a forest ranger on horseback. By cutting corners close, we 
made all the turns till one particularly sharp one when Trail 
Star suddenly went straight ahead instead of even trying to 
turn. In a matter of seconds, her bow glanced off a 10-inch tree 
and she drove herself into the bushes two-thirds out of water. 
I expected a blast from Lawson coming aft out of the bushes, 
but instead he politely asked: ‘‘Why, what happened?”’ 

“Sorry to hit such a big tree, but something slipped in the 
steering gear,” I explained. We found the quadrant had taken 
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The most level-running stock cruiser afloat. 


OUR 1948 MATTHEWS IS READY! 


The 38" De Luxe Sedan, our only O wonder yachtsmen are willing to stand in line to buy a 
model, sleeps 6, two toilets, large 
galley, sunny enclosed deckhouse, Matthews—when they recognize top quality at the lowest 


roomy att fishing cockpit. 


You can add hot water, shower 
bath and complete fishing equip- 


price in the whole stock boat field. 


ment for complete luxury afloat. Your new “38” De Luxe Sedan for 1948 has a great many added 
Dimensions: length 39’ 11” o. a., . “37° ran 

beam 11’ 8”, draft 3’ 2”. Weight features and refinements such as a new type spar with yardarm 

approx. 22,000 Ibs. Single or forward deck lounge rails—Monel fuel and water tanks—stainless 


twin screw power. 


OUR 58¢h YEAR 


steel sink top and Monel sink — complete luxury for six people. 


Get the complete story and price by sending 


today for our new free four-color catalog. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


Ry ag pelea sl DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST 


Join your U. S. Power Squadron” 





MATTHEWS 





“Wherever you cruise...you'l find a Matthews” 
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Scientifically Refined from 
Pure Pennsylvania Crude 
Oil Solely for Service Afioat 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP, O!4 CITY: PAw 


FRESH AIR 


FOR CABIN * GALLEY * ENGINE * BILGE 


Noiseless ventilation engineered exclusively for small 
craft. Easy to install. A size for every purpose. Ask 
_ your dealer or write for Bulletin 700 A. 
Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc. 
5711 So. Main St. 
Los Angeles 37, California: 
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W. J. MILLS & CO. 
SAILMAKERS 


FOUNDED 1880 


GREENPORT LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK 























YACHTING 


this special opportunity fo come loose. I was going to rig a 
tackle from the bow aft to the big tree to help back out of the 
woods but, with a new bolt in the quadrant, we mustered all 
hands aft and backed Old Faithful till she slid off. 

On the way home, in more populated waters, a forest fire laid 
down such a smoke screen that we had to blow the fog horn. 
To navigate almost blinded, we just kept the grass brushing 
along our starboard side. Down this way a good loud fog horn 
is a necessity with so many bridges and locks to blow for, to 
say nothing of penetrating a smoke screen. 

The old Bayou Teche and the surrounding country is one of 
the most interesting places to cruise. The area was settled in the 
early days by Acadian farmers, Creole planters, French émigrés, 
and an increasing number of English and Americans. It was 
first rate sugar country and the market could be reached by 
water or land, the bayous and the River or the Old Spanish 
Trail from Florida to the West. Today many of the grand old 
plantations are still there. The big pillared houses are almost 
always situated in a grove of ancient moss-laden live oak trees 
and often face the bayou which was the main artery of travel in 
the days before bridges. There are inviting little landings and 
a variety of boats scattered along for miles. Only a few stern- 
wheelers are still operating, but they make a picturesque sight 
in the narrow waters. Some of the wrecks of old stern-wheelers 
are fun to explore. At present no one takes any interest in them, 
so we were tickled to salvage a six-foot steering wheel from one 
deserted craft. 

In late spring, Louisiana waters become clogged with water 
hyacinth. These beautiful, light purple, free-floating flowers 
were introduced from Venezuela during a horticultural .exhibi- 
tion in 1884. According to W. E. Wunderlich, the U. 8. Engi- 
neers’ expert who has devoted years to the study and control 
of these hyacinths, they are rapidly spreading north, east, and 
west. Already millions have been spent to keep the waterways 
open to navigation. The hyacinths sometimes clog canals so 
that even a sizable tug can’t get through. 

U.S. Engineer crews under Mr. Wunderlich have tested all 
sorts of equipment including huge floating flame-throwers and 
harvesting machines of all sorts. At one time a deadly poison- 
spreader seemed to be the answer till the machine operators died 
and Mr. Wunderlich himself narrowly escaped death. Now he 
has a new type of under-water sawing machine that he is sure 
will keep the channels open if money is provided to operate 


enough equipment. 


We were impressed by our several encounters with the beauti- 
ful flowers. The children spent endless hours leaning over the 
side to pick them as we sailed past. As they became thick, sailing 
ceased and power took over. Plenty of power is a help, but 
usually the method of attack is what determines whether you 
get through in the end. A quick back, turn and ram again with- 
out getting the wheel fouled up put us through the worst places. 
At times the floating plants would pile up at the bow so thick 
that Arthur could walk all around on them without holding on 
to the boat. Once a bridge stayed open half an hour as we backed 
and rammed our way to it through 100 yards of hyacinths, while 
irate drivers of automobiles lined up on either side. 

One of our weirdest days of sailing resulted from deliberately 
searching the chart for the most complicated maze of bayous in 
the whole state. We found a really messy-looking place south of 
Franklin, and Lawson was game to try it. 

“Trail Star can take it, if we can keep from getting lost,” he 
declared. 

Annie Katharine and Exy knew they were in for some fun 
when we headed for the maze but didn’t expect to have to ride 
out the grandfather of all thundersqualls before we got there. 
While we were crossing an open bay, a wicked looking cloud 
headed toward us. Lawson had seen that sort cause trouble be- 
fore so we doused sail and let go the 17-pound Danforth in six 
feet of water. It was several miles to land in any direction but 
soon we wouldn’t see more than 20 yards. Our three-inch anchor 
warp shrank to little more than half its size. Arthur and Robert, 
who wanted to see the show, were getting hurt by the sharp, 
driving rain and spray and had to be convoyed from the wheel 
to the cabin to keep from being blown over the side. Some real 
waves built up in no time but the mud was so soft that we 
couldn’t tell when the keel hit bottom. Lawson claimed it was 
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Just about everything you could want in a boat—yet costing thousands less 
* 
LV EQUIPPED 43750 than any boat of the same size! STEELCRAFT’S production methods 
keep quality high, bring costs way down. Welded steel makes a hull 
0 BIG cabins, with uphol- 


nd converitisie habia <= that’s safe and durable as a rugged destroyer. 


eps four comfortably. 
ye galley with icebox. : : 
omy dinette. Spacious And STEELCRAFT upkeep is amazingly low — steel needs 


kpit, F , ‘ , ° 
w ‘ae ir Baty ee little work, is easier to paint and clean! Send today for 


unusual in a 26‘ boat. - beautifully illustrated STEELCRAFT book—write to Department N2. 


Stecloiuft 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF STEEL BOATS 


SPORT FISHERMAN CHURCHWARD & COMPANY, INC. poouy pay cneistn 


ne sturdy steel 37 Water Street, West Haven, Connecticut ith comfortable sleeping 








STEELCRAFT’S special design provides roominess unusual in a 26 foot craft. 
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UTILITY AND WORK BOAT 


—ideal for any waters. 







cutriggers, accommodations for 2; 20 foot cockpit, enclosed BR 
mae sleeps two galley, clothes locker. $3 3 A 0° fo'c's'le, powerful, yet eco- $93 i 
¥i galley, head, Spacious cockpit and head. nomical in fuel consumption. 
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V features, *ALL PRICES F.O.B. OUR YARD, NEW HAVEN 


RBETTER BOATING...J0IN YOUR LOCAL POWER SQUADRON OR COAST GUARD AUXILIARY UN! 
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BUILDERS OF FINE CRAFT * Los Angeles Harbor, California 





Request Color Cards 


INTERNATIONAL offers a complete 


line of marine paints, varnishes, 








compositions and other specialty 
products. Because each is formulated 
for a special purpose, each does a 
better job on a boat. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
MARINESE PAINTS 


Montreal, Quebec 
21 West Street 
EVERY IMPORTANT 


6700 Park Avenue 


Vancouver, B. C. 
101.Powell Street 


PORT 


San Francisco 7, Cal. 
901 Minnesota Street 


AGENTS IN 
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SAILORS—KNOW YOUR SPEED 


TRIM-ETER, the marine speedometer, has 
large 5-inch, three-faced dial that can be 
read from any direction. Just plain line for 
drag. No weights, rotor, or devices on line. 
Price $5.75. 


An Ideal 
Christmas 


% See your dealer or 
» write for literature 





COMPANY 


Sand Beach 
Sewn 
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HAZARD Wire Rops Division 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., INC. 
Marine Dept., 230 Park Ave. 

New York City 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me your folder on 
“Koropiess’”’ Mooring Pennants. 
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the best show of its sort he had ever seen, but the girls were 
rather put out by the water pouring through sun-dried deck 
seams and reminded us that this was Mother’s Day, when more 
consideration was due. In an hour, it was all over except for, 
retrieving the Danforth which had buried itself about eight 
feet in the mud. 

The next morning, with a smart fair wind, we started through 
the maze. We must have jibed 70 times that day, but we were 
often close-hauled trying to make the next bend without room 
to come about. For the first time in my life, I was obliged to 
follow a ship’s progress on the chart with a pencil line extended 
every few minutes to keep from getting lost. There was no such 
thing as a landmark in this flat, grassy section. Every little 
particular is shown on the chart, which was produced with the 
aid of aerial photographs. Almost no depths are shown, but we 
ran aground only three times during the whole day, which is 
not bad for Louisiana cross country sailing. After each ground- 
ing, Old Faithful pulled us off. It was a busy day, with the girls 
doing most of the steering while Lawson and I handled sheets 
and navigated. 

The only signs of life were two startled fishermen who gaped 
at the strange sailing craft as though she was the first they had 
ever seen. Then as we jibed over and picked up speed with the 
wind abeam, we heard one exclaim to the other, “‘My God, 
look at her go!” 

We felt the same way. That sensation of speed a few feet 
from shore and the thrill of gliding through still waters will stay 
with us for years. We also knew that Trail Star’s reputation had 
been made when after several months she returned to New 
Orleans waters and we overheard the following remarks drifting 
across Lake Pontchartrain. 

“Ts that the boat that sailed around the world, dear?” 

“Well, if it’s the Trazl Star, it is.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 


(Continued from page 65) 


flag dropped, Foster came careening over the line at high speed. 
At this point, Arena must have abandoned his “‘just a ride” 
tactics, for he set out in hot pursuit. Schafer Special made her 
first start of the series, somewhere back of the leaders. From 
start to finish, Foster drove most of the time just far enough 
ahead of Notre Dame to throw copious quantities of water in his 
fellow townsman’s face on several occasions. Peps was ahead at 
the finish by a margin of 100 yards, to chalk up a heat speed of 
60.249 m.p.h. She was credited with a perfect score of 2,000 
points for the series and a 45 mile average of 64.114 m.p.h. 
Notre Dame took second on points, with Miss Great Lakes third 
and Schafer Special fourth. 

The three-heat series for the John Charles Thomas Trophy, 
emblematic of national supremacy in the 225 Class, attracted 
ten starters. This race is open to the ten ranking 225s of the 
season but, unfortunately, no one was able to determine which, 
if any, of the entrants was eligible to compete for the trophy. 
This didn’t deter the drivers from putting on three good heats 
of racing, however. Hud Weeks’ Voo Doo and Vince Schwing’s 
Betty V, both Div. II boats, stole the show from the supposedly 
faster Div. I. contingent, headed by C. A. Widenhouse’s Lazy 
Day and Joe Van Blerck’s Aljo V. The order of finish in the 
first heat was just as the boats were named above, with Voo Doo 
averaging 59.248 m.p.h. for the ten miles. 

This effort turned out to be just too much for Voo Doo and 
Hud was unable to bring her out for the second contest. This 
one was taken by Betty V, with the Widenhouse boat picking up 
a second. Henry Seick’s Pearl IV, which had not scored in the 
first heat, took third ahead of Aljo V. 

The final Thomas Trophy heat was run in the turbulent seas 
of the second day. Jed Hanley’s Malt ’n Hops made her initial 
appearance of the regatta in this one. Seick took an early lead 
which he quickly nullified by taking the short turn of the out- 
board course. Lazy Days took over the first spot on the second 
turn and held it until she broke down on the fourth lap. From 
there to the finish Betty V led the pack, to win at a speed of 
44.588 m.p,h. 

In the final reckoning of points, Schwing placed first, followed 
by Widenhouse, Henn, Van Blerck and Seick. 
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The 135 racing was dominated by Al D’Eath’s Psst/. He was 


. enjoying a nice lead in the first heat when he lost his way in the 


haze and took off around the abbreviated outboard course, 
relinquishing his first position to Joe Palmer’s Tommy Boy. 
Palmer clung to his lead to win the heat, as D’Eath consumed 
so much time atoning for his faux pas that he had to be content 
with a second. 

D’Eath won the second heat, driving with wild abandon 
through the heavy seas. This, added to his second place in the 
first heat, gave him the series on points, followed by Clarence 
Collins’ Shirl II and Palmer’s Tommy Boy. 

The 91 hydros, PODs and A runabouts competed together, 
making an impressive field of 12 starters. The high spot of this 
competition was provided by Saarkis Kavookjian who steered 
his Thumper through most of the second heat with a paddle 
substituting for his crippled steering mechanism. Cap on back- 
wards, and a cigar clamped between his teeth, Kavookjian had 
the crowd in high glee until he caught a crab on the second 
backstretch and was tossed, paddle in hand, into the water. 
Undaunted, he swam to his boat, climbed aboard, and finished 
the heat. Victory on points in the 91 class went to Ed Campa- 
nella’s Miss Fortune, with Kavookjian taking second and 
Wallace Rowland in Su-Z, third. 

Phil Sharples and Tracey Johnson, respectively gained first 
and second places in the A runabout group. 

The Ladies’ Free For All attracted five starters. Mary McFad- 
den finished first in T’eeT'ee, followed by Midge Clark, driving 
Trudy’s Cub, Frances Cook and Betty Tarr. 

The E runabout race was highlighted by a hot rough water 
duel between George Brinkerhoff’s Monk IJ and Sam Crooks’ 
Dragon. Monk emerged the victor in the Racing division with 
Harry Lynn’s Skyrocket I leading the Service jobs. 

The other runabout event, open to all classes except A, E and 
K featured a surprising spill by D. J. Murphy’s Dee Jay II as 
she came out of the second turn on her first lap. At the start of 
the second heat, a boat named Missme sheered badly to port. 
The boat coming past on that side failed to heed the warning 
name and clipped her. There was no serious damage. The big 
Class I job, Jennie Lee II, led the fleet home in both heats. 

The American Speedboat Championship Race, a 15-mile 
free-for-all, was won by John Bramble in the big runabout 
Pep V. : 

Outboard winners were: Midget, Don Whitfield; Class A, 
Open, Gib Peterman; Class B, Open, Joe Stager; Class C, Open, 
I. E. Hale; and Class F, Open, Vic Scott. 

During mile trials run on the calmer upper reaches of the 
Potomac on Sunday, the following speeds were registered which 
appear to be eligible for new record claims: 

151 hydro, Edison Hedges, driving Uncle Sam, 81.264 m.p.h.; 
C racing runabout, Mildred Foulke, driving Sagana IX, 52.555 
m.p.h.; D service runabout, Howard Durn, driving Cry Baby, 
47.906 m.p.h.; F service runabout, D. J. Murphy, driving Dee 
Jay IT, 41.130 m.p.h. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 36) 


thereupon buy them in and convert them to cruisers, thus 
benefiting everybody.” Although I am delighted with the 
growing fame and acclaim of our unpretentious and pernicious 
organization, [ am sometimes aghast at the ideas which it puts 
in people’s heads. . . . Still, there is a widely recognized 
shortage of cruising boats. 


An eagle-eyed correspondent sends me a clipping from an 
unidentified Boston paper which reads as follows: ‘“‘ Marblehead, 
Sept. 18 — Sporting a genoa jib which has an estimated value 
of $72,500, the Sona Kuta, owned by Stephen Connolly and Alan 
Parker and sailed by Clinton McKim, came home this afternoon 
for a 22-second victory over George O’Day’s Bacalao.”’ My 
correspondent suggests that my recent observations about 
paying for headsails are all too firmly founded on fact. But 
this is no more than a sign of the times. For example, The 
Nautical Gazette for July listed the loaded draft of an ex-Navy 
oiler as 300 feet. 








.-- please 
bring daddy a... 


SPRAYWEIGHT CAP 


First and finest lightweight cap, blue 
serge, pure gold owner’s emblem, 
8.50 


FEATHERBED JACKET* 
Navy or tan poplin, Jen-Cel-Lite**, 
warmly quilted thruout, knit wool 
wristlets, S-M-L, 27.50; XL, $30. 

Detachable quilted hood, $5 


100% WOOL SHIRTS 


Navy or sky-blue sailing shirt, 
15.95. Heavy red Melton cloth, now, 
12.50 


BALBOA BLUE DENIMS* 


Faded blue denims in slacks and 
plain jacket, each 5.50 


WOOL SAILING PANTS 


Navy blue Melton cloth in a swell 
cold weather slack, 16.95 


TOPSIDER DECK SHOES* 


Finest non-skid deck shoe, in blue 
or white canvas, 6.50; brown leather 
moccasins, 13.50 


*These items in women’s sizes, too... for 

more details on these and many other gifts 

and gadgets, write today for temporary 
catalog sheets! 


**Patented insulation; 66% wool 34% 
spun rayon 


ORDER BY MAIL! te Uwe 
Send check or money et 
order including 25c for 

mailing. State size and 
color choice. Add 3% 
sales tax if delivery in 
L. A.; 2% if elsewhere 
in California. 
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Sea Chest 


5550 WILSHIRE, MIRACLE MILE e LOS ANGELES 
(Thursdays—Noon ‘till Nine) 


























MEN! 

... for snug 
‘ sailing, leave 
pula this where 


your lady 
can see it! 
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Built of aluminum alloy. Designed to develop possibility 
of low-cost cruising boat. Has proven fast and able. 
Owner: G. GILBERT WYLAND 

Designers: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 
Builder: JAKOBSON SHIPYARD 





N. Y. Yacht Club Cruise run — Port Jefferson to 

Glen Cove « Commodore Pierce Trophy — Riverside- 

Strafford Shoals+ Class B—Huntington Yacht 
Club Day Race N. Y. Athletic Club Block 


LOUIS J. LARSEN - 


50 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


“WIND CALL” 


Island Race 


YACHT SAILMAKER 











"A Yachtsman’s Most Prized Possession” 
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ODELS 


“From a Dinghy to an Ocean Racer” 
All Class & Custom Designs 


For full details con- 


aN cerning a miniature of 


your yacht write to 


He LITTLE SHIPYARD 











SEA CLIFF,NLY. 
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\ 32’ CRUISING SLOOP 
$2) 277" x09" = Se" 


To be built this Winter for an owner 
with whom we have been working for 














nearly two years. 


Let us give your future boat the 





HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
C. SHerman Hoyt Joun V. LEonarp 
General Representative Associate Naval Architect 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., Phone BO 9-0382 
Associated with Ropert Hearn Hate, Inc., Yacht Brokers 





painstaking development she deserves. 
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BERMUDA NAVY DEFEATED 


(Continued from page 70) 


fourth. they called it a series. The Bermuda skippers, Lloyd 
Jones, Jr., Norman Jones, Llewellyn Gibbons and T. J. Wadson 
held their own on the down wind legs but, unaccustomed to 
sailing the L-16s with genoa jibs, couldn’t match the home team 
up wind. The first race was sailed in a fluky breeze but the re- 
maining three were in a steady 10-12-mile easterly. _ 

This leaves the Indian Harbor L-16 Class with quite a record. 
In two team series against Chicago and this first one against 
Bermuda, they have not lost a single one of the 14 races. 

The Bermuda skipper who came closest to attaining his ob- 
jective was Mac Paschal, who learned his dinghy sailing in the 
tricky, over-canvassed Bermudian dinghies. At Essex, Conn., 
racing in the more conventional International 14-foot Class in 
the series held September 13th-14th, Paschal wound up in a tie 
with Colin Ratsey for second place. 

The main offensive of the campaign, in which the heavy 
units of the fleet were engaged, was the International Class 
series between Bermuda and the Sound International fleet, off 
Larchmont September 15th-18th. The Bermudians brought 
their boats with them, their four skippers being Bayard Dill, 
Bert Darrell, Roddy Williams and Fenton Trimingham, and the 
Sound fleet named the four Y.R.A. series leaders, Arthur 
Knapp, Bill Cox, Bill Luders and Corny Shields, to meet them. 

The first race, started in a sou’westerly breeze which was 
superseded by a vicious squall during the race, looked like any 
of the typical Bermuda vs. Long Island Sound team races of the 
past 20 years in. the Interclub and International classes, with 
only the 14-point bonus that goes with first place settling the 
issue in favor of the home team. Knapp won it with Bumble 
Pee, Dill was second in Coquette, and the order of the others was 
Feather (US) sailed by Cox; Teaser (Bda), Bert Darrell; Westra 
(Bda), Trimingham; Surf (US), Luders; Undine (Bda), Williams 
and Aileen (US), Shields, giving a team score of U. §., 1814; 
Bermuda, 18. 

Some of the Americans subsequently attributed their close 
squeak in that race to a lack of team tactics on their own part, 
a mistake which they refrained from repeating. The fact that 
the next three races were virtually a rout of the Bermuda team 
wants a little explaining, in view of the known skill of the in- 
vaders. They came up with four new English-made mainsails 
that were so much undersize that they had to borrow sails from 
other American boats for the series, and they had some spin- 
nakers, also new but made out of some kind of war-surplus 
material, which were little better than no spinnakers at all. 
The American boats are also somewhat better equipped as to 
winches, etc., and, all in all, the visiting boats just weren’t up 
to it. 

They tried, however. In the second race, in a northerly, the 
visitors had the better of the first windward leg but the Sound 
boats passed them on the second, a long beam reach in which 
the Bermudians’ spinnakers were like lead in a runner’s shoes. 
Cox and Knapp finished one-two. Bert Darrell, in third place, 
was the only Bermudian to beat an American boat, as Luders 
and Shields came in right astern of him and ahead of Triming- 
ham, Dill and Williams. 

In the third race, in a fading easterly, Cox, Knapp and 
Luders led the fleet home, Williams finished fourth ahead of 
Shields, and Dill, Darrell and Trimingham brought up the rear. 
And in the fourth the visitors did little better; Cox, Knapp and 
Luders again leading, Dill, Darrell and Williams astern of them 
and Shields beating out Trimingham. 

For supposedly one-design boats, the difference in speed 
between the two groups was surprising and, though the Ber- 
mudians know, and used, all the tricks of team racing, there 
wasn’t much they could do when the American boats, if they 
were covered, just sailed around them. 

W.: 7; 
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RADIOMA RIN 


You need never wonder about what may 
be happening ashore. Pick up your 
Radiomarine radiotelephone, switch to 
the nearest coastal-harbor telephone 
channel. Quickly you are connected 
with office, home, or friends. Through 
the coastal-harbor telephone exchange 
—there’s one at the principal coastal 
and inland ports—you can reach any 
landwire telephone in the country. 


And should you ever need emergency 
aid from the U. S. Coast Guard you can 
phone them direct ...as well as other 
ships equipped with radiotelephones. 
The truly dependable performance of 
Radiomarine two-way communication 
equipment means extra safety, pleasure 
and convenience for you at sea. 

In addition to radiotelephones, Radio- 
marine also offers a small, compact 
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marine radio direction finder for takin 
bearings in any kind of weather . . . ont 
for vessels of every type, from luxury 
liner to small pleasure craft. 

Write for an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Radiomarine’s radiotelephone 
equipment and the address of your 
nearest Radiomarine Service Station. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Model ET-8028-A 


For small pleasure craft. 10 watts, 4 channels, 
2-way ridiotele hone. Remote control with 
standard tehiahond handset and built-in 
loudspeaker. Operates from 6 or 12 volt bat- 
tery supply system. 





25-watt, 6-channel, 2-way radiotelephone 
complete with power unit and optional remote 
control unit. Styled and designed for use 
aboard pleasure craft and work boats. Oper- 
ates from either 12, 32, or 110 volt D.C. 
supply systems. 


Model AR-8702-A 


Highly sensitive and selective 6-tube radio 
direction finder. A fast and simple aid for 
accurate navigation in any kind of weather. — 






RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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For perfect timing 
aboard a boat...be right 
with Seth Thomas 


“‘THE FINEST NAME IN MARINE CLOCKS’’ 


This handsome, |1-jeweled Seth Thomas* 
Marine Clock—Suir’s BeLL—wins the plaudits 
of boat owners everywhere. Makes a wonder- 
ful gift for the boat enthusiast at home or aftoat. 

It’s a precision-built clock with a sturdy 8- 
day movement...non-magnetic Breguet-type 
hairspring and temperature-compensated 
escapement. Strikes the hours and half hours 
in the manner of the sea...one to eight bells. 

The highly polished cast brass case has a 
moisture-proof bezel and the flange is drilled 
so that the clock may easily be attached to 
bulkhead or wall. 

For perfect timing and for a perfect gift... 
see the Suip’s BELL at your favorite dealer’s. 
$90.00, t plus tax. (With wheel bezel: $95.00, + 
plus tax.) Write for illustrated folder of Marine 
Clocks. Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Conn. 


T Prices subject to chunge. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> It doesn’t seem much more than a month ago that we were 
all looking forward to the opening of the season, and now it’s 
all water over the dam and the boats have, a lot of them, been . 
hauled out for the winter. It has been a big season. Except for 
the Herreshoff S boats, which started Memorial Day, it opened 
late in June with an overnight race from Edgewood to Newport. 

Altogether there were 11 club regattas open to all classes and 
one limited to the larger classes. It had been planned to send 
the latter from the Rhode Island Y.C. at Pawtuxet around 
Beavertail at the south end of Conanicut Island, 42.1 nautical 
miles but, after waiting two hours for wind enough to give the 
boats steerage way, the race committee sent them around 
Gould Island, 32.2 miles, instead. It was a wise decision for, 
with the wind full of holes and a head tide to buck on the way 
home, more than half of them finished in darkness. 

We started 17 Ss, 10 in the allowance B-C Class and eight in 
the Cruising Class, the largest number ever started here in the 
long distance race, and of the 35, only three failed to finish. 


> I suppose it’s the same everywhere, a certain proportion of 
owners who will race once a season in their home club regatta, 
others in the small boat classes who can’t go far from home un- 
less some kindhearted power boat owner gives them a tow but, 
regardless of the small boats’ difficulties in getting from here to 
there and vice versa, in the 12 regattas that counted in the 
Narragansett Bay Y.A. championship series, 441 boats crossed 
the starting lines and piled up a total of 1886 starts. 

And if I added all the starts in the evening races at Edgewood 
and Barrington, the Edgewood Wet Hens and Peppy Pappies, 
the Barrington Tired Fathers, 1214’s and Beetles at Bristol, 
same at Coles River, Whitecaps at Kickemuit, Candies and 
Weasels at Tiverton, the Wednesday night races at East Green- 
wich, and others at some other places, I would probably be 
made an honorary member of the Ananias Club. 


> There hasn’t been time to figure all the N.B.Y.A. champions 
but, as far as they’ve been figured, here they are: Allowance 
Class T, Brownie V; Allowance Class W, Saucy; Able Seamen 
Beetles, Pinfeather; Apprentice Seamen Beetles, Wzdgeon; 
Lightnings, Catshausa; Yankee Dories, Winard; 110s, Spindrift; 
Indians, Shawnee; Stars, Pingo; Snipes, Windward; Wood 
Pussies, Whiffey; Nationals, Nitemare. 


> Short ends-Yacht Club elections. Watch Hill: Hubbard 
Phelps, commodore; A. Clifford Shinkle, vice commodore; 
John S. Burke, Jr., rear commodore. . . . Bristol: Paul C. 
Nicholson, Jr., commodore; Charles E. Jancks, vice commodore; 
Admiral G. C. Hoover, U.S.N. (rtd.), rear commodore; John 
Brechin, Jr., secretary-treasurer; Stanley Livingston, chairman 
of the race committee. . . . East Greenwich Junior: David 
Graham, commodore; Jim Wilkie, vice commodore; Roy Corr, 
secretary; Ed Lyon, treasurer. . . . Conanicut: Charles W. 
Wharton, commodore; Paul J. Grimes, vice commodore; 
Marston W. Keeler, rear commodore; Ramsay Wetherill, sec- 
retary; Robert Chew, treasurer. . . . Edgewood: Gordon F. 
Shepard, commodore; Leon W. Brower, vice commodore; Dr. 
Alvin S. Clegg, rear commodore; Frederick H. Wilson, secretary; 
Llewellyn C. Roffee, treasurer; Roy Lunblad, assistant treas- 
urer; Lester E. Morse, measurer; Dr. Clinton C. Brady, Thomas 
F. Wilson and Richard A. Wilson, trustees for three year terms. 
. .. Coles River: Dixwell Goff, who will appoint all flag 
officers and committee chairmen, commodore. . . . Frank 
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20 feet of superbly planned boat... Designed for _—_ for sturdy, common sense seaworthiness from Cape 
you to live on board — to eat and sleep on board, §_ Cod to the Florida Keys, and FOUND RIGHT! 


with comfort and with ease — hotel-free and fancy- 

free. And when it comes to fishing, be your choice PLANNED to take you South, NOW 
the Gulf Stream or fresh water lakes, she is a 
fisherman’s delight. 


Vacation bound, she’s an ideal boat for the inland CwuisAlong 
waterway to Florida —a boat that’s been tested — —e 


M. M. DAVIS and SON, Inc. 












Write, Phone or Wire where you want to pick up Your 











WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 
GEARS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 


Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








FORGED BRONZE 


HARDWARE 


Do you know that many “PERKO” 
bronze fittings are forged bronze? 

STRONGER and CLEANER than castings. 
Ask for them at your dealer. 

Write for our 1947 catalogue, No. 115; include 50¢ for 
postage and handling. FREE to Naval Architects, Dealers, 
Jobbers, Boat Buil Ship Yards. Write us on your 

company stationery. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


| 1940 PITKIN AVE. + + + BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. | 








*DAYNITE T.M. Reg., Patents Applied For 
AERIAL PRODUCTS, INC., merrick,\L. 1, NEW YORK 















The Chicago Tribune Charities, Ine, 
and 
Outboard Boating Club of America 


Present the World's Greatest 








"FEB. 27 thru MAR. 7 
NAVY PIER © CHICAGO 


A GREAT FEATURE OF THE 
10TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


oi TRAVEL and BOAT SHOW 


| ec Only Chicage Show Afeproved by 
OUTBOARD MOTOR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


OUTBOARD BOAT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE “WALK-AROUND” SHOW 

WITH THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AD 
AND PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 

IN SHOW HISTORY 


Experienced show management. Improved 
exhibition facilities and service. 3 magic miles 
of Boat, Marine, Outdoor and Travel Exhibits. 


The latest in large and small power and 
sailing craft; outboard and inboard - 
| j motors, accessories, marine supplies; fish- 
ing tackle, guns, sports equipment; 
apparel, athletic goods, cameras; resort 
and travel exhibits— 
everything pertaining to 
the outdoors will be ex- 
hibited at this great 10- 
day ““World’s Fair” of the 
Recreational Industries. 
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DECIDE TO EXHIBIT NOW! RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL DETAILS 


INTERNATIONAL SPORTS, TRAVEL and BOAT SHOW 


SHOW OFFICES: 127 N. DEARBORN St., CHICAGO 2, Ill. 
DEArborn 0442-0916 
F. W. (NICK) KAHLER, GEN’L. MGR. 
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Graves, former owner of the Atlantic Sister and Star Arabesque, 
has bought the Herreshoff S Argument from H. L. Burnside. . . . 
Whitey Nelson, Hank Meeneley’s Rhode Island agent, has sold 
the 34’ auxiliary yawl Cynara for T. Leaming Smith to Alan 
and Hope Young, of Providence. . . . The Star Gay Lady has. 
changed owners again. Duck Dunn sold her to Don Hanson a. 
couple of months ago and Hanson has sold her to Joseph Marino, 
of Wickford. ... The Edgewood Peppy Pappies and the 
Barrington Tired Fathers fought their annual battle September 
14th, and left the “who’s who” question unsettled. With nine 
Beetles on each team, they sailed two races. The Tired Fathers: 
won the first race 86 to 85 and the Peppy Pappies won the 
second race 86 to 85, so there they are, right back where they 
started. And all the time they were racing, it rained like what 
have you. ... Kenneth Knowles has bought the Indian 
Chippewaw at Boston and added her to the Edgewood Class. 
. . . Tony Waller has sold Twono to Jack and Brad Latham 
and bought the Latham Beetle Tarpon. Said he was getting into. 
a really scrappy class. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


By John G. Robinson 


> The final event of the racing reason of 1947 at the Cleve- 
land Y.C. was a special match race September 28th between 
Alex Winton’s Puffin and Peter Ball’s Gypsy for the club cham- 
pionship of the “R”’ fleet, the boats having tied for points: 
during the season. It was closely fought right to the finish line 
with Winton’s greater experience and one lucky break proving, 
the deciding factors to give Puffin another club championship. 

In the Star Class wind-up of the fall series championship, the 
winner was Dick Miller’s Twinkle, with Don Bever’s Luscious: 
in second place in the series and Bob Asher’s Challenge, third.. 

The Kiwanis Cup for auxiliaries went to Joe Stinson’s Victory, 
with Lester Hart’s Mist second and Larry James’ Bagatelle: 
third. 


> Niles Hammink, of the Cleveland Y.C., has taken delivery 
of one of the new 210 Class sloops from the Saybrook Yacht 
Yard Inc., Conn. The performance of this boat is being watched 
closely by Cleveland sailors, many of whom are looking for a. 
new racing class suitable for Lake Erie. 


> Dr. Paul C. Colegrove, of Oberlin, O., a member of the Ver- 
milion Y.C. since 1939, died suddenly early in September. Dr. 
Colegrove was an enthusiastic yachtsman and, in addition to. 
his activities at Vermilion, was well known in boating circles at 
Cape Vincent, N. Y., where he had a summer home. 


> Eugene F. Emmons, of the Sandusky Y.C., has sold his LO 
Class auxiliary sloop Fleetwing to Dr. Harold 8. Wood, Oberlin, 
O. Fleetwing, designed by Phil Rhodes and built by Herman 
Lund, of Erie, Pa., is the only LO class boat on Lake Erie fitted 
with a doghouse. 


p> Ed Witham, of Lorain, O., was elected commander of the 
Vermilion Power Squadron at the annual meeting held at the 
Vermilion Y.C. September 22nd. Phil Tarr, of Berea, O., was 
elected lieut. commander; Bemrose Boyd, lieutenant and R. 
Armstrong, secretary-treasurer. 


> The Cleveland Power Squadron started its 11th consecutive 
year with an elementary class, under the direction of Charles R. 
Wallach, on October 6th at the Carnegie-West Branch Library, 
Cleveland. First and second year courses will be held at the 
Chagrin Lagoons Y.C. 


> Bosun Bird, 77' welded steel auxiliary ketch, designed by Phil - 
Rhodes and built by Burger Boat Co. for Burwell B. Smith, of 
York, Pa., was a recent visitor to the Cleveland Y.C. 


> The Port Clinton Y.C. has a new monthly bulletin which has 
been christened Jib Sheet. 


p» At the Mentor Harbor Y.C., Larry Kelly has bought the 
Truscott express cruiser Tilulyn from Jack Clemens, of Erie; 
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BYRCER- BUY 


creel Nocnits With Monel Shof. 


All-welded, steel-hulled Bur- 
ger yacht, designed by A. M. 
Deering of Chicago, Ill., and 
built by Burger Boat Com- 
bany, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Monel tailshafts are stand- 
ard on Burger boats. Monel 
is also used for galley sinks 
and trim, refrigerator lin- 
ings, and shower-tray pans. 








Rshing up the tawny Mississippi, or beating 
through the choppy blue waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, this beautiful, welded-steel-hull Burger 
yacht — 87’ x 19’ with 5’ draft — is designed for 
Winter or Summer cruising. 


Its spacious cabins will sleep 10 people. Crew 
quarters accommodate 4 more. Headroom is 
6’-9” minimum. Commodious after-deck, pan- 
eled salons, and gleaming Monel galley provide 
the last word in luxury afloat. 


Below decks, three GM 225 H.P. diesel en- 
gines supply ample driving power. And, carry- 


* 
OME, **...t’s the SEAGOIN’* metal” 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Something brand new and refreshingly different in ther- 


mometers 


ing both outdoor and indoor temperature on one easily read dial 
in the full light and comfort of your home 

No straining eyes to read frail columns of spirits or mer 
cury. No glass tubes to break or liquid columns to become sepa 
idehi-voMeol alo Milalolaatl deh i-Wmmlitsi-vele Pn iat-1 highly accurate readings of a 
fully mechanical precision instrument, built by a nationally known 
instrument manufacturer to give lifetime Service. 

PNiigelaiha-meol-1ilelimelileMal-1higel mae) (olahy dll Meldele- Mola anlali-ialols 
A handsome practical instrument that you will be proud to possess 
and that will be at the very top of your gift list. Large scale manu- 
facturing permits modest price of 


Only $6.75 each prepaid (No C.O.D. orders please 


JAS P. MARSH CORPORATION 
2051 Southport Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


. . the first and only fully mechanical thermometer show- 





IRS 


ing this power to the whirling props, are three 
2” x 26’ precision-straightened Monel* shafts. 

On all Burger boats, Monel shafts are stand- 
ard equipment. Why? Because Monel means 
long life plus trouble-free performance. 

This SEAGOIN’* metal resists corrosion in any 
water. It’s tougher and stronger than structural 
steel, It fights abrasion. And, it never rusts. 

For a real insight into the character of any 
boat ask: “Is she Monel-equipped?” If the an- 
swer is “Yes,” you can be sure that boat will de- 
liver a full measure of pleasure and economy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 






















FOR UNEXCELLED PLEASURE 





A STANDARD STEEL 
BORGER 50 


FEATURES FLYING BRIDGE, LARGE AFTER-DECK, 
SLEEPING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SEVEN IN 
OWNER’S PARTY, CREW OF ONE. 


..+.+ MANY STANDARD ALL WELDED STEEL MODELS 
TO CHOOSE FROM—50’, 57’ AND 67’ CRUISERS 
AND 35’, 45’, 55’, 65’ AND 77’ AUXILIARY SAILERS. 


. ... BUILDERS OF WOOD OR WELDED STEEL BOATS 
OF STANDARD OR CUSTOM DESIGNS. 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, Drydocking and Reconditioning 


BURGER 








BO AT" PA WY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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BUILD YACHTS OF DISTINCTION 


Mail your order and 
WE'LL FINISH THE JOB 


AMSTERDAM SHIPYARD 


G. DE VRIES LENTSCH JR 
GRASWEG 60-62 AMSTERDAM 
tie ee, a, Hite BA 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE H. G. NOORDBERG - 7 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 











LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 
INEXPENSIVE MAINTENANCE 
DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
SMOOTHNESS IN PERFORMANCE 

LOW COST 


REPLACEMENTS 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 

*For further information, write to Dept 

Y for Catalog G-34 on Lathrop Gaso- 


line or Bulletin D-45 on Lathrop Diesel 
Marine Engines. 


“No boat is better than its engine, 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” 


THE 


Qthrop EWcINE co 


SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 





Distributed exclusively in Southern 
California by Fellows & Stewart, the 
Hinckley Sou'Wester is now avail- 
able. A racing-cruising auxiliary; 
accommodates four. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHU 





ey ; 
DIMENSIONS: 34! 2"x 24'9"x 9'2"x4'10 
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Norm and Marie Paquin have a new O-Gee-Marie, an Inter- 
national 21; the Dick Criswells have bought Russell Brooks’ 
International 21 and Jimmy Taylor has a new Bobcat. 


p The Mohican $.C., of Mansfield, O., was the host club in the 
Youngquist Trophy Race for 18-foot Y Class scows September 
13th and 14th. John Wyman, of the Chippewa Lake Y.C., took 
first in the series with 581% points; Parker Beach, of the same 
club, was second with 5214 and Dick Tappan, of the Mohicans, 
was third. 

Twenty-one boats were entered and, after the races, it was 
decided to organize a class association. The following committee 
members were selected: Mike Elwood, McGill University 8.C. 
and Hudson Y.C.; Harold Askew, Longueil B.C.; Alvin Young- 
quist, White Lake Y.C.; Parker Beach, Chippewa Lake Y.C.; 
Milt Stenzel, Mohican 8.C. and Larry Newberry, commodore 
of the Ohio Inland Lakes Y.A., as acting secretary. 


> Allan J. Park, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 38’ Chris- 
Craft Coquina to F. E. Serfass, of Wadsworth, O., and has 
bought C. J. Bartunek’s 33’ Chris-Craft Slo-Poke II. 


> Kitty Hawk VII, 50’ auxiliary cutter owned by Robert Tim- 
ken, of the Cleveland Y.C., won the annual 54-mile ’cross lake 
race from Rondeau, Ont., to Rocky River for the Old Timers’ 
Trophy. Neville C. Foster’s Southerly was second. The Elf 
Trophy, presented by W. Russ Jack for boats of less than 40’ 
in length, was raced for over the same course and was won by 
Southerly, with Lester Hart’s Mist II, second and Bagatelle, 
W. L. James, third. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Two small boat regattas over Labor Day week-end were 
sponsored by Norfolk Y. and C.C. at Norfolk, Va., and West 
River 8.C. at Galesville, Md..Both events saw fleets making 
slow time in light airs. The largest single class at Norfolk, the 
Hampton One-design, was won by Charles Nelms, sailing 
Windward from the local club. Nelms.is the 1947 champion of 


3 the Hampton One-designs. 


Four cruising class yachts raced 18.7 miles to Thimble Shoal 


ty| Light and back on Sunday, fighting light winds and strong 
:| tides most of the way. Euclid Hanbury’s sloop Halo, of Hamp- 
S| ton Y.C., was the winner. Other series winners in the smaller 


classes were Charles Cox’s Cat’s Paw, Penguins, Hampton; Bill 


{ Weatherly’s Dopey, Moths, Elizabeth City N. C.; Billy Berry’s: 


Miss Take, Snipes, Norfolk; and Al Purchase’s Duchess, Handi- 
caps, Norfolk. 


> On West River, regatta winners were Billy Hartge’s Chesa- 
peake, Chesapeake 20s, Galesville; C. R. Smith’s Uh-Oh, Hamp- 
ton One-designs, Annapolis; Albert Strong’s Sally S., chine 
division 20s, Rock Hall, Md.; Bob Ray’s Flying Cloud IJ, 
Chesapeake 16s, Fairhaven, Md.; Eric Nordholm’s Frenzy, 
Comets, Washington, and Pat Granger’s Windust, Penguins, 
Washington. The West River show winds up each year with the 
free-for-all race in which any rig and sail are allowed. Chesapeake 
won this too. 


> The Urbanna Y.C. regatta on Rappahannock River earlier 
in September fared no better in the weather, but a record fleet 
of 90 small boats competed. All but the Hampton One-designs 
had to sail two races on Sunday because a squall forced post- 
ponement of Saturday’s second race. Chauncey Willis’ Beware, 
of Norfolk, and Lloyd Emery’s Rough Passage, of Urbanna, tied 
for series points. Willis won the top prize by. virtue of leading 
Emery by two out of three races. Other series winners were: 
Billy Cabell’s Sherman, Moths, Norfolk; Townsend Oast’s 
Gizmo, Snipes, Norfolk, and Hilton Herrmann’s Frisky, Handi- 
cap Class, Urbanna. 


> Bill Tyler, of Potapskut S. A., keeps right on cleaning up in 
the’ Delta cruising class. The latest is his win at Maryland Y.C. 
Star Spangled Banner regatta at Baltimore in September. This 
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came several weeks after he won the Sparrows Point Y.C. 
regatta. The boat is Oma, a smart little gaff-headed sloop. 

Also scoring at Baltimore were Vince Meeman’s Marguerite, 
racing division; C. Cairns’ Chance, Lightnings, Baltimore; 
Walter Krause’s Valkyrie, Snipes, Baltimore; Eddie Rogers’ 
Beap V, Comets, Gibson Island; E. J. Callahan’s [-Dood-It, 
Penguins; J. Driver’s Pest, Moths, Pasadena, Md.; Smith’s Uh- 
Oh, Hampton One-designs; and Walter Geil’s Wave, free-for-all 
Handicap, Baltimore. 

On the power side, Vince Schwing, of Baltimore, won the 
eastern regional championships for division II 225-cubic-inch 
hydroplanes in his fast Betty V. Jed Hanley, of Providence, 
R. I., scored in division I 225s with his Malt ’n Hops. 

Also placing in the winning column for power boats were 
J. Paul Lilly’s Jay Pee, A racing runabouts, Wilmington; H. C. 
Defibaugh’s Maggie V, Pacific One-designs, Woodside, Del.; 
John Bramble’s Pep II, unlimited displacement runabouts, 
Baltimore; George Brinckerhoff’s Monk IJ, E racing runabouts, 
Washington; Joe Palmer’s Tommy Boy, 135-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes, Washington; Ed Campanella’s Miss Fortune, 91-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes, Rumson, N. J., and Schwing’s Betty V, 
Maryland Sweepstakes. 


p> Virginia drivers dominated the Virginia P.B.A. regatta at 
Urbanna over Labor Day. J. B. Broaddus, Fredericksburg, 
scored in F and C outboards; Bob Rowland, Norfolk, won 
Class B outboards; John Cooper, Richmond, won both Class C 
racing and service runabouts races; A. G. Broaddus, Jr., of 
Richmond, was Class A outboard winner. 


> Bobbie Dunigan won the Symington Memorial Race for Stars 
at Gibson Island; his brother Dave placed second. The former 
races Crash and the latter, Bandit, a new boat this year. Randy 
Fisher’s Prelude was third. 


> The Urbanna Y.C. long distance race for cruising yachts 
from Fishing Bay to York Hall, a total of 30 miles, was sailed in ; 
a fresh to strong southerly right on the nose. Hanbury’s Halo 
lost by only a few minutes to Dr. George Z. Williams’ Sea Toy, 





a schooner. 


> The Philadelphia station of the Cruising Club of America 
staged its sécond annual Fall Cruise on Chesapeake Bay 
September 25th-28th, with nearly a score of boats, including 
several visitors from northern waters. Rear Commodore Earle 
Smith, head of the Philadelphia station, in Pennessewassee, 
led the fleet,among which were four former commodores of the 
Cruising Club, Ernest Ratsey, Hobart Ford, John B. Lord and 
Herbert L. Stone. 

They gathered at Langan’s yacht basin in Annapolis on the 
25th and on succeeding days visited St. Michaels and Gibson 
Island, where the cruise disbanded on the 28th. A race sailed 
on the Annapolis-St. Michaels run, was won by Hobart Ford’s 
yawl Jane Dore III. Fine sailing breezes every day and ap- 
propriate festivities at each port made the cruise as great a 
success as the initial event of this kind last year, with about 
twice as big a fleet as in ’46. 


LIGHTNING HIGHLIGHTS 
By LeRoy Amy 


> How would you fellow Lightning skippers and crews like to 
fly to Rio for an International Championship, possibly to be 
held between Christmas and New Year’s, say in 1957 or 1960? 
This could be, judging by reports of new fleets being formed in 
Brazil. J. C. Pimentel Duarte, District Secretary of Rio de 
Janeiro, advises that fleets are being formed in Ramos (north 
side of Guanabara Bay), Sao Paulo (capital of the State of Sio 
Paulo) and Florianopolis. 





F. A, Fisher, of Hong Kong, has also made inquiries, with the 
possibility of establishing a fleet at the Hong Kong Y.C. 


> A Lightning fleet is assured for Spofford Lake, N. H. The 
third Lightning has been delivered to Abe Jacobson, of the 
Spofford Lake Hotel. The other two Lightnings are 13/2, | 
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THE HAMPTON onep:rsicn 





The Hampton One- 
Design is growing rap- 
idly all over America. 
Our precision-built 
Hampton sells for $965 
F.0.B. Cambridge, Md. 
complete with sails, 
ready to sail. All boats 
measured and certified 
at factory. Dimensions 
L.0.A. 18 0". L.W.L. 
14 0”. Beam 5' 94%". 









™ Cambridge 
CADET 


Come and igspect her 


Here is a fine, husky, modern 
cruising boat. First of the new 
Warner-designed “Cadets” is in 
the water and ore inspection. 
Length: 28’ 7"; L.W.L, 21' 8”; 
beam 8' 7"; draft 4’ 10". In- 
quire now if interested in 1948 
delivery, 


Now aualichle: Tua one ', 
as an extra, ng your Came 
bridge “Cadet” bunks for four 
instead of standard three layout. 





Both Built By: 
Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 


Cambridge, Maryland ¢@ Telephone 1100 


MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U, &. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 
WHITE and RED 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother-Harder-Dries Faster 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish-Saves Fuel 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 52 Purchase St. Boston. Mass. 




















WAY-WOLFF’S 
Provides hot water for heat and for 


propelled ships. Available in four sizes. 
Write for Bulletin 101 today, 








MAPMOUEE Aecocccte 


33 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7,N. \ 
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FREDERICK S. 
FORD JR. & CO. 


Representatives for 


HINCKLEY 
AUXILIARIES 


DEMONSTRATION 
BY APPOINTMENT 


e 
CALL OR WRITE 
1622 Ford Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
Randolph 7622 














FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OWENS CRUISERS 
27 = 33 — 42 Feet 40 ft. Aux. Cutter 


SEE THESE 1948 BOATS ON DISPLAY 





Take advantage oto our wr Fall Sales Plan for Florida = Spring senvery. 
We finance new boats, used boats, and repairs. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


Phone: Red Bank 6-3010 Fair Haven, New Jersey 
Ventnor and Owens Distributors 




















GOODS YEAR 


AIR-FOAM 
RUBBER 


CUSHIONS & MATTRESSES 
TO ORDER; 
picod 

SEND PATTERNS 


OR SIZES 
FOR ESTIMATE 


MORE THAN 
A CENTURY 
OF MARINE 
FURNISHINGS 








\ 


57 ROSE STREET* NEW YORK 7 















PROPELLERS & FITTINGS | 


Sturdy. well designed, 
made of new metal. Best 


value for your money 


You get top performance and 
speed from your Columbian Pro- 
pellers. Fine bronze fittings (stern 
bearings, shaft logs, ruddérs, con- 
trols). Columbian yacht foilets. 
. Write for free Catalog 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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owned by Fred H. Harris, of Brattleboro, Vt., and 81, owned by 
Walter Rohrig, of Keene, N. H. 


p> The State of Maine Regatta held under the icciactiie of 
the Centerboard Y.C. and Lightning Fleet 14, of South Port- 
land, had 28 entries, with visitors from Spofford Lake, N. H., 
Newburyport, Mass., Prout’s Neck, Me., and Mere Point, Me. 
Commodore Albert E. Moore, in Jacomo II won the Perpetual 
Regatta Trophy with two firsts and a third. O. C. Faulkingham 
was runner-up in Sharon. This event will be held in Casco Bay 
next season. 


p> Three cheers for a couple of well seasoned Lightning skippers. 
Charles E. Burd, of Red Bank, N. J., owner of Lightning 860, 
was 81 years of age last September and has been racing boats 
for the last 70 years. He has a rival, however, who has an edge 
on him, William J. Luther of Attleboro, Mass., owner of Light- 
ning 188, is in his 86th year and is looking forward to next 
season’s racing activities. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, Il 


> The sailing events of the President’s Cup Regatta were run 
off in Washington, D. C., on September 13th and 14th. Twenty 
Penguins were entered, and the winner was Runyon Colie, from 
Mantoloking, N. J. Sailing Outsider, he made three firsts. Sec- 
ond was Joe Krafft, Alexandria, Va., in Pluto, while Jack 
Reckord, from Baltimore, took third with Scanty.’ 


> Thirty-one Penguins competed at Urbanna, Va., September 
6th and 7th, to determine the champion of the Third Region. 
This turned out to be Joe Krafft (see above). Second was Walt 
Lawson, of Washington, D. C., in Fanny Damper, while Scanty, 
Jack Reckord, was third. 


> In San Diego, the Ladies Day Series is well started, the fleet 
being led by June Hermann sailing Ski-Dew. Following her is 
Chilly with Faith Israel at the tiller, one point ahead of Melba 
McCormack in Flipper. 


> Three regattas in a row in the mid-Chesapeake Bay area 
claimed the attention‘of Penguineers this summer. On August 
16th and 17th the*big regatta at Oxford, Md., took place, 
sponsored by the Tred Avon Y.C. Jack Reckord took home 
first prize with his new Scanty. Two men from the Washington, 
D. C., area were also in the money. Wirt Gill captured second 
place, while Walt’ Lawson beat Joe Krafft for third. 


> On the Severn River, the-regatta at Indian Landing was held 
on August 28rd and 24th. Joe Krafft and Walt Lawson were 
tied for first-place, but Joe’s elapsed time was 18 seconds less 
than Walt’s, so the latter had to take second place. Frank 
Kauffman, of Annapolis, brought his Penguin in third. 


> The annual affair at Galesville, Md., on Labor-Day week- 
end always draws a fine fleet to compete for the prizes put up 
by the West River 8.C. This year the Penguin group was led by 
Miss Pat Granger, Washington, D. C., sailing Wind Dust. 
Joe Krafft was next, followed by Ralph Youngs, Arlington, Va. 
His boat is Seabiscuit, Penguin No, 2. 


> An invitation regatta was held at Mantoloking, N. J., on 
September 27th and 28th in which 25 boats participated. A 
series of 15 races was held under ideal conditions, won by 
Runyon Colie, local boy, in his Outsider. Jack Reckord was 
second, and Wirt Gill sailed his new Flirt to take third prize. 


> An interesting letter from the Los Angeles Penguin Fleet 
told about a cruise that two of its members took in Penguins 
this summer. Deane and Monte Clare and George and Leah 
Ruby took their dinghies into Mexico for an enjoyable taste of 
foreign sailing near Ensenada. For the benefit of others they 


reported much added pleasure from their Penguins in this kind 
of “cruising.” 
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STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS e¢ STURGEON BAY, WIS. 



















For Pride in Your Boat — 
For Better Preservation 


DO IT RIGHT 
wr DOLFEFINITE 


MARINE PAINTS ¢ ENAMELS e VARNISHES 
SEAM AND BEDDING COMPOUNDS ¢ CEMENTS 
WATERPROOF SEALERS © WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Used by the Discriminating Since 1885 
Write for FREE CATALOG today 


The DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH Co. 
902 Locust Street + Toledo 3, Ohio 





PROTECT YOUR 
OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


for 
NEXT SEASON’S 
ENJOYMENT... 


with 


PROTEK-PLUGS 


Smooth, mirror-like cylinder walls 
mean greater power from your 
outboard motor, lower fuel con- 
sumption. You can protect your 
motor from rust and corrosion 
during winter storage with Pro- 
tek-Plugs . . . efficient little de- 
hydrators you install quickly and 
easily in spark plug holes. 

Play safe with Protek-Plugs — 
make sure all moisture in your 
motor’s cylinder is absorbed be- 
fore it causes damage . . . before 
it’s too late. Ask your dealer for 
Protek-Plugs, then install them 
to protect your engine for next 
season’s full enjoyment and 
usefulness. 

STOPS RUST — STOPS CORROSION 












































CHANDLER-EVANS 


Division Niles-B t-Pond Company 


WEST HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Write ... 


STONINGTON BOAT WORKS - Stonington, Connecticut 
— Early Spring Delivery Assured On Orders Placed Now — 
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Safe and Sound—Year Round! 
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Designed by Henry A. Scheel, she’s able and 
safe in rough seas. Her sturdy predecessors prove 
her second to none for rugged offshore service. 
She’s built for year ’round pleasure, sport fishing 
or commercial operation at low cost. 

Her built-in efficiency and heavy construc- 
tion give you real security, dependability and 
seaworthiness. Ride her when seas run high and 
learn why year ’round skippers own these 
famous boats built at Stonington, Conn. 

In appearance she’s neat — but not gaudy. 
Her lines are clean and strong. She’s tough- 
timbered, sound and securely built throughout. 
She’ll give you up to 40 years of lasting value. 
And here are a few of the reasons why ... 

Oak keel, stem and sternpost 5’’; oak frames 
1%” x 2”; oak floors 2”; oak deck beams 
3” x 3”; full length bilge and sheer clamps of 
yellow pine 1” x 4”; fir or cedar planking, 
planked down keel; white pine decking 2” x 
334”. L.O.A. 35’ 11”, L.W.L. 33’, Draft 3’ 7”, 
Beam 10’ 2”. Choice of engine, full headroom in 
cabin and engineroom. 

Certain changes in layout can be made 
without necessarily incurring extra cost. Custom- 
built adaptations to fit your need. Construction 
time four months. Complete details, specifica- 
tions, plans, delivery dates, etc., supplied 
promptly upon request. You are cordially in- 
vited to visit us in person, or telephone Mystic 
1996508. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> There will be a revival of “Frostbite” Dinghy racing, dor- 
mant for more than ten years, around Boston this winter. In 
fact, it looks as though two separate groups would hold forth, 
one at Marblehead and one at Wollaston. The Penguin fleet at 
the Wollaston Y.C. got its series under way the first week-end 
in October and intends to keep going as long as ice keeps out of 
Quincy Bay. : 

At Marblehead, a group of enthusiasts including Ray Hunt, 
George O’Day, and Charlie Pickering has formed a new organi- 
zation which will probably be called the Marblehead \“ Frost- 
bite’’ S.C. Rented prams will be raced this year during a Sunday’ 
series extending from November 2nd or 9th to mid-March, with 
plans afoot to acquire a regular fleet of dinghies by the fall of 
1948. This club will also take over the sponsorship of Marble- 
head spring and fail series. 


> In one of the slowest Jeffrey’s Ledge Auxiliary Races in the 
history of its sponsorship by the Boston station of the Cruising 
‘Club of America, the 34’ cutter Roaring Bessie, owned by Fleet 
‘Captain Burnham Porter and his sister Isabel, won this 135- 
mile contest over the week-end of September 7th and 8th. 
‘Ordinarily, the first finisher is in around or before noon on 
Sunday, but Roaring Bessie, with an elapsed time of 35: 03: 
.39, did not reach Manchester harbor until 9.33 p.m. on Sun- 
-day. A record fleet of 19 entries encountered heavy fog and, 
when not under power, made little progress in light east and 
southerly winds. 


‘® September is Chowder Race time at many Massachusetts 
Bay clubs. Two of the most famous, Eastern Point’s and South 
Boston’s, were sailed on Sunday, September 8th. The contest 
:at Gloucester, where the idea was originated by the old and now 
-extinct East Gloucester Y.C. in the early years of this century, 


drew more than 70 sail. In the large division, Mary Jane Ellis’ 
Triangle sloop Scalene won over Lincoln Davis, Jr’s Amourette, 
a Two-Ten, by three minutes and 25 seconds after the dis- 
qualification of the first finisher, Robert Sides’ Oriole, also a 
Triangle. James Welch’s Tar Baby, a Cape Cod Knockabout, 
took the smaller class. 

At South Boston, where 108 craft turned out for the City 
Point affair, the handicappers slipped in estimating the speed 
of one of “Sandy” Douglass’ Thistles, sailed ‘by John Behn 
and Edmund Kelley, which won handily from Jim Smollett’s 
Malibu III, a Star, after overhauling John Murphy’s Interna- 
tional 14-Footer, another Douglass creation which had led at the 
three marks, on the leg home from the Deer Island mark. In the 
same contest, the Hustler Class competed for the Walter Lane 
Trophy which went to Lyman Griffin’s Hard-a-lee over Robert 
Perry’s Bob-Pat. 


> The Hingham Y.C. held its Chowder event September 13th, 
and sent the 24 boats over a 22-mile course around the Boston 
Light Vessel. The winner was C. Raymond Hunt’s’ Hi Tu, the 
No. 1 sail-carrying boat in the 210 Class, by a margin.of almost 
nine minutes over Charles Fowler’s 30-Square-Metre Roulette. 
The previous evening, Hingham elected its 1948 slate of Fear- 
ing Pratt, commodore; Laurance Cornwall, vice commodore; 
William B. “Skeeter” Canterbury, rear commodore; Al- 


fred R. Shrigley, secretary; and Benjamin W. Taunton, treas- 
urer. 


p> Another club to elect its 1948 officers is Marblehead’s Pleon. 
Bradford Marvin succeeds John H. Blodgett, Jr., who was 
awarded the Arthur Goodwin Wood Memorial Bowl for 
meritorious service to junior yachting on his retirement as 
commodore. Other officers are: Joseph P. Parker, vice commo- 
dore; Eugene T. Connolly, Jr., rear commodore; Ann Nowell, 
secretary; Anne O’Day, treasurer; and Thomas Loring, race 
committee chairman. ‘ 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall . 


p> The yachtsmen of Florida are more than ever grateful for 
the Hurricane Warning Service and also for the shelter afforded 
up little rivers and canals. It is waves rather than winds which 
cause damage to boats and in narrow areas waves have no room 
to build up. The hurricane which hit on Wednesday, September 
17th, had been discovered far out in the Atlantic the previous 
Thursday and scouted by government planes which gave boat 
owners ample warning to get away from their piers on bays and 
lakes. So the boats were saved while the piers took a pounding. 
The wind did blow in the roof of one shed of Dooley’s storage 
basin at Fort Lauderdale, smashing on to the cabins and decks 
of some 20 boats. At Stuart, Fort Pierce and as far north as 
Vero Beach, piers with open water to the east and north will 
have to be taken care of. At Miami Beach, Hollywood and Fort 
Lauderdale, there was also pier damage, while at West Palm 
Beach, on the west side of Lake Worth, waves ripped all the 
decking off the yacht club dock. 


> Officials at the Palm Beach Y.C. who have already begun 
‘repairs, are: Henry J. Delburn, commodore; Edward Bowen, 
vice commodore; and Colonel P. G. Tenney, rear commodore. 
Flag officers at the Lauderdale Y.C., who are coping with less 
severe problems, are: E. G. Williams, Henry L. Parker and 
William C. Knox. At Hobe Sound, where the yacht club was in 
a safe lee, new officials Beman G. Dawes, E. E. Sheridan and 
C.S. Payson are going ahead with the plans for the winter racing. 
This club dates back to 1892. A new club, the Redington Beach 
Y.C. has been organized on Boca Ciega Bay with James J. 
Bayard commodore, and G. H. Evans, Jr., vice commodore. 


> So far as we know, there was no damage to the Nassau water- 
front where the Royal Nassau §.C. has a new house and dock on 
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the east harbor just beyond the Fort Montague Hotel... . 
Both Commodore Reginald Farrington and Commodore Harold 
A. Johnson, of the Nassau Y.C., were on deck to greet the victors 
back from the Star Class championships at Los Angeles. 


> A feature of the Miami Y.C. summer regatta was the Cricket 
Class championship which old-timer John Reid won with two 
firsts and a second. Other winners were: George Wall in Moths, 
Raymond Smith in Suicides, Jack Wirt in Snipes, Wirth Mun- 
roe in X dinghies, Bill Price in Large Sail Area and R. F. Dickey 
in Small Sail Area. . . . At St. Augustine’s first summer out- 
board regatta, major honors went to Miami’s Jack Wykoff who 
took firsts in Classes C and F. Johnny Ferlita, of Tampa, won 
the Florida Family runabouts. . . . The St. Andrews Bay Out- 
board Motor Club, organized only last March at Panama City, 
staged a two-day regatta in early September with 68 starters. 
L. F. George, of Montgomery, was the big winner, taking both 
heats of the B runabouts, tying in the B hydros and winning one 
heat in each of the A and C hydro events and the A runabouts. 
Pedro Cooper was high man in the A hydros and William Quig- 
ley in the Cs, both from Panama City. D. E. Polk of Pensacola 
tied with W. T. Howard, local driver, in the A runabouts while 
Joe Arceneaux, also local, led the Cs. 


> The Florida Engineering and Dry Dock Co., on the Miami 
River, has been bought by George Codrington, of Cleveland, 
and his associates. The same group took over the Daytona Beach 
Boat Works about 18 months ago. . . . Merrill-Stevens’ Miami 
yard is reconverting the 90’ diesel yacht Consort IV which served 
on the Caribbean patrol during the war. She has been bought 
by Dr. Santiago Claret, of Havana, who hopes to take her to 
Cuba shortly. . . . Frank Kolb, of Palm Beach, has sold his 
Elco 57 Pomette to Daniel Topping, of New York and Miami 
Beach, who has renamed her Kato Too. . . . George W. Shart, 
of Gulfport, Florida, has bought the 28’ cruiser Irene from 
Daniel Donat, Jr., of Philadelphia. . . . 
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YACHTING 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Theodore Frothingham 


> The Woods Hole Y.C. held its annual meeting at the club- 
house on September Ist, and the following officers were elected: 
Commodore, Eliot R. Clark; vice commodore,Prince 8. Crowell; 
rear commodore, Samuel T. Cahoon; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
Crossley; treasurer, Allen W. Clowes. 


p Alan McClennen, of the Chatham Y.C., writes that the 
results of the racing series were: President’s Cup, Mary and 
Esther Leeds, Tuesday series 18’ Class, Mary and Esther Leeds; 
Tuesday series 15’ Class, Sam Rogers; Commodore’s Cup, Alan 
McClennen. The following officers were elected: Commodore, 
Sam Rogers; vice commodore, Joshua McClennen; rear commo- 
dore, Charles Williams; treasurer, Louise McClennen, and 
chairman of the race committee, Robert Summers. 


p> Hyannis Y.C. reports that its second annual regatta August 
15th and 16th was the biggest event of the season, and the at- 
tendance was far ahead of a year ago. On August 18th and 19th, 
the Prosser Cup finals for women, sailing in Crosby Senior 
25’ knockabouts, was held by the club, and was won by the 
crew from the Edgartown Y.C. The club will be open all winter 
with a full schedule of events. The first monthly meeting was 
held September 15th. 


p> At Bass River, the official yachting season closed on Labor 
Day with the final races and annual meeting of the yacht club. 
Commodore Small was reélected with Andrew Henry as vice 
commodore, Howard Craig as treasurer. 

Ship Shops, Inc., which for 25 years has served the yachtsmen 
in this area, has been sold out to Walter G. Robinson, who is to 
carry on the business in the name of the Bass River Boat Shop 
with Earle Fox, of Winnetka, Ill., manager. Ted Frothingham, 
former owner of Ship Shops, Inc., is dissolving the corporation 
and moving to Bar Harbor, Maine, to open a ship chandlery 
and yacht brokerage business under the name of Ship Shops. 


> The Barnstable Y.C. has had more boats at its anchorage 
than ever before, and with John G. Howard, Jr’s, new shop 
near the pier, has had excellent facilities available. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> In the Q boat competition fo. the Lutz Trophy off Jackson 
Park on the week-end of September 6th, Hope, sailed by Joe 
Schoendorf, of the South Shore Y.C. of Milwaukee, took top 
honors with one first, one second and one fourth for a total of 
21 points. Walter Heinichen’s Hornet was runner up with 17 
points, and Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady, from Milwaukee, and 


‘Vitas Thomas’ Spindle, of Racine, were tied for third at 14 


points each. 

> Herman Van Mell, in his R boat Ardelle, captured the 
season’s championship in this class after a series of nine 12-mile 
races off the Belmont Harbor station of the Chicago Y.C. It 
was Ardelle’s first important victory in 20 years of racing in 
Chicago waters. Ed Schnabel, Sr.’s, Yankee was runner up. 


> The Commodore Sheldon Clark Regatta of the Chicago Y.C. 
on September 14th, traditional last fling of the season, was a 
rugged affair with winds reported up to 45 m.p.h. at times. The 
race was a reach, a beat and a run with the wind SW and off- 
shore. Consequently there was only a moderate sea despite the 
stiff breeze but unorthodox rigs were plentiful with many storm 
trysails getting a workout. Commodore George Sollitt’s 60’ yawl 
Onkahya won first in Class A Cruising with a corrected time of 
1:38:27 for the 12 miles, while Ole Karas’ ‘‘Q’’ Cara Mia took 
top honors in the Universal Division in 1:27:21. Onkahya was 
followed in by H. F. MeNeil’s Venturon and Ken Stafford’s 
Hostess II. First and second in Class B were Malabar and 
Kamaaina; in, Class C, Devshir and Flight; and in Class D, 
Taipan and Valiant. Among the Universals, Safara was the 
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YACHTING 


) winner in Class R; Tar Baby in the Ten-Metres; Iris in the 
U. 8. One-Designs; Foo in the 22-Square-Metres. 


> Itisa rare fall season when at least a few boats fail to break 


| their mooring pennants or in some way come adrift. Although 


it is still-early as this is written, two sizable power boats have 

broken away in the Chicago Harbor, one ending high and dry 

on the seaplane-ramp. A thorough inspection of moorings is an 

early fall must and an encouraging sign of intelligence in the 

insurance sector was the report to the writer by a power boat 

owner of the complete fall inspection of his ship and her moor-— 
ings by an insurance company representative. It is too bad that 

this is such an unusual occurrence as to call for comment. 


> Woody Pirie sailed his Twin Star to victory in the President’s 
Cup Series at Washington, D. C. on September 14th, winning 
two races and placing second in the third race, for a total of 
5326 points. 


> On September 14th Alfred A. Henes, of Menominee, Mich., 
died at the age of 71. Throughout his life he was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and, owing solely to his efforts and in part to his 
financing, the yacht basin at Menominee was constructed in the 
middle 1930s. It is one of the finest yacht harbors for a com- 
munity of its size on all the Lakes. It will stand as a permanent 
monument to Mr. Henes as an outstanding public spirited 
citizen but many yachtsmen will miss the cheerful visit and 
kindly help which he unfailingly offered every boat that visited 
“this harbor” as long as he was there to see to it. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


> The sincere if misguided innovators who put over the 25 


| per cent point penalty in place of disqualification for breaches 


of the right of way rules have had their season’s trial of the 
idea. Now let’s get rid of it! In the writer’s observation and in 
the opinion of most of the racing skippers and officials we’ve 
talked to, it’s a bad rule. Its effects have been (a) to encourage 
the rough riders to disregard rules, weighing definite advantages 
to be gained against the possible minor penalties and (6) to 
discourage victims of fouls from protesting, most of them feel- 
ing ‘‘why go through all the nuisance of a protest just to take a 
few measly points away from the so-and-so?” Once it was a 
point of honor to withdraw from a race if you’d fouled someone. 
Theoretically the procedure now is to tell the race committee 
you’ve been a bad boy and ask them to cut your score 25 per 
cent. You could put all the skippers who’ve done that on the 
Sound this summer into one extra small boat — and not fo 

lack of fouls, either. 


> The Manhasset Bay Y.C.’s Stratford Shoal Race, September 
13th-14th, brought out 37 boats for a nice moonlight sail down 
to the Middle Ground in a southerly, a few hours of light and 
variable airs, and a final run home in an easterly. George Hin- 
man’s International sloop Sagola won (appropriately enough) 
the Hinman Trophy in the 17-boat racing class group. Jim 
O’Neill’s 32-footer Lord Jim took the Cruising Club Rule 
division and Lewis Haney’s little sloop Léontine the special 
cruising class, in which a mixed bag of seven boats started but 
only two finished. . . . Research into past performances by 
Dick Rachals, Manhasset Bay statistician, in preparing handi- 
caps for this race brought to light the interesting fact’ that in 
some 30 past Sound regattas the S boats have sailed their 
courses something like .2 knot faster than the Internationals. 
. . . However, they’ve never quite equalled the photo finish 
Bill Cox and Artie Knapp put on for the Y.R.A. championship 
of the Internationals this season. Cox won by a .002 margin. 


> The Storm Trysail Club fleet turned out about 20 boats 
strong for their September rendezvous at Price’s Bend. . . . 
Junius §. Morgan is the new owner of the ocean racing yawl 
Good News, Sparkman & Stephens’ brokerage department re- 
ports. . . . From the same source comes word that the sloop 
Spookie, once a distance race winner in these parts when owned 
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YACHTING 


by Harold White, and more recently winner of the 1947 Port. 
Huron-Mackinac Race under O. A. Johnson, is coming back to 
salt water under the ownership of William Ziegler, III . . - 
Pere Lorensen, who sailed Peer Gynt in the International Class 
here a few years ago, has recently rejoined the class. 


> The Huntington Y.C. recently held its 53rd annual meeting, 
at which Frederick W. Bickman was elected commodore; 
Arthur H. Johnson, vice commodore; Joseph Hanley, rear com- 
modore; W. R. Potts, secretary; T. S. Hall, Jr., treasurer. . . . 
Barbara Hogan won the 1947 championship of the L-16 class at 
Indian Harbor, with Frank Page second and V. R. Coudert 
third. . . . In the 10th annual regatta of the Southold Y.C., 
sponsored by the Eastern L.I.Y.A., winners among the record 
fleet ci 135 starters included Billy Zagarino in the Comet Class, 
and Marguerite Norris in the Stars. 


> We hate to say it, but the end of the Age of Sail seems te be 
inexorably bearing down on us. George Roosevelt is planning 
to put a motor in Mistress this winter and Sam Wetherill is 
toying with the idea of buying a power cruiser. 


> Ed Raymond’s Chanteyman, sailing a course (he claims) via 
Merritt Parkway, won New Rochelle’s Columbus Day Stratford 
Shoal Race from a fast fleet of nearly 30 boats. . . . More than 
60 boats showed up at the Cruising Club rendezvous in Lloyd’s 
over the October 12th week-end. 


_p» The 1947 Y.R.A. champions — Internationals, Feather, J. L. 


Merrill; Class 8, Nepenthe, J. W. Benfield; Atlantics, Anne, 
B. G. MacNary; Stars, Whip, C. S. Ogilvy; One-Tens, Ten to 
One, D. W. Scholle; Lightnings, Rogue, Jack Webb; Comets, 
Blue Peter, Howard Finn; Snipes, Challenge, Jean Blanchard; 
Handicap Classes; Div. 4, Tidsfordriv, R. F. Sheehan; Div. 5, 
Valkyrie, 8. E. Kay; Div. 6, Toughie, T. Koepper. No other 
classes qualified. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> Hawaii’s postwar effort to end up in the high point bracket 
of class and ocean racing events is finding the mainland com- 
petition ominous. Our two Transpacific entries, Lady Jo and 
Iwcky Star came out 7th and 13th respectively out of a fleet of 
33 finishers, Frank Rothwell, in the Waikiki Star Fleet’s threat 
Pupule, came home 13th in the Star Internationals at Los 
Angeles and Art Wayne returned from the 110 Internationals 
at Marblehead with many ideas on how to improve the local 
110 fleets — no mention of Marblehead race results. Just to out- 
wit the 13 kahuna, George Over has come up this year from 
the ranks of the fleet followers to run away with every event he 
has entered in his new blue hulled 210 Huapala. 


‘ 


> The reincarnation of the Orient’s ancient best is rapidly los- 
ing her Pearl Harbor paint job and again blossoming out into 
the adventure ship she was designed as. Yes, Cheng Ho is being 
prepared for her first voyage under the Cheng Ho Trading and 
Exploring Co., a commercial and scientific enterprise backed by 
Mr. Degener, an early member of the junk’s crew, and Eric 
de Bisschop, world traveler and sailor who sailed from Hawaii 
to Cannes, France, some years ago in a catamaran. 


> The Regatta Day dinghy races in the Ala Wai provided their 
thrills and spills with two of the El Toros capsizing and one 
racing with a paddle for rudder. The event was won by Bob 
Miller’s Cow Catcher after a neck and neck battle when Bob 
Leary hulied ten feet short of the finish line. 


> On the cruising list we have Bill and Billy Crowe back froma 
16 months’ cruise to the mainland, Marquesas and Society 
Island ports. Their biggest item of note was their wonderful 
treatment in French Oceania and the 14-day fair wind run from 
the Marquesas to Hilo. In port is also a Tahitian chief, Charlie 
Mauu, who came up from Papeete in nine days in the converted 
subchaser T'aurua with 12 college friends aboard. 
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PATCHLAST—An acid-proof adhesive that will remain waterproof and elastic. 
Used for patching of canvas covers, sails, awnings, tents and all other cloth or 
canvas products. It will set firm within two hours, 


Send for INSTRUCTIVE MARINEZBOOKLET 





te a es) CEMENTS PRESERVATIVES 


enc 
65th Street & 3rd Avenue 
D K U ri L S Brooklyn 20, New York 








GOT YOUR COPY YET? 


Send for fully illustrated 
booklet, New Firefly 
Olympic Racing Dinghy! 


Gives specifications . 

Facts on construction... 
Detailed drawings on sail- 
plan and hull design... 
Photographs . . . Sailing 
characteristics and instruc- 
tion on efficient sailing of 
this new one-design 
dinghy, officially desig- 
nated for the 1948 Olym- 

pic Races! weet 


R.P. TAYLOR 


111 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14 








for a yachtsman’s reading pleasure . . . 


ADVENTURES BY SEA OF EDWARD COXERE 

A 17th Century manuscript edited by H. Meyerstein, fore - 
word by H. M. Tomlinson with beautiful reproductions 
from the original drawings executed by Edward Coxere. 


$2.50 
LOGBOOK FOR GRACE by R. C. Murphy 
Days of adventure aboard the whaling brig Daisy, 1912- 
1913 described in an expert and entertaining manner. 
$4.00 
ROOM TO SWING A CAT by Frederick J. Bell 


A collection of stories about the early days of the United 
States Navy. $3.00 


DOWN THE HATCH edited by Eric Devine 
An anthology of gay yachting yarns. $3.00 


THE WRITINGS OF L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF = $2.50 
YACHTING - BOOK DEPARTMENT oye 2nd Street 


New York 17, New York 




















2 K.W. SHEPPARD DIESEL AUXILIARY 


avoids handling and storage of Explosive Fuels 


This 78’ yacht has been completely dieselized as a pre- 
caution against fire and explosion, main peril of sports- 
man and fisherman alike. 

Her recently installed Sheppard Auxiliary provides 
power for the Alsu’s bilge pumps, three electric toilets, 
radio, lighting system and electric refrigerator. It’s 
aircooled ... expansion tank and heat exchanger are 
eliminated . . . engine room space required is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Boating for pleasure...or a livelihood... is safer 
when Sheppard Diesel Auxiliary power is aboard. Write 
for complete illustrated literature today. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 


83 Middle Street, Hanover, Pa. 


Si fb 

















THERE 1S NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT! 
Plan Your New Boat Now! 









IDLER Cruising twosome 
25’ O” x 20’ 0” x 7! 11'4" x 3’ 10” 
Sail area 293 square feet 
TRUANT Cruising sloop 
30’ 4” x 24’ 0” x 8’ 10” x 
Sail area 424 square feet 
RHODES 24 Fast cruiser 
35’ 0” x 24’ 0” x 9 0” x 5’ 6” 
Sail area 516 square feet 
RHODES 27 Fast cruiser 
40’ 1" x 2771" x 9 9" x 6’ O” 
Sail area 658 square feet 
EASTERN INTERCLUB 
One design class racer 
35’ O” x 23’ 0” x 7’ 2” x 5’ 0” 
Sail area 450 square feet 


Hat gard 


BOAT & ERAT Sine Co 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


ae 














A uniquely different, quick, sure way for 
preparing needed hot drinks anywhere, any- 
time —no fuss, fumes, flame or bother 

Obtainable at .the better shops everywhere 
$3.00 for Stirrer and six heat charges, or order 
direct adding 15¢ for handling and shipping. 
Additional heat refills, box of 8, $1.25. 


BE Renee a ek a. a a?) 


WILMINGTON 7, DELAWARE 


Ae 
EATON,” Dept. ¥ 


HEATRON, 


901. MARKET. $1., 





















e@Mousens 


& GJIRATT, Inc. 


Sa ilma hers 


493 C STREET 


BOSTON 








HINCKLEY CO. 40 FT. 0}. < YAWL (ALDEN DESIGN) 


for action photos and description of AY 


or s Most Beautiful* Outboard Boat’’ 


*GLOBE’s Aristocraft, First Award winner Los 
Angeles National Boat Show. Brochure also de- 
scribes other Globe models specially designed 
for fishing, camping, or deluxe outboarding. 
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GLOBE CORPORATION 
Dept. YN, Marine Division, P. O. Box 922, Joliet, Iilinois 
Please send me complete information on Globe Boats 
for 1947. 


Name 





A 
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State. 

















YACHTING 


p> What has been jovially. referred to as the second Trans- 
pacific Race of 1947 is about over. Four boats which started for 
the mainland returned for this second visit. George Brent’s 
Southwind returned promptly after a bad start. Sea Biscuit put 
back in good condition but with a tired and hungry crew after 
28 days at sea and a cruise of 3000 miles up as high as 44° N 
looking for the westerlies. Rival III returned in a similar condi- 
tion. Both boats were shipped back. The fourth was Brilliant 
which also took an Aleutian cruise and came back with much 
badly broken up rigging. She adorns our waterfront with South- 
wind and the two vessels, Fair Weather and Magic Carpet, which 
voluntarily remained in Hawaiian waters. 


> Commodore Clarence MacFarlane, father and eternal com- 
modore of the Transpacific Y.C., has passed over the horizon. 
Hawaii and those who sail yachts in the biennial Transpacific 
classic will long remember “Old Mac.” 


COLUMBIA RIVER RAMBLINGS 


By Lawrence Barber 


> Don Jactheimer’s new 29’ trunk cabin cruiser Pardner, built 
upon a modified Columbia River gillnet fishing boat hull, was 
launched in September by Columbia Boat Building Co., Astoria. 
Freeboard of the customary gillyet hull was raised to permit a 
trunk cabin and an enclosed doghouse was added for the pilot. 
Power is a Kermath Sea Prince with 2:1 reduction. 


> The Columbia River Y.C., Portland, turned out strong 
September 20th to take 75 patients of Barnes veterans’ hospital 
and 40 hostesses for a cruise on the Columbia River. 


> Dr. Paul Starr, Clatskanie, has a new Blanchard, Sr., knock- 
about sloop. She came in. third in the Columbia River Y.A. 
annual long-distance race to Astoria. Jack Reed, Astoria, took 
first place and Gil Cheney, Portland Y.C., second. 


> Vern Cartwright and Vern Gooley, both of Portland, re- 
ceived Huckins cruisers during the summer from Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Cartwright’s Nirvana is a 48’ offshore flyer with a pilot 
house built to the owner’s specifications. It is enclosed for winter 
cruising. Mr. Gooley’s boat is a 45’ stock model sedan. 

Other stock model boats received recently include Dr. B. G. 
Mathias’s Judy, a 34’ Higgins sedan, and Norman Hunter’s 
33’ Owens sedan, Huntress. 


p> Frank Russo’s 45’ Yuma-Pearl, designed by Alden and built 
by August Nelson, Portland, was launched in late August. 
Powered by a pair of Hall-Scott Invaders, her top speed is 26 
m.p.h. 


> Jerry and Cede Dimisk, Astoria, launched their 42’ trunk 
cabin cruiser Cede, built by Victor Merilain, and put her to 
work as a charter boat during the Astoria salmon derby. Cede is 
a Monk-designed craft with many innovations, including a deep 
freeze locker, an unusually large galley and fluorescent lighting 
throughout. A pair of Chrysler Crowns powers her. 

Frank Ralph’s new Day Dream, a 35’ welded steel hull de- 
signed by George Guins, Portland, and built by Albina Engine 
& Machine Works, is another Columbia River newcomer. The 
design provided for a planing hull, with Chrysler Crowns for 
power. The galley is in the main cabin. 


p>. The Rose City Y.C., of Portland, was revived this summer 
and elected the following officers: Charles Sorenson, commo- 
dore; Larry Knell, vice commodore; Al Kirchgraber, secretary- 
treasurer. Portland has three other yacht clubs in the metropoli- 
tan area, Portland Y.C., Columbia River Y.C. and Lake Oswego 
TA. 


>» Twenty employees of the U.S. Corps of a at Bonne- 
ville Dam have organized the Bonneville Y.C. with 15 boats 
from 12’ to 30’ in length. The officers are: Harold L. Leach, 
commodore; Willard F. Seymour, vice cofamodore; Jack J. 
Corcoran, secretary; Clarence J. Haight, treasurer. 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Al A. Adams 


p> The latest boat to be launched by the Mohill Boat Works of 
Wilmington, Cal., is the 27’ Tumlare from the plans of Knud 
H. Reimers, of Stockholm, Sweden. This boat was built by 
the hollow and round strip plank method, held together by 
Weldwood glue and toenailed with copper ship nails. 


p> The Corsair Y.C., primarily a cruising organization, has 
arranged a schedule of cruises for every month of the year. 
Forty-seven sail and power boats comprise the fleet. On Labor 
Day week-end, 100 members and their guests cruised to 
Emerald Bay to search for buried treasure. Bill Richardson 
dug up the treasure — a marine speed indicator. 

The officers are Earl L. Schneider, commodore; John Lock- 
wood, rear commodore; Bert Ashbridge, secretary-treasurer 
and Charter Member No. 1; S. E. Anderson, fleet captain; 
Art D. Blanchard, port captain. 


> Jim Rounds, father of the California fleet of International 
110s, has done a remarkable job in getting these fast and able 
boats going in Southern California. The Southern California 
District Championship Regatta for the James Rounds Perpetual 
Trophy was won by John Morrow sailing Javelin with Ashton 
Castle as crew. Second was Craven Cornell sailing Llenroc with 
Ralph Peters as crew. And third was Dick Lough sailing Ca- 
price; Don Clemesh, crew. 


> The Mission Bay race schedule follows the dredge that is 
fast turning Mission Bay into an ideal yacht basin. As the 
area for sailing expands, so will the racing program. Until 
recently, the shallow water boats such as the Skimmers, Flatties, 
Snowbirds, Lightnings and Penguins dominated the Bay. 

The club has a fleet of 22 Skimmers and in the recent Skimmer 
Class championship, sponsored by the Mission Bay Y.C., 
Bob Gates’ Surprise was first, Leon Bothell’s Curlew, second; 
and Bill Sutherland’s Mary V, third. Marilyn Ballard won the 
Summer Series for Flatties. . . . Prime Guerin was top man 
in the Snowbird Class. . . . The first race of a five-race fall 
series for Lightnings was won by Carl Ackerman. 


SNIPE NEWS 
By William F. Crosby 


> With the closing of the racing season in northern waters, 
increasing activity is starting up in the southern fleets and the 
last regatta of 1947, or the first one of the new season, whichever 
you wish, is scheduled for December 11th at the Southwestern 
Y.C., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


> Ata recent meeting of the Board of Governors it was voted 
to hold the 1948 Snipe Class International Championships at 
Palma, on the Island of Mallorca, under the Spanish Snipe 
Federation, which comprises somewhere around 800 Snipes. The 
same rules will apply to this regatta as for the one recently held 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 


> One result of the last national championships at Marblehead 
has been the formation of the Massachusetts Bay Snipe Racing 
Association with some 30 odd boats. The new fleet will have 
William Wilkins as fleet captain, Jack Spanks, measurer and 
Frederic B. Gross, secretary. 


> The last race of the season in New York area was the Long 
Island Sound Team Championships held under auspices of the 
City Island Fleet at Stuyvesant Y.C. The races were run off 
under ideal weather conditions on September 13th-14th in 
Eastchester Bay. Four fleets entered three-boat teams and City 
Island Fleet’s team was the winner of the series. The “invinci- 
ble” Ray Kaufman came in first in all three races with Johnny 
Nicholson, his team mate, coming in with a second, third and a 
fifth. The third member of the team, Bob Cohen, got a fifth, 
seventh and fourth. Second place went to Cedar Point Y.C., 





The talk of the waterfront: 


HUDSON AMERICAN’S “MASTER MARINER” 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


From Boston's trawlers to the great Northwest's trollers ... from 
the Gulf’s shrimpers to California’s crack tuna clippers...and in 
shipping centers throughout the country... when marine radio 
telephone equipment is discussed, talk turns inevitably to Hudson’s 
great “MASTER MARINER”... its high quality ... its fine unfailing 
performance... its ability to stand up under grueling conditions. 


More and more commercial operators prize the unyarying relia- 
bility of this stellar performer .. . Pioneers in marine radio telephones, 
Hudson American offers the best equipment procurable at any price. 


» piv, 


HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, tnc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Write for information 





*PORD® 











DUCHESS 
all aluminum sloop 





LENGTH 26’, BEAM 6’ 8”, SAIL AREA 288’ 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF ALL ALUMINUM 
CONSTRUCTION—YOU WILL FIND IT PAYS! 


The Duchess class is built of proven alloys suitable for either salt 
or fresh water. An ideal boat for club sponsored sailing or for the 
individual who wants the best at a reasonable price. 

ALUMINUM BOAT COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
Box 42, Corona Del Mar, California 
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MAXIM MODEL M-3 SILENCER 






For installation with engine above the water line 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO., 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 











SEABRITE 


MAGIC 
METAL CLEANER 


it Works While You Loaf! 
Cleans chemically without 
rubbing — brass, chrome, 
and other metal above 
and below deck and at 





ne ae home, too. Banishes 
Siete ie drudgery! Send for folder. 


HUDGINS & RATSEY 








295 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers 
of arc and incandescent 
searchlights for 53 
years. 


Outstanding for beauty 
and fine workmanship. 
All sizes and -types o 
searchlights and flood- 
lights for any boat. 
Illustrations show two of 
the many styles of search- 
lights. 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH Co. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 




















. THE VINYARD 47' CRUISER 
A New 40' Model Coming 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 
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Westport, Conn., with a team comprising Don Gray, Jr., Pa- 
tricia Hurley and Joseph Remlin. Third place went to Sea Cliff 
whose team was made up of Elly Bergstrom, Edward Trunk and 
Charles Lillin. 


> John F. (Bud) Stillmun, of Money Island (N. J.) Fleet, won 
the Snipe race at the President’s Cup Regatta in Washington 
on September 13th and 14th. He split the first two races with 
Eric Hauschild, of Lake Mohawk, but nosed Eric out in the last 
race. On the 20th and 21st of September, Bud entered the 
Baltimore Invitational Regatta held by the Sue Island Fleet and 
won all three races. Richard Elley, also of Money Island Fleet, 
was second and Walter Krause, of the host fleet, came in third. 


p> Ted Cronyn, of Manhassett Bay, is getting things started to- 
ward the formation of a Snipe fleet for next year and has already 
made contact with a number of owners. Snipe owners in the 
Manhassett Bay area would do well to write to Ted. His address 
is 15 Woodland Drive, Plandome, N. Y. 


> George B. Duff, commodore of the Largs 8.C., has been ap- 
pointed National Secretary for Scotland. 


> The Cedar Point Y.C. (Westport, Conn.) had everything 
its own way at the Harrison Trophy Race held by the Milford 
Y.C. August 31st. The race is for 12 miles and is called the 
annual Long Distance Race. Cedar Point took the first four 
places out of the eight boats that finished the long grind which 
was sailed in light, shifty breezes. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Late summer racing activities were terminated by the 
two-day St. Francis Y.C. regatta sailed September 14th and 


.| 21st. Winners of this combined event were: Division (7), 


Windward; (9) Merlin; (11) Holyanza; (12) Cubuf; (13)"Sonate; 
(14) Seaward; (15) Mon Ami; P.C., Joy III; P.1.C., Diablo; 
Bird, Robin; Bear, Wiki; Star, Can Can; Farallone Clipper, 
Patita II; Big Bear, Flicka; Hurricane, Mistral; Acorn, Scherzo; 
Golden Gate, Fun. 

Many duplications of this list are seen in the roster of San 
Francisco Bay season champions, released in record time by 
Don Seaton, Recorder for the Y.R.A. They are: Division (7), 
Adios; (9) Pinafore; (11) Blue Sea; (12) Velero; (13) Sonata; 
Stars, Can Can; Big Bears, Chantey; Hurricanes, Mistral; 
Acorns, Scherzo; Golden Gate, Fun; P.I.C., Diablo; Farallone 
Clipper, Patita II. 


>» Post-season events were led off by the Corinthian Y.C. 
cruise to McNear’s Point and followed by the South Bay Y.C. 
invitation cruise, the Marin Y.C. annual barbecue and the 
final Marin cat boat regatta of the season. 


> The Grindstone Joe Association has rebuilt many of its floats 
and added new facilities. It extended the use of its facilities 
to members of the St. Francis Y.C. from September 24th to 
October Ist. 

The Golden Gate Y.C. opened its facilities to members of the 
Vallejo Y.C. during the Vallejo’s regatta on San Francisco Bay. 
The Golden Gate club’s new home is nearing completion, 
awaiting only a copper sheathing of the barge upon which the 
clubhouse will rest. 


> Bill Ellery, of the Golden Gate Y.C., has bought a new 26’ 
Steelcraft cruiser and Dutch Shaefer, having sold his Richard- 
son cruiser, has bought Grayling. 


> In Vallejo, work is starting on a new harbor development, 
part of which will be completed for next year’s Vallejo Race. 
A double wall of steel piling 20’ wide with a cap of concrete 
will provide the central axis of the new harbor, a project sup- 
ported equally by the City of Vallejo and the Vallejo Y.C. 

A new yacht harbor is being installed by private enterprise 
between Port Chicago and Pittsburg, starting with 150 berths. 
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PINECASTLE AND TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA 


‘Shown below are two of the 13 different types 
of power boats manufactured by CORRECT CRAFT. 


CORRECT CRAFT, 
as the name im- 
plies, are cor- 
rectly designed 
and built for 
discriminating 
buyers to whom 
quality, perform- 
ance and sea- 
worthiness are 


CORRECT CRAFT DART—A new boat 16’ 2”. As much boat as 
most 18’ with additional beam and free board from $1490 up, 
depending upon size of power plant. High speed, perfec? per- 
prime requisites. formance. Available in white side wall or natural mahogany. 


When in Florida visit our plant at Pine Castle, just South of Orlando, 
or plant number 2 at Titusville, just South of Daytona, on U. S. route 1. 


Nationwide express deliveries of CORRECT CRAFT are made by our 
specially equipped trucks, assuring safe and prompt arrival of your 


CORRECT CRAFT CRUISER—Sleeps four people with PO 

dinette arrangement. 27’ Express Cruiser. One of the Order your CORRECT CRAFT now. Production has been increased, 
CORRECT CRAFT fleet of three cruisers, 25'—27’— additional dealers will be placed in 1947 and 1948. Your inquiries 
32’. Priced from $3485-$6425. Model illustrated are invited. Prices, materials and specifications subject to change 
with standard equipment $5412. without notice. All prices are quoted at Factory. 




















INDIAN LANDING 


ee 99 ; L.O.A. 20’ 0” 
20 L.W.L. 16’ 4” 
Ask the Experts! : BEAM 6’ 4” 








All winners 
in the 


DOLPHIN I \ HONOLULU 
RACE 


equipped exclusively 
with 


DANFORTH 


Write for 
free folder 





Address your inquiries to 


INDIAN LANDING COMPANY 


. 18 E. Lexington Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 
>» Telephone: Lexington 1070 < 





DANFORTH ANCHORS 
2125 Allston Way « Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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The WOOD PUSSY* Cat 





WOOD PUSSY racing fleets are well established in all 
sections, yet it is their excellent family and junior day 
sailing qualities that make these Rhodes designed 13’ 6” 
cats so popular. 


For those who want a smaller and less expensive sail we 
build the proven 11’ 4” WEASEL*. Completed boats, or 
knocked-down kits which save you $150. 


Custom boats of all types to order. We are now building 
a number of our famous 31’ Crocker designed AMANTHA 
_ cutters, for sale or charter. 


See your dealer or write direct to 


Palmer Sort E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





* TRADE MARK; REGISTERED 














BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBO 


iti BO 


Y“ ” , 
e See your 
Century Dealer 
about delivery. 


e Write us for 
literature. 





CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 311, 


Plants at Manistee, 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
Michigan and Chattanooga, Tennessee 








Available tn 3 & 4-inch sizes, 
115 & 230 cu. ft. min. cap. 








$e 
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Plans call ie 1000 bisa oa & marine laine store, service 
station, dry dock, lumber mill and skiff rental service. A 3500’ 
harbor ‘channel has been dredged. 
At the city of Suisun, the municipal harbor was recently 
completed, with a deep-water chanriel across the shallow bay. 


> The West Coast Engine and Equipment Co. has been organ- 
ized in Oakland by Messrs. Wright, Williams and Rhea. They 
distribute GM diesel engines and will install complete marine 
repair service. . . . The Genoa Boat Co. has produced Sea 
Bird, 36’ |.o.a., 11’ 6’ beam, powered with a 165 hp. GM 
diesel for salmon and crab fishing. 


> Myron Spaulding, designer of Arvid Johnson’s Honolulu Race 
winner Suomi, has completed his boat yard at McNear’s 
Point and expects to start construction on a new class of sail 
boats this fall. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


-» Two weeks after winning the Comet Class international 
title, Owen “Jim” Merrill, of Red Dragon C.C., suffered his 


first defeat at the hands of another Delaware River ace, Howard 
Lippincott, of Riverton Y.C. The occasion was the third annual 
“Dixie” Regatta held off the Red Dragon Club. 

Merrill’s Barfly ended the three-race series second with 
Lippincott’s Cirrus II first. Larry Low’s Tym Fly, of Green 
Pond Y.C., placed third. 


> Dates for the annual mid-winter regatta of the Class at San 
Juan, P. R., have been set for next February 5th, 6th and 7th, 
according to word received from Club Nautico de San Juan. 

Class officials have decided to send out a questionnaire on 
various methods to be employed to reduce the number of starters 
in an international regatta. 


p> The Red Bank Y.R.A. Comet Fleet defeated a Comet team 
from South Shrewsbury 8.C. in September by one point. Each 
club had five boats in the races, one of which was sailed on the 
North Shrewsbury River and the other on the South Shrews- 
bury. Tom Morrison, sailing Tina, from Red Bank, scored two 
firsts and gave his team the winning points. Winfield Wain- 
wright, in Kitty Wake, from South Shrewsbury, was high skip- 
per for the opposition, with two seconds. 


> Here are the final standings of the first five boats in Red 
Bank’s season for Comets: Morrison’s Tina, 1731; Henry 
Miltenberger’s White Cloud, 1641; Duff Donald’s Seven Eleven, 
1440; Jerry Jeroloman’s So So II, 1439, and Dave Hodgens’ 
Typhoon, 1364. 


> A real breeze of wind forced a trimming to only one race for a 
special Comet regatta held on Maumee River, at Toledo, late 
in September. Fourteen boats competed. Crosby Keller, Toledo 
Fleet, was first in Rhythm; Neil Doane in Four Chips, of Lorain, 
second, and George Beard with Eight Ball, Toledo, third. 


> Lippincott’s Cirrus IJ won Red Dragon’s Labor Day regatta, 
sponsored by Delaware River Y.R.A. Hilary Lyons’ Daiquiri 
was second, and Johnny Rogers’ Shufly, third. All hail from Red 
Dragon. The Y.R.A. sponsors three regattas each year, this 
being the wind-up. On the basis of the three, Somervell was 
high scoring Comet skipper, with Merrill second: 


> Marcy Lippincott, another of the sailing Lippincotts, with 
his sister Peggy as crew, won the Ted Laux Trophy in sweeping 
all three races of the Cooper River Y.C. regatta at Collingswood, 
N. J. They sailed Woozy. Dick Taylor, of the local club, sailing 
Hebe, was second, and Leonard Egee in Mog-Mog, of Ocean 
Gate, N. J., was third. 


> Eric Nordholm, of Washington, won the West River 8.C. 
regatta over Labor Day, and swept three races in the Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta at Washington. 
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“Wind Call’’—35'-7\," Aluminum-Alloy Sloop 


Jakobson 


SHIPYARD, INC. 


Oyster Bay, New York 


Custom-Built Yachts NX Rebuilding * Storing 
Repairing Servicing 
7 














HOW TO WIN 
SAILING RACES 


Now you can have accurate speed 
indication with the improved Aero- 
marine Sailor Model Speedometer. 
Functions pactorsiy under all con- 
ditions, heeled over, running, reach- 
ing, close hauled. Takes the guess 
work out of sail trimming, what 
sail to carry, the course to steer for 
maximum 5s - Ruggedly built 
to withstand years of salt water 
service. Can be installed in less 
than an hour without hauling. 
Price complete $28.50. Available 
in Chrome for $1.30 additional. 


Motor Boat Models for speeds 
0-15, 0-30, 0-60 calibrated to show 
knots and miles per hour on dial. 
Price Complete $22.75. 


AEROMARINE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


385 Gerard Avenue, Bronx 51, New York, N. Y. 














An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING. .. 














Book Department, Yacutine 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Send me the following titles: 

















@ $ 

@ $ 
| @ $ 
Name ~—r 
Address 
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NEW NAVY PELORUS « Longine-Wittnaver 


Complete with mounting bracket. Indirectly illuminated with 6 volt lamp 
through lucite, giving a red gleam. Folding sight vanes, Dial size 4% inches, 
graduations from 0 to 360. Locking device for sights 
and dial. Ideal for all size boats, very compact. 
individually packed. 


$19.75 



















NAVY COMPASS 


4” card size, spirit type, double swing com- 
pass brackets, detachable, 


easy for storing complete. $1 9.75 


Fraction of government cost. 





CABIN HEATER & AIR CIRCULATOR 


Used all year round to heat or cool, all moving parts en- 
closed. Circulation over 570 C.F.M. 5 blade 514” dia. fan, 
heavy duty oversize quiet mofor, overall 
height 8’’. Over 200 sq. in. of radiating fin 


area. 
6 Volts... 2. cesvcccccce$22eO0 
TA Moles oss «ok cng cee $24.00 
S2 VON. oie Sreheicive $26.00 CE 











SHIP CHRONOMETERS 
Fraction of original cost. Fully 


guaranteed, Comes complete in $39.50 


box and mahogany carrying case, 














BAROMETER 
Taylor Baroguide, walnut case, Brass 
spokes and bezel. Weather instruc- 


tions on dial, 3%” dial $ 
size, overall 8”’ 1 0.00 














- Seth Thomas 
SHIPS CLOCK 


Brand new—finely finished, made for 

Navy. 8-day, 11 jeweled, accurate time, 

non-breakable crystal and moisture-proof 
lastic case—luminous 

ial, 3%" or 6” dial size $2 5.00 


with mounting bracket. . Tax! nel. 








SHIPBUILDERS — DEALERS — Stnre-twaise ron OUR LATEST CATALOG 





AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN MARINE 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 
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Principal Dimensions: Length 39’ 10”, Beam 11’ 3”, Draft 3’ 0’. Single or twin engine installations. 


What could be more delightful than a winter afloat in the sunny 





South, living aboard your own 40’ HATTERAS CRUISER? For here 
isa BOAT ideally designed and planned for just such enjoyable cruis- 
ing. Cabins are spacious and airy, nothing cramped. The layout re- 
sults from personal experience in southern cruising, with plenty of 
know-how behind it. And you won’t be held up by weather, either! 
As this goes to press a couple of lucky people can still have their 
HATTERAS CRUISERS for Fall delivery at the Carolina yard, then 
follow the swallow from there, but better hurry. Write, wire or phone 
for particulars and delivery dates. Orders now being accepted for 





Unforeseen circumstances prevent owner from taking delivery of a beautiful boat 
with many extras. Enclosed_and screene 
place, extra large head with shower, double bunk in main cabin, settee opposite, reg- 
ular double stateroom forward, 
engines with 2 to 1 reduction, 12 volt electrical systems. 
at regular price. I diate deli: 

At Essex, one standard single screw boat used only 90 days as demonstrator. 
Attractively priced for immediate delivery, subject prior sale. 


SPECIAL... 
deckhouse, gas stove in galley, cabin fire- 


95 H.P. 


ine decking throughout, twin Gra 
Declty a cocion job available 





'y, subject prior sale, Located North Carolina, 








Spring deliveries, too. 





H. Martyn Baker, Presédent 


HATTERAS CRAFT 


THE SOUND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Sincere Inquiries Invited 


yA lreas 


J Thornton Mills, S¢ 





LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> The board of governors of the Central New York Y.R.A. 
held its annual meeting the last week-end in September. Richard 
P. Shearman, Chautauqua Y.C., was reelected president and 
Verne Brumber, Canandaigua Y.C., vice president; the secre- 
taryship went to Bill Tapley, Seneca Y.C. Seneca will be 1948 
host club for the regatta July 29th, 30th, 31st. 


> Sodus Bay Y.C. wound up the season with a boat race and 
clambake. All the boats started across the line at the same 
time; Snipes, Lightnings, Atlantic Trainers, and 110s. Lee 
Short, in his Snipe, led the rest in with plenty of time to spare. 
Final results at Sodus: Bill Croucher won the championship 
in the Lightnings with Lawrence Morley as runner-up. Bob 
Bloomer was the season’s top man in Atlantic Trainers with 
Garry Smith, second. And in the Snipes, Lee Short took over 
the honors, closely pressed by Bill Holmes and Bruce Huston. 


> The Browne Handicap Race at Pultneyville Y.C., which was 
anybody’s race up to the last day, ended with Bill Towner’s 
Mishap first, Ray Walvoord’s defender Johanna second and 
Leon Engelson’s Phantom third. . .. Pultneyville Y.C. is 
conducting a post-season handicap series known as the “‘ Dollar- 
Minimum Race”’ to swell the club’s treasury. Work was started 
this fall, just one year to the day after the initial drive for 
funds, on the Pultneyville Harbor improvement. By next 
season, Pultneyville may once again be a safe port of entry 
between Rochester and Sodus Bay. 


> Olcott Y.C. held its Trophy Night party the last of Septem- 
ber and many cups changed hands. One of the most coveted 
cups at Olcott is a galvanized water bucket. This cup is awarded 
annually to either Olcott or Queen City Y.C., of Toronto, and 
goes to the hardy soul who makes the first spring crossing from 
one club to the other. This year it was awarded to Harry 


Trott, skipper of Win IT. Other awards were: Dr. Daniel Layer 
Trophy, Oshawa to Olcott, Lee Revoldt, Duchess; Wilton 
Paull Cup, Toronto to Olcott, Marty Teal, Marida; Victor 
LePage Cup (stag cruise trophy), was awarded to its donor, 
Vic LePage, Sea Symbol. Henry Schaefer Cup, Toronto to 
Olcott, Charles Christy, Charmar; John Lester Cup, Labor 
Day Regatta, Vic LePage, Sea Symbol; Proctor Trophy, club 
championship handicap trophy, Charles Atkinson, Louise; 
Harry Hamill Cup, Labor Day race to Wilson for Snipes, 
Gerry Meyers; and the Rabenstein Cup for high points for 
year in Snipe class to Clark Cassidy. 


> The Skipper Christy handicap races at Rochester Y.C. were 
a close series up to the last race. Most of the races were sailed 
in light winds but on the second last race a 35 to 40 mile breeze 
blew in which Ritter Shumway’s schooner Skookum did a 
20-mile close reach in 1:58:42. Skookum, however, had not sailed 
in enough of the Christy races to be a threat and the treasured 
Christy tray went again to the Coger-Phelps combination, 
co-owners of Nimbus. This is the third time Nimbus has won 
the trophy as the same boat (then Emmy Lou, owned by Bill 
Nevin) won the series in 1944. 


> Recently the skippers of Rainbows, Crusaders, and Hee 
Morris’ re-designed Rainbows met in Hamilton and decided 
to race all three designs in one class. The Rainbows are small, keel 
sloops with open cockpits. They arrived in Toronto in 1934. 
Bill Ballentine brought the progenitor of the class, Marina, 
from Nova Scotia. This type soon caught on and National Y.C. 
had five in 1935. Charles Bourke, of Royal Canadian Y.C., 
designed the Crusader for a Royal Hamilton yachtsman, 
Stan Hoskin, producing a little drier boat than the original 
Rainbow. Then, later, Morris, of Hamilton, added freeboard to 
the original Rainbow to accomplish the same thing. As & 
result, all three hull forms and sail areas are practically the 
same. In addition to National Y.C. and Royal Hamilton, they 
are now sailed at Burlington Y.C., and in Toronto at the 
Boulevard Club and Toronto §S. and C.C. 
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NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


p> The last big “week” of the season, Burnham Week, on the 
East Coast, saw Johan and her helmsman, J. Howden Hume, 
prove unmistakably that they are the best combination in the 
class over here. She won the first six of seven races and competi- 
tion included Circe, which had proved best of the bunch in the 
Solent. Circe beat Johan on the last day only. 

Burnham Week lacked the big handicap classes and it never 
sets out to be a social and sail junket on the scale of ‘‘Cowes,”’ 
but it was one of the best weeks of the season, with enough days 
of good sailing weather to give real zest to racing. The Dragons, 
most of them in the championship class, provided almost &s 
much fun for onlookers as did the “‘Sixes.”’ Greylag, a local boat, 
came out tops. Spectators like Burnham for, apart from the 
bigger vessels, it is possible to follow nearly the whole course of 
a race from the Corinthian veranda. . . . At Burnham, too, is 
I believe, the only fleet in British waters of International O.Ds. 
A small fleet, they race regularly and on general approbation 
should have proved as popular as Dragons, but for the fact that 
they are a one-design class and must be built abroad. A handi- 
cap before the war, this condition in the present state of inter- 
national currency completely stops all chance of this class 
growing. 


> The first Firefly National Championship Race on September 
6th brought together 34 starters. Fireflies are true one-designs 
— all from the same mold by the Fairey Marine, all sails from 
the same maker, Ratsey. This year’s champion emerged as 


Foxglove, an entry from Oxford University Y.C., sailed by A. J. 
Wilson. 


> Down in the West Country, the National 12s finished a week 
of racing with a great fleet of dinghies roaring round the course 
in a fresh southwesterly in a race for the Burton Cup. It was 
won by a new Uffa Fox-designed boat Silhouette, crewed by her 
owner Bill Holman and sailed by Howard Williams. 


> During earlier racing with Nationals, the new so-called 
“circular” Olympic course was tried out. From that try-out, 
at all events, it looks as if much of the tactics developed by our 
more successful helmsmen will count for nought. Almost cer- 
tainly it will not put a premium on ability to plane. Perhaps 
this is just as well, since this course is intended for International 
competition and, so far as my information goes, only British 
dinghy sailors have really developed planing. So, unpopular or 
not with our dinghy sailors, we are going to put ourselves at a 
disadvantage — in true sporting spirit or as cover up for our 
probable shortcomings with a prearranged excuse. 


> Sometime ago your correspondent opined that the jet pro- 
pulsion unit as fitted to Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebird would 
mean very little to the average boatman, though its develop- 
ment as a gas turbine might. Confirming this guess, the Ad- 
miralty have recently tried out for the first time ever a gas 
turbine, an experiment that apparently has satisfied the en- 
gineers, though there is nothing immediate for the ordinary 
man out of the tests. There are some drawbacks to be overcome 
—high fuel consumption, difficulties about reversing and 
maneuvring and so forth, but it is definitely a step towards the 
ideal for marine propulsion. 


> Final fling of those hardy supporters of long distance racing, 
Lloyd’s Y.C., was a 90-mile event in which a “Thirty” Avocet 
kept up the good offshore exhibition set by Tre Sang last year. 
Avocet had an easy win on corrected time and finished only 13 
minutes behind Phryna, built before the war to fit the R.O.R.C. 
rule and always well handled and sailed. 


> The first real activity of the Irish Yachting Federation which 

is to be the national authority of Eire, so that there will be Irish 

as distinct from British representatives in the Olympic Games, is 

a series of races to sort out the best helmsman for the smallest 
‘class — Fireflies. 
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JREEEREREENENEEE RIG 
FOR THAT HARD-TO-FIND XMAS GIFT 


8 
The 
KELVIN-WHITE 


OBSERVER 
COMPASS 


is a precision instrument 
for taking quick, accurate, 
easily-plotted _ magnetic 
bearings — by day or 
night — in any sea. 






In its mahogany case, it is 
an ideal present for. any 
yachtsman. Our pre-war 
price was $55.00. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


POSTPAID 90 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
NAVY SURPLUS 38 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
ERE 419 E. 6th St., Long Beach, Cal. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


91” 











1 Motleot THING ON ICE 


Ubcore Shecter 


A sturdy, Class “E’ racer with two-place 
cockpit. Readily transported by car... 
easily ‘set up’’ to sail . ... modestly priced. 


as fastest-growing sport. 
na Write for descriptive 


folder today. 














62 BENEDICT ST 


WATERBURY 89, CONN 








For Yachtsmen. Everywhere 


It’s RACING COPPER 


the remarkable plastic antifouling bottom paint that 
means more hours on the water, less time on the ways 
for haul outs ... scraping . .. repainting. 


>> 


me | 
——< 


Available at representative dealers 


Write for our interesting free pamphlet 
“Racing Copper” 


MANNING- 
. MITCHELL, INC. 


COPPER 








, ANTIFOULING PAINT 
_— 500 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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INTERNATIONAL 14 


AFRAID OF TOUGH COMPETITION? 





Then don't try the 14’s because you'll have your ears pinned back 
by some of the hottest racing skippers in the world — who probably 
wouldn't like you either. But if you are a real racing sailor looking 





for new fields you will find 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


With active fleets of 14's in Bermuda, Canada and the U. $. as well 


as in other parts of the world. 


Completed Boats and Building Kits 
For 
Thistle and International 14 


Write for details to 


SIEFARE®SAILING ts gis Adamston, New Jersey 


DOUGLASS & ‘McLEOD, INC. 


Box 31 PAINESVILLE, ‘OHIO 























HEAVY DUTY 


ATLAS DIESEL & S-N GEARS 


Seasoned veterans for 
heavy service work boats 
and fishing fleets—Atlas 
Imperial Diesels and S-N 
Reverse & Reduction 
Gears. Spring Loaded 
Clutch — 100% Reverse; 
Double-lined Bonded 
Cone; Herringbone Re- 
duction Gears. 


Write for Descriptive 
_ Literature 


THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 
Hamden, Conn., P. O. Box 1753, New Haven, Conn. 




















COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Marine Distributors In The Greater New York Area for 


EVINRUDE Outboard Motors 
CHRYSLER Inboard Engines 


ARNOLT Inboard Engines 
SALES . SERVICE - PARTS 


MICHIGAN Machined-Pitch Propellers 


and America’s leading lines of 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


New equipment catalog free to boat owners 











YACHTING 





A familiar sight to East Coast yachtsmen is ‘Miss Esso,” the Stand- 


-ard Oil Company of New Jersey’s 70’ yacht. In her cruises from 


Maine to South Carolina, every Esso marine dealer will be invited 
on board for consultation 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Flag officers elected by some of the Maine clubs whose annual 
meetings were held near the close of the yachting season are: 
The Northeast Harbor Fleet: Hermann M. Hessenbruch, commo- 
dore; P. Blair Lee, vice commodore; Stuart S. Janney, Jr., 
rear commodore; Arnold W. Lunt, secretary; D. Luke Hopkins, 
treasurer. Camden Y.C.: Chauncey B. Borland, commodore; 
Mrs. Helen C. Taylor, vice commodore; James M. Willis, rear 
commodore; Brampton Parker, secretary; J. Hugh Montgomery, 
treasurer. Kollegewidgwok Y.C.: Seth M. Milliken, commodore; 
Frederick Nicholas, vice commodore; Mrs. H. P. Becton, rear 
commodore; Miss Cynthia Coggan, secretary. Patten’s Bay 
Y.C.: Howard F. Rich, commodore; Gilbert Sheldon, vice 
commodore; J. T. Stockbridge, secretary. 


> The dozen races for Finn Class knockabouts, sponsored 
by the Camden Y.C. this summer, brought out 127 starters. 
In the 5-race July series, 1st place went to Hi-E-Pus (John Lee) 
with 36 points; 2nd to Shearwater (Miss Esther Dodge) with 33; 
3rd to Whitewing (Richard Krementz) with 29. Place winners in 
the August 7-race series were, Ist, Hi-E-Pus, 74 points; 2nd, 
Whitewing, 67; 3rd, Thousand Eye (Gribbel MacNeille), 64. 
Winner of the combined series was Hi-E-Pus. 


> This season’s racing at the Kollegewidgwok Y.C., of East 
Blue Hill, consisted mainly of a July and an August series for 
four classes. First place winners in the July series were: At- 
lantics, Frolic (Mrs. Frederick Camp); Sound Juniors, No. 2 
(Louis Slichter); Old Type Brutal Beasts, No. 1 (Richard 
Flood); New Type Brutal Beasts, No. 6 (Derek Nicholas). 
Winners of the August series were: Atlantics, Madcap (Mrs. 
H., P. Becton); Sound Juniors, Resolute (Julie Pyle); Old Beasts, 
No. 1 (Richard Flood); New Beasts, No. 3 (Nicholas Camp). 
Place winners in the Northeast Harbor Fleet’s 8-race August 
Series, which brought out a total of over 400 starters, were: 


Class Boat Skipper Points 
Internationals: LitileScampII Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 526 
Santee James G. Ducey 502 
Tsana Geo. K. Johnson 405 
Class A Constance H. R. Madeira 580 
Nevis A. P. Neilson 570 
Daffydill Malcolm E. Peabody, 504 
Jr. 
Luders-16 Hotspur Jonathan Churchill & 
Norris W. Darrell 636 
Eluder Alan Mcllhenny 570 
Triess S. B., 8. A., and 
Schofield Andrews, 
Jr. 552 
Bullseyes Sizzle John C. VanPelt 524 
Fidget Miss Sylvia Houghton 522 
Chizzle Benj. R. Neilson 483 


> Chips: James Stanley, of Falmouth Foreside, has sold his 
Barnacle Class auxiliary sloop to Henry R. Hinckley & Co. and 
has bought the yawl Miss Jean from Walter S. Finlay, Jr., who. 
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The complete chronicle of the 
great blue water classics—from 
the first race to England to the 
last Bermuda event — by a distin- 
guished authority . . 


A New and Revised Edition of 


OCEAN 
RACING 


The Great Blue Water Yacht Races 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 








©... Racing is a story of changing times, of developing attitudes 
toward yacht racing, of improvements in design and equipment, 
but most of all a narrative of that most exciting type of yacht 
racing in which hundreds have participated. 

From the classic event of 1866 to the race to Bermuda in 1946, 
Mr. Loomis covers the whole field with intimacy and authority. 
Here are the epic highlights of the many Bermuda Races, the 
Fastnet — ‘‘Grand National’’ of ocean racing — and the races to 
Norway, Spain, Honolulu and Tahiti. The book contains a chart of 
the course of each of these races in addition to photographs of many 
of the competing boats. 

Ocean Racing is a chronicle of great sailors end great ships which 
has been written for all yachtsmen, whether they own an ocean 
racer or a Frostbite dinghy. It is further enriched by a register of 
ocean racing yachts, a list of architects and a special chapter on 
“The Rules of the Game”’ by Herbert L. Stone, edjtor of YACHTING. 


“A serious and comprehensive 
account...a thoroughly seaman- 
like book, indispensable to the yacht- 
ing fraternity. The narrative is 
packed full of interest and romance, 
good reading from cover to cover.”’ 


— LINCOLN CoLcorpD 





P.S. If you know a person who wants a yachting book for 
Christmas (and who does not). ... here is that book! 


Cee lean te CARROT EA Roem OR ee ae Ca eee ae eee 


ga )~=©609USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


I 
I 
Book Department, Y ACHTING | 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. i 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me — cop — of Ocean RAcING, by Alfred phere 
Loomis, price $5.00 postpaid. | 


Name. . 


can Gan> GED am cane: GEN wets ‘amy cme waanmn cus <simn guises sib camums ‘esa Gases en sien ou: ete dp ene talk 








$99 


DYER DINKS 


AND 


DYER DHOWS 


Synonyms 


yp 
Zuality 


ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 


THE axte 














rete 
Is rie 


STRENGTH — Finest 
== white oak frames, cedar 
: planking, all bronze 
astenings. 


PERFORMANCE— 
Wide speed range on 
power from 45 to 125 h.p. 


Ce eee ee 


ahogany trim; 
ir forward: dan tnantoten toe 
boxes on optional toilet 
installation 


BARBOUR Boat Works 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


"Jd 


Assemble it 
Yourself — 


Fun to build, fun to 
use. ... Your home 
is your boatyard. 
The Hagerty SEA- 
SHELL is a com- 
plete kit of precision- 
cut wi and water- 
proof plywood parts, 
easy to put together. 
A perfec t gift for 
men and boys —a 
delight for sports- 
men. 

REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


HAGERTY 


Cohasset, Mass 








The Barbour 18° ‘lab strake Sea Skiff shows 
of heels, is ideal sport fishing and utility boai 














HAGERTY 


Sea Shell 








The Heritage-T hompson 
AUTOMATIC FEATHERING 
PROPELLER 
Sor Auxiliaries 
Positive « Reversing « Tough « Fool-proog 
For direct drives or reduction gears 





The Heritage Stove 


Insulated « Polished Stainless Steel + Flat 
Top « Large Oven + Odorless « Safe 


On Ball-Bearing Gimbals for Auxiliaries 
Fixed for Power Boats 


Write for Booklets 


THE HERITAGE. COMPANY 


BOX 45, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N: Yi 


























You simply can’t 

buy a better per- 
forming more 
reliable wheel at 
any price. 


Now made of a new tough 
alloy of exceptionally 
high corrosion resistance. 


pre FEDERAL 
PROPELLERS 






GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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has ordered a new Sou’wester Class sloop for 1948 delivery. . . . 
Gone Away, a 42’ over all auxiliary sloop designed by Geerd 
Hendel and built by the Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Rail- 
way Co., was launched August 22nd. The Camden yard is 
building a similar craft for Judge Curtis Bok, of Camden. . . 
The Northeast Harbor Fleet acquired nearly 50 new members 
this past season, boosting its total to about 375. . . . Thirty- 
seven boys and girls enrolled in the Bar Harbor Y.C’s sailing 
instruction classes this year. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The annual competition at the Youngstown Y.C. for the 
Rowland Cup consists of four races over the triangular club 
courses in Lake Ontario. The races were held on June 21st, 22nd 
and September 6th and 7th, and although eight boats competed, 
only two finished all four races. Xanadu, William A. Cannon, 
Sr., with two firsts, a second, and third was the winner; and 
Setay, Walter Yates, finished second with two seconds and two 
fourths. . . . The race for the Doyle Trophy at Y.Y.C. was 
held September 14th on the Niagara River-Lake Ontario course, 
the skippers having the option of sailing either the river or lake 
leg first. The 10 boats entered found the going rather slow, and 
Xanadu, Mist, Wally Roberts and Bangalore finished in that 
order. 


> On September 20th five boats participated in a race 8ver the 
Y.Y.C. club-course, which decided the winner of the Johnson 
Cup and also the Setay Trophy donated by Walter Yates. 
Setay won the race and the Johnson cup. Acadia, Ross Russell, 
finished third and took the Setay Trophy, since all trophy 
winners in other races of the season were ineligible. Bangalore 
was second. 


> The first two attempts of the Y.Y.C. to hold races for the 
Tycoona Trophy were washed out, the first by light winds and 
second by heavy weather. The third attempt, on September 
27th, found three entries and plenty of breeze for the course to 
Port Dalhousie and return. Bangalore won, followed by Revelry 
II (Wes. Montgomery) and Damoiselle (Chuck Spaulding). 


> The Thistles are on the Frontier. The first arrived at the 
Buffalo Y.C. by trailer from the Douglass and MacLeod boat 
yard late in September. Ray Gurn and Don Beverage, the 
owners, are loud in praise of their speed and performance in the 
rough Lake Erie water. ry 


> The team race between Penguins of the North Shore Y.C. 
and Class B dinghies of Buffalo Y.C. was won handily by 
B.Y.C. The Buffalo part of the home and home series was 
spoiled by high winds, so two races at the N.S.Y.C. settled the 
issue. Commodore Rust, Bill Morey, and Marg Morey were the 
skippers for the North Shore team while Lew Howard, Don 
Beverage, and Dick Whiting represented Buffalo. 


> The representatives of the Frontier at the Lightning Class A 
Association International Championships in Toledo made a 
splendid showing against tough competition. Four of the five 
entries survived the eliminations, and Salty, Bob Siemer, of 
Niagara §.C., the only one to get into the consolation series, 
took three firsts in that event. Buffalo C.C. was top club. The 
score was 251 to 246 for Toledo. 


> The development of the harbor at Wilson, N. Y., is under 
way. The entrance is being dredged and a minimum depth of 
about three feet is available. A yacht club is in process of forma- 
tion — the Wilson Harbor B.C. At the moment it consists of 
about 100. Temporary officers include Gene Lerch, commodore, 
and Charlie Johnson, secretary. A clubhouse 50’ by 100’ has 
been planned for completion by spring, as are a marine railway 
and docks. Readily accessible from Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
this development at Wilson should be a welcome addition to 
yachting facilities on the Frontier. 
















The well known Inventor of the P-T’s has 
duced a totally new 24 ft. design, the “Sea Beave 


ten; an Express Cruiser with sleeping accommoda 
galley and separate ie of 68 toilet; and a Harbor 


ly 16” draft and protected 
ng boat can be used every-. 


MARINE STATION 






Marine Design & Engineering Development Corporation 


Greenwich 


Hubert Scott-Paine, President 


Connecticut 





GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Yachting on the Mississippi Gulf Coast suffered a crushing 
blow as a result of the hurricane which lashed that area on 
September 18th and 19th, causing damage to yachts and other 
small craft estimated to run into millions of dollars. Biggest 
single loss of the storm was represented by the complete dem- 
olition of the Gulfport, Miss., Y.C. The $80,000 structure was 
washed from its foundation by the tidal waves which combed 
the coast shortly after the peak of the storm had subsided and 
which accounted for more destruction than the wind. When the 
hurricane had spent its wrath, the spot on which the popular 
Gulfport Y.C. had stood only a few hours before was a desolate 
spit of land jutting into Mississippi Sound. The only thing left 
standing was the club’s flagpole. 

The clubs at Pass Christian and Biloxi were more fortunate 
but they too sustained damage. The Biloxi club’s pier was 
washed away, according to reports, and the Pass Christian 
club’s spacious porch was toppled to the beach. All of the 
yachts and fishing boats in the Gulfport municipal harbor were 
washed ashore and severely damaged but many boats at the 
Pass rode out the blow in comparatively good shape in Bayou 
Tor a protected stream which flows into the Bay of St. 

ouis. 


> Damage at the Southern Y.C. in New Orleans was relatively 
slight. Portions of the roof of the clubhouse were damaged but 
no major injuries to the structure were reported. A number of 
power boats were washed across the piers in the municipal 
harbor which adjoins the club and small sail boats were capsized, 
but almost the entire racing fleet of the SYC was undamaged. 
New Orleans boat owners credited the early warnings of the 
local office of the U. S. Weather Bureau with being largely re- 
sponsible for the low percentage of damage. 








> The Coast Guard reported that aids to navigation along the 
path of the storm from the Florida peninsula to the Mississippi 
River delta area suffered considerable damage but said that 
rehabilitation is proceeding rapidly. The service reported ap- 
proximately 70 structures, lights and day beacons, completely 
destroyed or so severely damaged as to need rebuilding. Channel 
markers at Mobile, Pascagoula, Biloxi, Gulfport and the In- 
tracoastal waterway were destroyed. 


> Highest wind actually recorded by instrument at New Or- 
leans during the peak of the hurricane was 98 m.p.h. This was 
recorded on an instrument mounted atop the Mississippi River 
bridge shortly before the calm “eye” of the storm passed over 
the city and the wind direction at the time was from the north- 
east. After the storm center passed, the winds shifted to the 
southeast and failed to attain the force expected. Anemometers 
of the Weather Bureau at Moisant International airport and 
the New Orleans municipal airport failed to function after the 
wind reached 91 m.p.h. but bureau officials estimated a sus- 
tained velocity of 110 miles at Moisant airport. 

Pensacola, Mobile, Biloxi, Gulfport, and other points along 
Mississippi Sound reported winds of between 80 and 90 m.p.h. 
to the New Orleans Weather Bureau before communications 
were broken. 


> W.Y. “Gail” deJarnette proved the best all-around skipper 
of the Southern Y.C. by winning the inaugural series for the 
Davis 8. Wuescher Trophy with a total of 13144 points. The 
champion represented the L-16 fleet in the series of four races. 
Each of the SYC’s four most active racing fleets entered one 
skipper who had been selected in a class championship series 
and every race of the Wuescher round robin was sailed in a 
different type boat. DeJarnette is a comparative newcomer to 
Gulf Coast racing circles. He was one of the charter members 
of the newly organized L-16 fleet at the SYC and has been a 
consistent winner in that class with Lagniappe. 
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| |e Se Marvel 


at the quality and craftsmanship built into this 28’ sea skiff by Egg 
Harbor. Cedar on oak, 9’ beam, 28” draft, 92 h.p. engine. Well- 
appointed, can sleep two. Egg Harbor is proud of its reputation for 
honest value and on-time delivery. 

A few early deliveries 
available. 









W747 
mac SKIFF 
EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY au erem'y. 


412 Boston Ave., Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


Jrante BOAT SPEED INDICATOR 


A PRECISION MARINE SPEEDOMETER! 


eBOR 











FOUR MODELS 
BO oecpianes oni $22.50° F-30........ 2.0004 $22.50° 
0-10 M.P.H.or KNOTS 0-30 M.P.H. or KNOTS 


B19... cccccvcese $22.50°  F-60......ccsccece 2.50° 
0-15 M.P.H. ot KNOTS 0-60 M.P.H. or NOTs 


Calibrated in KNOTS or M.P.H. as Desired 
*Plus $1.00 for Chrome Finish Mounting Ring 











Installed easily with your boat in or out of the water. 
Shows actual speed through the water. 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct from 


D. A. COMSTOCK & COMPANY, INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK 4 CONNECTICUT 
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Dragon Class 


Officially Chosen for Com- 
petition in 1948 Olympic 
Games! 


Now available in Long Island Sound 
for ye ome The Dragon is a very 
pooul inavian class, num- 
=~ several hundred boats. De- 
signed by Johan Anker. 
Dimensions: 29'1.0.a.; 6’ 5” beam 
orkios Sail Area: 135 sq. feet 
1 Weight: 2204 Ibs. { 
Finest construction throughout. One 
complete suit of sails, an ee | 
main, jib, genoa and spinnaker 
tian duck. 
gent for or yea of Sevesl- 
navian new and used yachts. 


Norge Boats, Ine. 


Box 1131 
Stamford, Conn. 
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HERE ARE YOUR SIX DEFINITE REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Beauty 2. Two-cabin comfort 3. Durability 
4. Safety 5. Performance 6. Economy 


See Your Authorized Style-Craft Dealer Today, or Write us 


Style-Craft BUILDING CO., Severna Park, Md. 
SOME TERRITORIES OPEN FOR DEALERS 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Blessed with good racing winds, the I.C.Y.R.A. opened its 
fall season of more than 35 events over the week-end of Septem- 
ber 27th-28th. The lead-off event was the preliminary of the 
5th I.C.Y.R.A. national championship of the International 
Star Class, held in three heats in boats of the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy’s fleet on the Thames at New London. 


@ When the dinghy season got under way on the Charles 
River Basin, September 28th, the competition was so close 
that for the first time in several years a tie developed in a 
sizable regatta other than a qualifying heat. By taking a pair of 
seconds in the sail-off races of each division, Commodore 
David Pheasant and Edmund Tarbell gave New Hampshire 
its first notable triumph in several years. The Wildcats had 
a final tally of 74 points to Northeastern’s 72, Holy Cross’ 70, 
Tufts’ 61, Rensselaer’s 55, and Amherst’s 42. High point skipper 
honors went to Tarbell with a 42 point total. 


p> The Charles River Basin Dinghy League of the six Greater 
Boston colleges is operating during the fall on a three-division 
plan. The races are being used mainly to try out new and 
freshman talent with the colleges required to start their best 
skippers in the first division. On September 28th the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy sponsored its first regatta 
as a member of I.C.Y.R.A. In their opener, the King’s Pointers 
had a taste of the ability of the crack George Washington 
University sailing team and the final scorewas: George Washing- 
ton, 116; King’s Point, 91; Lehigh, 88; and Syracuse, 57. High 
point skipper honors were shared by Cadet Midshipman 
Sidney Snyder of the home team and Bill Hastings of the 
victors with 45 points each. 


> Having disposed of its fleet of Penguin dinghies, formerly 
kept at the City Island Y.C., the Stevens Y.C. has bought six 
Rhodes’ ‘‘Tempest”’ dinghies with molded plywood hulls from 
Allied Aviation for late fall or winter delivery. 


> In line with its policy of insuring the safety factor in sailing 
and assisting the member clubs through information on the 
ability and costs of various types of suitable dinghies for college 
use, the I.C.Y.R.A.’s boat committee, with the approval of the 
action committee of the Board of Governors, is assembling at 
M.L.T. this fall for trial and experiment specimens of various 
dinghies including the following designs, Class D Dyers, Dyer 
Dhows, Tempests, International 12-Footers, Penguins, Wee 


Nips (Tufts’ Collegiate), and a peepenen double-ender for 
Tech use. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> A new and fast growing class has formed itself into the Y 
Flyer Association of Canada. This may be the first time an 
American one-design class has had a Canadian association be- 
fore one has been formed across the border. The president is 
Harold Askew, of the Longueuil B.C. ; first vice president, Dr. A. 
Ciprini, of the Deep River Y.C.; second vice president, Murray 
Oliver, Hudson Y.C.; and secretary-treasurer, T. C. Williams, 
the prime mover, Vaudreuil Bay Y.C. Mr. Williams tells me 
that there are some 80 Ys built or building so that makes his 
Association the largest organized class in these parts. . . . 


> Several clubs were represented in a regatta held in Mansfield, 
Ohio, recently. Y Class boats were used and the event marked 
the first meeting of the Canadian and American Y sailors. Mike 
Elwood, McGill 8.C.; Terry Flood, of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y.C.; and Harold Askew, his son Don, and Howie Smith, all 
of L.B.C. were the Canadians on hand. The event was so 
successful that the Canadians have issued an invitation to the — 
American Y skippers to bring their boats up next summer. 
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BOOKS 
for every YACHTSMAN’S CHRISTMAS 











SAIL HO? 


A Great Book of Yachting Photographs 
By the Famous Marine Photographer 





MORRIS ROSENFELD 


For more than forty years Morris Rosenfeld has 
been taking pictures of yachts and yachting. And, 
for just as many years, yachtsmen everywhere have 
hoped that someday “Rosey’s” finest photographs 
would be put in book form. Now, after years of 
preparation, that book which every skipper will 
want for his or her library is ready. YACHTING has 
no hesitation in saying that we think it is the finest 
collection of yachting photographs ever published. 
Regular edition, $5.00 Deluxe edition, $10.00 








ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. A monumental biog- 
raphy of Christopher Columbus based on careful 
research and on material gathered by the author 
in cruising over routes sailed by Columbus. $5.00 


THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA 
By Arthur H. Clark. An accurate and readable 


account of the clipper ships of the United Statea 
and Great Britain. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS 


By Howard I. Chapelle. A book that belongs in the 
library of every sailing-ship enthusiast. Of par- 
ticular appeal to model makers, historians and 
yachtsmen. $10.00 


TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF 
AMERICAN YACHTING 


By W. P. Stephens. A valuable contribution to = 
literature of the sport. $3. 


THE WRITINGS O 
L. FRANCIS NERRESHOFF $2.50 


ADVENTURES BY SEA OF 
EDWARD COXERE 


Edited by H. W. M 17th century 
manuscript published for ag es time. I}lustra- 
— from the original drawings of Edward 

xere. 








Are You All Thumbs as a Mechanic? 


... then this is the book for you. Written by one of 
the foremost authorities in the field, and himeelf a 
boat owner, the subject matter is simply arranged 
for the convenience of the boat owner, regardless of 
the intensity of mechanical interest. What engine 
should you select, what simple requirements are to 
be noted in installing it; what are the essentials of 
owner maintenance, what of laying up and going 
into commission ... all these are here, together 
with chapters on basic “know how.” 


POWER FOR 
THE SMALL BOAT 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 





D> BOOK DEPARTMENT <€ 


¥ e} ep 
205 EAST 42ND ST. © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Upon request from sender, books will be gift- 
=~ ped ane = blue gift card, yoy a use asa 

marker, will be enclosed. Gift books will be 
~— the day order is received unless otherwise 
specified. 
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$4.00 
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With more than 60 diagrams, $3.00 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 
By H. L. Stone. A highly recommended book for 


sailing classes and tyros. $2.50 
LEARNING TO SAIL 
By H. A. Calahan. $3.50 
HOW TO SAIL 
By Carl D. Lane. $3.00 


SAILING MADE EASY, TOLD IN PICTURES 
By Rufus G. Smith. How to sail, how to take care 
of the boat and essential knots are all explained 
in pictures. 

START °EM SAILING 

By Gordon Aymar $2.00 


' THE RACE COMMITTEE HANDBOOK 


Every racing man will profit by reading and/or 
owning a copy of this handbook compiled by a 
special committee appointed to the task by 
Clinton H. Crane, President of the North Ameri - 
can Yacht Racing Union. An invaluable aid to 
the race committee-man. Well illustrated. $1.50 





A New and Important Book 
for the Racing Man 


SAILING TO WIN 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


SAILING TO WIN, which has just been published, 
is to be of aid to the skipper who has raced before, 
as well as to the new hand. This book gives valu- 
able information on tuning up and how to get the 
most out of wind and tide. Specific subjects dis- 
cussed and illustrated by numerous diagrams in- 
clude the selection of a racing boat, the racing 
rules (both new and old), training the crew, starting 
tactics, racing to windward, racing to leeward, 
handling the spinnaker, rounding marks, playing 
the tide, racing in light and in heavy winds and the 
care of sails. Sixteen pages of action photographs 
enliven the text. 


The author is well qualified to write such a book. 
He has been racing his own boats since he was 
eleven years old and has been a consistent winner, 
regardless of the class in which he raced. 





WIND ALOFT, WIND ALOW 
By Marin-Marie. An unusual book about an 
unusual achievement — crossing the Atlantic 
single-handed, once under sail and once under 
power. Illustrated with photographs and paint- 
ings and drawings by the author. $3.5 
CRUISE OF THE “CONRAD” 
By Alan Villiers. A voyage around the world in 
the full-rigged ship Joseph Conrad. $3.75 
SAILING TO SEE 
By Capt..and Mrs. Irving Johnson. 223 Lae ar 
More than 300 photographs of the Yankee and 
her ports of call. $4.00 


WESTWARD BOUND IN THE SCHOONER 
*“YANKEE” 


By Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. Around oe 
world, from Gloucester to Gloucester. $3. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “CAP PILAR” 


By Adrian Seligman. A new book about an ad- 
venturous captain, his crew and their leisurely 
pace around the world. $4. 


CRUISE OF THE “SNARK” 
By Jack London $3.00 
GRAIN RACE 


By Alan Villiers. Mr. Villiers recounts the voyage 
of the four-masted barque Parma and her success- 
ful grain race of 1932. 3.75 


THE SEA WITCH 


By Alexander Laing. A novel about the clipper 
ship era. Illustrations by Gordon Grant. $3.50 


THE PORTABLE CONRAD 


A collection of J bh Conrad’s writings, includ- 
ing (complete) The Nigger of the “Narcissus,” and 
Typhoon, three long tales, six short stories and 
other writings. $2.00 





THE SEA CHEST 
A Yachtsman’s Reader 
Edited by CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


“Messing about in boats” is a sport of endless va- 

















riety, involving high adventure, distant explora- 
tion, solitary voyages in small craft, hair raising 
tussels with the elements and numberless humorous 
incidents. The stories in this superb anthology are 
as varied as the sport itself and are stories which 
yachtsmen everywhere, regardless of age and inter- 
est, will want to read and own. 


Published October 24, 1947 
$3.50 











A CRUISING GUIDE TO THE 
NEW ENGLAND COAST 
By Duncan and Blanchard. Campinas mew and 
revised 3rd edition.) An unsurpa dee tan 8 
Ee of the New England coast in nay Yaron 
sland Sound and St. John River, New Bruns- 
$6.00 
phe CRUISING MANUAL 


By Gerry Mefferd. 279 pages of information for 
the cruising man. $3.50 


LEARNING TO CRUISE 


by H. A. Calahan $4,50 
THE BOATMAN’S MANUAL 
by Carl D. Lane $3.75 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING 
By Cyrus L. Day. Knots in use today and their 


comparative strengths. $6.00 
KNOTS, SPLICES & ROPE WORK 

By A. H. Verrill. (Paper bound.) $1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 

By Charles H. Hall. p $2.50 
THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 

By Capt. W. W. Tompkins. $2.00 
THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR 

By Capt. W. W. Tompkins. $2.00 





What’s your new boat going 
to be like? 

If you aren’t sure, and if you would like a collection 
of plans to pore over; if you would like to know 
more about such things as living quarters, power 
plants, costs, rig, etc., then this is the book for you. 
There is an introduction by Herbert L. Stone, a 
presentation of more than 120 plans — ranging 
from an 8-foot pram to 40-foot off-shore cruisers, 
a glossary, a list of architects, in short — the most 
complete book of boat plans ever published. 


YOUR NEW BOAT 
By the EDITORS OF YACHTING 





> BOOK DEPARTMENT <€ 


Yachting 
205 EAST 42ND ST. ° NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 


Your order will be filled yer pa 5 m mph ae 
receipt of your remittance and 

delivery anywhere in the Waned Se Sesena. ae delivery 
abroad by registered or insured mail, add 10% to 
price of books ordered. 





$3.95 | 
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' Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 
City Island Rew Pork 
Tel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 


















The South Coast answer to more 
efficient sailing... Sea-going hard- 
ware, designed and built by South 
Coast, is immediately available... 


see your dealer or write 
for further information 








Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 


from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 








"SEA- 
_ GOING” 


W ATC H 


Tells Time in 
HOURS — BELLS — WATCHES 
and “Twenty-Four Hour” System 
\ The only watch of its kind. S 


the language of seafarers. Ou 
circle is divided into minutes and 


// cates ship's bells. Two smaller 
bands show day and night watches. 
Price $3.30 including Federal ex- 
cise tax. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. Sent 
postpaid, anywhere in U. S. 


NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 
P. O. Box 115 Norfolk, Va. 
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> Commodore Jenkins, Verdun S.C., has been getting some 
amazing publicity for his races this summer by having the Ver- 
dun radio station broadcast the results from the scene of action. 
Corey Thomson, well-known radio man and yachtsman, has 
done the broadcasts. 


> VSC winners were: J. Anderson in the Dart Class, A. N. 
Wolfenden in the Moths and George Woods in the Rhodes 
Bantams. These sailors won the regular season’s series and also 
the annual regatta. In a free-for-all race, K. Culligan came first 
in his Y. ; 


p> At Royal St. Lawrence, Eddy Botterell cleaned up in all the 
Cat Dinghy events, the Tuesday, the Thursday and the Satur- 
day Championship races. In the Sloop Dinghy Class, Stirling 
Maxwell won the Tuesday Evening Series and Bob Townsend 
the Thursday and Saturday Series. The Saturday Champion- 
ship for the F Class was won by John Hamilton, in Pooka; the 
Bessborough Cup by Andy Anderson in Gremlin; the Frank 
Scott and the Converse Trophies by Bob Townsend. Johnny 
Schwab in his F Request took the Kugh Kennedy Memorial 
and the Duggan Cruising Cup; Dick Currie, of PCYC, the Lake 
of Two Mountains Trophy and George Hamilton in Mount 
Royal, the Windmill Point Shield. 

Other news around Royal Saint centers on the possible new 
class of International Dinghies from one of Charlie Bourke’s 
latest molds, provided someone can be found to mold the 
boats. Then we understand that five or six Ys may be built by 
club members this winter. Twelve Cat Dinghies are under 
construction by the St. Lawrence Yacht Co. for club members. 


p» At PCYC, the PC Class continued to grow and show enthusi- 
asm but the Fleet class almost faded away. . . . The name of 
Currie looms at PCYC, for nearly all the trophies for the PC 
class were won by some member of that family. Sheila won the 
Egg Cup Trophy, Dick the Mirage Cup, and Arch the Twilight 
and the Gudrun. That leaves the Saturday Championships and 
the newFred Janes Memorial which were won by Bob March. 
In the Fleet, Frank Smith won the championship and Claude 
Ranger the Harold James and the McMaster Cups. 


p> At Vaudreuil Bay, Charlie Williams won everything there 
was to win and at Valleyfield B.C., Emmans McDonald was 
well up from last reports. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Stormy Weather is off for a Southern venture again. Her 
owner, Fred Temple, plans to enter her in the Nassau, Havana 
and other races on the winter circuit. There’s also a trip to 
Jamaica included in her itinerary. Stormy wasn’t too happy in 
her first competitive year on fresh water because she seldom got 
her weather. Too much light airs. When it did blow, as in the 
Mills Trophy and the Blue Nose, she was up in front. Royono 
(ex-Mandoo), John Ford’s yawl, was sent East and she may 
be taken South. The Detroit skipper is looking forward to the 
’48 Bermuda Race. Wendell Anderson’s Escapade will be sent 
down in the spring for the same start. 


> Bill Ziegler, of Noroton, Conn. bought the 44’ cutter Spookie 
from O.A. Johnson here. The boys hated to see this bit of magic 
leave. She won the Port Huron-Mackinac Race this year and 
was one of the outstanding yachts on the Great Lakes in 
cruising-racing. 


> The flect of more than 30 boats sailing in the Grosse Pointe 
Y.C’s Blue Nose Race got a pasting when a lengthy squall 
brought a wind which the Weather Bureau reported hit 65 
miles in the season’s windup for the larger classes. Royono, 
sailing in a match race with the Twelve-Metre Nyala, Blitzen, 
and Stormy Weather, was first of the fleet to finish and her 
dusting was of short duration. She beat Nyala in by a bit more 
than six minutes. Stormy, taking the full brunt of the north 
wind, in the 180° shift, carried all her rags in a quarter mile run 
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LUDERSHIP means LEADERSHIP 























40 ft. x 1214 ft. x 3 ft. draft, fish boat, duplicate of boat that created such favorable 
comment at the New York Motor Boat Show. Accommodates four comfortably and 
a paid hand, privacy for two couples, commodious galley, 3-hole gas range, oven 
and broiler, CO, fire protection, stainless steel sink, oversized pump toilets; Gen- 
eral Motors Diesel 100 h.p. twin-screw engines, speed 18 miles, cruising radius 


A FEW 
400 or more miles; bronze shaft, struts and twin rudder, cutless rubber bearings, OF ‘THE 
Oversize generators on engine, cold weather starting plugs, 90 gallons fresh FAMED 
water in stainless steel tank; mahogany houses, sunshine hatch for helmsman, 
outrigger fishing poles, refrigerated fish and bait box, watertight cockpit, L-16 
level riding, marvelous.sea boat, four watertight compartments, sumptuous SLOOPS 
fishing chairs, bucket seats at bridge, chart table, ship-to-shore phone, AVAILABLE 
chrome finished hardware; all equipment of anchors, lights, bell, horn, 
A FOR 
etc. as required by U. S. Government; and to guarantee your safety a 
' certificate from the American Bureau of Shipping giving that na- FLORIDA 
tionally recognized bureau’s endorsement of material and workman- USE 
ship — An outstanding value, price $38,500. AT BASE 
PRICE OF 
2975 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. $ 





Designers and Builders © STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Hey, skipper! 


aren’t you missing something? 


... and indeed you are, if you 
haven’t begged, borrowed or stolen* 
a copy of that hilarious collection 
of nautical cartoons... 


THE GAFF-RIGGED 
YACHTSMAN 


$1.00 By DARRELL McCLURE 


* Frankly, we suggest purchasing it from Yacutinc’s Book Dept. HAGE RTY SE LECTS WE LDWOOD 
FOR THE SEA SHELL 


G ADGETS & GILHICKIES When Hagerty of Cohasset, Mass., designed the phenomen- 


ally successful, build-it-yourself Sea Shell, he chose Weldwood 
By HAM pDEFONTAINE ’ Plywood exclusively. 

Why Weldwood? Because he wanted a boat material of 
proved performance — of light weight — great strength — and 








A hundred and more practical suggestions for increasing your boat's 
efficiency and comfort —ranying from galley aids to methods of 


hull repair — are to be found in this compact volume. Reprinted in utmost workability. 
book form by popular request. $1.50 And these same reasons explain why Weldweod Plywood 
ee es ce ee a a ee ee ee ee a eee} | is the choice of amateur and professional boat builders the 
Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. country over. 


Se ee ee ee D g150cah. || UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Enclosed is my check or money order for ....... Send C.O.D....... 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of ELD W (ee) D) 
Weldwood Waterproof Plywood in o 
flat panels and molded shapes for hulls. sc) NIE 
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Highest Specifications at Lowest Possible Price 


L.O.A. 34’ L.W.L. 24’ Beam 8’ 8” Draft 5’ 4” 


Successful performance of Barnacles in New England this past season 
has created a demand now spreading to the Chesapeake, Florida, 
Great Lakes and West Coast. 


Don't postpone your cruising until “ice-out” in Maine. Motor trans- 
portation makes safe winter delivery practical almost anywhere. 
Several Barnacles available, equipped for sea. 


Full particulars on request from 


ADAMS & HAYDEN 


South Bristol, Maine, Tel. 156 














| > OR YOUR OWN —- + , 
FORD-BUUT 
ENGINES “=> 


Available for Simple Marine Conversion 
| OU Samay D,@ 2 en Ad 2 C7 
Write for Literature and Dimensional Data 
ADDRESS: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Industrial and Marine Engine Department 
3555 SCHAEFER ROAD DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
















DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 
Brass Joiner Hardware 
Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 


SINCE 1853 SINCE 1853 


ee _ een 




















64 FRONT STREET ¢ NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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for the finish line, came in with her belly showing and her main 
boom tripping, as third finisher. Blitzen, enveloped in rain and 
hail, missed the line altogether. Her crew was caught shifting 
jibs. When they had wrestled off her canvas, she was still 
traveling five knots under bare poles. The race went to Charles 
Buysse’s Last Straw, a 44’ Fishers Islander, on corrected time. 
Straw was going around 9 knots under a storm jib when the 
judges fired her gun, which couldn’t be heard above the roar of 
the storm. Wilfred McGuire’s Mackinac, a 40’ sloop, did a good 
job winning in B division and Harold McGregor, Jr., was the 
best among the Cs. George LeMaire’s R boat Mouette topped 
the Universals. 


> Escapade covered the 60-mile course in Bayview’s All Night 
Race at better than nine miles an hour to beat’ everything 
else in and win. A racing class boat, Pintail, owned by Perce 
Darnell and Clyde Palmer, was second in the fleet of 43. Host, 
Charles Beck’s Class B boat, won in her division and was 
second to Escapade in the standings. About half of the fleet was 
disqualified when they failed to find the stake boat off Huron 
Point which was difficult to locate. 


> The 50th annual Detroit Y.C. Sweepstakes was a bloomer 
for wind and required two days to be sailed. Few boats got 
around in time on the first day. Clete Welling’s Vitesse in 
cruising A; Gordon Saunders’ Armida, the “Eights”; Carl 
Wilson’s Solenia, the ‘Sixes’ and Smiley in the K cat boat 
classes were the first day winners. Davie Sloss’ Kathmar out- 
drifted the B cruisers in the sailoff. Howard Punches’ Dolphin 
won the C cruising. Other winners: Art Dannecker, cat boats: 
Sonja, Harold Mistele, 22-Square-Metres; Brat, Fred Runnels, 
Stars; Starling, Ray St. John, 30-Square Metres; J. C. Miller, 
Lightnings; Melodie, Richard Cooke, Schooners and Ketches. 


p> Andy Carnegie of the Detroit B.C. took the Detroit River 
cat boat championship in a four-race series against Maurice 
De Clercq, Fred Meno, III, and Pat Clancy representing St. 
Clair, Detroit Y.C. and Edison B.C. respectively. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


>» September brought a variety of yachting developments, one 
of which was the sale of the 52’ auxiliary sloop Angelica by 
C. W. Stimson, to John L. Locke, both of the Seattle Y.C.; 
Locke is owner of the Six-Metre Indian Scout. 


> Capt. Fred E. Lewis, of Coal Island, B.C., brought his new- 
est command, Stranger IT, to the Seattle Y.C. tie-up at Portage 
Bay late in September on a short run down from Canada. 
Stranger II, powered with twin 500 hp. GM diesels, logs 14.5 to 
15.0 knots. She is a 112’ ex-Canadian Navy Fairmile. 


> Governor Teats’ auxiliary Reverie, Tacoma Y.C., was the 
over all and Class B winner of the Quartermaster Harbor sailing 
races over the Labor Day week-end. Cranston Paschall’s Coho, 
a Luders “24” flying the Corinthian and Seattle burgees, took 
second in over-all standings and first in special sloops; and the’ 
Tacoma Y.C.’s Eight-Metre Aurora, owned by Al Faithful, took 
third over-all and Class A laurels. Light Scout, Mitchell Hewitt, 
was tops in Six-Metres; B-9 was the Blanchard senior knock- 
abouts winner, No. 237 the Flattie champ of the day, and Class C 
went to Bert and Lang Hyde’s auxiliary Loki. 


> Seattle’s newest yachting organization is the Tyee Y.C. with 
a membership of 10 yachts early in October. Commodore is 
Dr. J. Wayne Graham; vice commodore is Harold Hall; rear 
commodore, Dr. Eugene Kidd; fleet captain, Ron Nelson; sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. W. Graham; and treasurer, Mrs. W. L. Thomp- 
son. The new group, mainly interested in power yacht cruising, 
requires that each boat owner within one year must possess a 
U. 8. Power Squadron certificate for the basic course, or the 
equivalent. 


> Varuna is the name of No. 3 of the new fleet of Blanchard 
“33” auxiliary sloops, the craft hitting the water on Septem- 
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ber 20th at the Blanchard Boat Co. yard, Seattle. Richard 
Davidson, Seattle, is the owner. Blanchard 33s are marconi 
sloops measuring 33’ 3” length 0.a.; 24’ 0” w.l.; 8’ 9” breadth; 
5’ 0” draft and 478 sail area. William Garden designed them. 


> Speaking of new yachts: I. E. Clary, Seattle, has christened 
his new Grandy 34’ stock cruiser with 130 hp. Kermath engine, 
Adventure. Another new Grandy yacht is E. K. Armstrong’s 
40’ cruiser Chieftain, fifth of the new Grandy “40s,” all with 
single Chrysler Royal Eights. Arthur Forsyth, Seattle, has 
Forsythia; Ross Sutherland, Seattle, has Barcaro; Cecil Barker, 
Olympia, has Donna Rae; and Earl Grandy has Barbara Ann. 


> Bryant’s Marina, Seattle, Chris-Craft distributors, has 
delivered three new Chris-Craft 33’ cruisers, O. N. Mayberry 
taking one with twin Chrysler Aces, while E. A. Mortrude and 
Clyde Dunn each has a “33” with single 130 hp. Chris-Craft 
motor. 


> Dan Fiorito’s 35’ Schertzer cruiser Polly Jane with 100 hp. 
Buda diesel has been sold by Fremont Boat Co. to J. Goff, 
Seattle. . . . Another sale by this company saw C. W. McCoy, 
Yakima, buy Whocares, a 32’ Schertzer cruiser, from George 
Eaton, Seattle; while a third was B. Morgan’s purchase of the 
40’ cruiser Surfbird with 60 hp. Superior diesel. 


> Hans Otto Giese, commodore of the Corinthian Y.C., piled 
up a total of 58 points in his Six-Metre Oslo to win over-all 
honors in the club’s summer series of races, and special sloops 
laurels to boot. Division winners were: Class A, Dr. David 
Dale’s Intrepid; Class B, Gosta Eriksen’s Svea; Class C, Bob 
Perry’s Marjac; Class D, John Ellis’ Restless; Stars, Hal Davis’ 
Flame; International 110s, Dick Gilbert’s Tyee; and Mercuries, 
Nils Rosenburg’s Fenia. 


p> Frank Morris won the cruiser race with only five seconds’ 
error, at the recent Maple Bay, B. C., regatta, in his 26’ cruiser 
Snuffy. 


MINNESOTA LAKES SUMMARY 


> Most of the Minnesota skippers who raced over Lake Minne- 
tonka, Calhoun, White Bear or Harriet are either sharpening 
the runners of their ice boats or hitting the books in school for a 
midquarter examination at this reading. But the last sailing 
season was a great one. 

At Minnetonka they opened a new clubhouse, and acted as 
host to the ILYA regatta. Minnetonka sailors ran off their 
championship series with Ed Pillsbury’s Sea Hound winning in 
Class A. Dick Fitts and Marty Baskerville teamed up in Bandit 
IT to win the Class E title. Carroll Crawford, who sails Byrd 
IV, won in Class C as Bob Gluek copped the Cub title with 
Johnny. 

Calhoun skippers chalked up their best record in history. 
Dave Ratcliff in Oriole won the ILYA Cub championship at 
White Bear. Emmett Brennan, sailing L.S. Miner’s Challenger 
IV, won the Class E Inter Lakes regatta and placed second in 
the final standings of the ILYA. Tommy Jamieson sailed 
Blue Chip to second place in Class D of the ILYA. Challenyer 
copped the club championship and, in the final race of the 
season, Bob De Witt in Silver C clinched the Class C title by 
edging out Jim Morgan’s Topper. 

Lake Harriet incorporated as a yacht club early in the sea- 
son and ran a full racing schedule. Clarence Johnson, Jr., in 
Ketchme II, won the club championship and won every race 

he started until a late Saturday in August. 

- Roy Mordaunt, sailing Silver Streak, gained the Class E 
championship at White Bear after a hotly contested series with 
such skippers as Len Lilly in Black Rhythm, Dan McCarthy in 
Fleetwood, and Jules Hannaford in Lady Luck. Fritz Ingram 
sailed Mercury to the cat boat title while Frank Macartney, in 
Merimac, ran off with the Cub championship. 

Jim BYRNE 
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“ORDER NOW! 


JOYS 
Champioushife 
SAILS! 


By placing your order NOW for JOYS 
Championship Sails you will be ready 
for sailing thrills when the season opens. 





Over 100 years 
of building fine 
yacht sails. 


Complete line 
of marine sup- 
plies. 





JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Sed 


w Consolidate®’® . 


ready for 
Florida Delivery 


Slick and new and right up to date, are these two popular 
models of the famed CONSOLIDATED PLAYBOAT. 
Ready now . . . well in time for the coming Florida 
season ... the yachtsman has his choice of the 39 footer 
or the 39 foot, 11 inch cruiser. Both are built to the tried 
and proved lines that have made the CONSOLIDATED 
PLAYBOAT the fast, stable performer that she is. Amply 
powered with twin engines and easy to handle with 
twin rudders, these fine yachts make cruising one big 
continuous pleasure. Accommodations are generous and 
in excellent taste. Built as CONSOLIDATED yachts 
have always been built . . . staunchly ... honestly... 
these two Playboats offer the yachtsman the very finest 
value afloat. Both models may be inspected at the 
CONSOLIDATED yard. 


CONSOLIDATED 


For 62 Rears, TLhe Greatest Name “nm Yachting 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
157 Pilot Street, City Island, N. Y. © City Island 8-1000 











YACHTING 
BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


SAILING TO WIN by Robert N. Bavier, Jr., (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., N. Y. $4.00). Here is a book replete with many splendid 
clear drawings, and with an exceptionally well selected group 
of fine action photographs which fills, to my way of thinking, 
an empty niche in one’s yachting library. Not since the publi- 
cation in 1927 of Manfred Curry’s Yacht Racing has there been 
a book which so thoroughly and so clearly explains so many of 
the fundamentals of racing a small boat, or even a large one, 
since they are all alike, large and small, J boat and dinghy, 
and are all faced with the same problems. Bear in mind that 
Curry was highly technical and in some cases over the heads 
of many beginners. Not so Bob Bavier’s Sailing To Win. 
Young Bob, as he is known to distinguish him from. his equally 
well-known yachting (or racing?) father, has taken the neo- 
phyte, led him through the pitfalls of selecting a first boat, given 
him the material by which, with diligent application, to win 
races and finished him up with a few well-chosen words on 
sportsmanship, something occasionally lacking in the best of us. 
Sailing To Win covers, as far as I can see, every little angle 
that one could possibly think of to make a racing boat a suc- 
cessful one. For example, the importance of a masthead fly, 
and a light one at that, is stressed. It ts important. The author 
points out that every little detail of preparation is important. 
Nothing could be truer and many a race has been lost, like the 
kingdom lost because of a horseshoe nail, because of a poorly 
tied stop on a spinnaker or a carelessly inserted cotter pin. 

I recommend Sailing To Win not only to the beginner, but 
to the older and more experienced skipper too, who can brush 
up on some of the finer points, points he may have forgotten 
or may have never known. Sailing To Win is that complete. 

ARTHUR Knapp, JR. 


THE SEA CHEST—A YACHTSMAN’S READER. 
Edited by Critchell Rimington. (W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
1947. $3.50 — 355 pages.) Many readers of YacuTING will re- 
member a little quarterly published for some years beforé World 
War II put a stop to such activities. This attractive little 
publication was called The Sea Chest, and each edition contained 
a selection of what the editor considered the best stories that 
appeared in the yachting press, and elsewhere, relating to 
sailors and the sea. In the various issues of this magazine were 
preserved stories that carried an appeal to every sailor, that 
would have otherwise been lost in the back files of the maga- 
zines in which they originally appeared. 

The editor of that little publication, Critchell Rimington, 
has now brought out a collection of these stories which, he says, 
represents the winnowing of the various issues of The Sea Chest. 
The collection makes a most readable volume and the selection 
was made with discrimination and understanding. In it will be 
found stories of cruising, of racing, of adventure, and of general 
information of interest to the sailor, written by men whose 
names mean much to yachtsmen. The list includes Marin- 
Marie, who writes of his single handed Atlantic passage, Alfred 
F. Loomis, Ernest Ratsey, Irving Johnson, Warwick Tompkins, 
William H. Taylor, Alfred Stanford, L. F. Herreshoff, Alain 
Gerbault and the late Carl L. Weagant. The stories cover a wide 
range of interest to suit the tastes of every sailorman. It is a 
book that will give lots of pleasant reading through the winter, 
and that will perpetuate some of the best literature of small 
ships that has ever been written. H. L.§. 


CANVAS WORK FOR SEAMEN by Wm. A. McLeod 
(Brown, Son & Ferguson, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 7/6 net). 
Though this compact little book was designed for instruction of 
“Junior Mates of small vessels and Quartermasters of large 
ones,’’ many a yachtsman may learn much from its pages. It 
does not attempt to cover sailmaking, it does describe the 
laying out and making of boat covers, awnings, buckets and 
covers of various types, the tools and stitches used, and tells 
how to sew, make stops, cringles and earings for awnings, and 
gives much other useful information. 

The book is illustrated with a number of clear and simple 
line drawings and deserves a place in the yachtsman’s oe 

C. H. H. 
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HINCKLEY 
SOU'WESTER 
34’ 2” overall 


Custom & 
Standard Models 


Inspect at our Yard 


STONINGTON 
BOAT WORKS 
Dealers 
STONINGTON 
CONN. 

















EASTERN MARINE 


Products 
ALDEN AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 15, CONN. 











FLORIDA CRUISE 


Yachtsmen on the Chesapeake and visitors to 
the buckeye country have had the enjoyment 
of their cruises immeasurabl enhanced by 
Norman Alan Hill’s ““Chesa: e Cruise.” Now 
Mr. Hill has done it again — this time for 
Florida in “Florida Cruise.” Whether it is your 
delight to ex — these coastal and in 
waterways at hand, or whether you must 
be content pies to read about them, here is 
a worthy companion book to ‘“Chesa 
Cruise” —one that will be read and re-read ° 
often, for the solid cruising information it con- 
tains as well as its amusing yarns. 


PRICE $5.00 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
Published by 
GEORGE W. KING PRINTING CO. 


42 South Paca Street Baltimore 1, Md. 





























PLANS 


to build your new yacht 
for next spring or to im- 
prove your present craft 
can be worked out by con- 
sulting the new 


MERRIMAN 
Catalog Y just off the 


press. 
FITTINGS — scores of new designs and _ 
small and large craft. New data to help 


BLOCKS — new features plus old ones, tried and proven. Drawings 
and hints to add perfection 


to yacht. 
MOOS <~ceenpiele See ee oe your specifications. Let us be 
your rigging loft. Prices that are fair for superior work. 


Order . Send 50¢ (rebated on first order) for your personal copy of 
wight a a a Totteck cod Carden ¥. 


MERRIMAN BROS. INC: 


185 Amory Street Boston 30, Mass. 








ts. To equip 
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Built-in berths, with inner-spring mattresses, 
sleep two in forward cabin. Pipe berth uppers, 
optional as extra equipment. Convertible 
lounge sleeps two in deckhouse, which con- 
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rue new RICHARDSON “34” ). 



































tains 80 sq. ft. of usable space . . . generous 
ccathie crates oN * Big boat accommodations and stability with un- 
usual performance! 
This new 34 footer provides the proven advantages 
pC __O of Richardson’s famous oak-framed, molded ma- 
mm hogany hull in a roomy cruising boat that boasts 
several real innovations in cabin layout and living 
facilities for as many as six. 
Galley, on forward cabin level, is open to deck- Dimensions are 34'x10'-5"x2'-3". Power options up 
arrangement for snack or cocktail use. Toilet to twin 150 HP motors for speeds beyond 30 MPH. 
_ throughout. Write for specification sheet No. A-11. Deliveries 


are being made to Richardson dealers now. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Copr. 1947 Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 


RICHARDSON. 








lintels Fh ea TOMORROW 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


" RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 





@ BUDA Model 6-DCMR-844... 
6-cylinder Diesel Marine Engine, 
5\" bore, 6'4" stroke... one ofa 
complete range of sizes available 
.. optional supercharging. 















@ Skippers get more pleasure from 
their dependable BUDA Marine 
Engine powered boats... in large 
yachts, cruisers, as auxiliary power 
for sail boats, or in motor sailers like 
the one shown here. 
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‘‘Allumette’’— fifty-two feet of 
sleek and lively yach', buitt by 
Consolidated and powered with 
three 6-cylinder 2-cycle GM 
series 71 Diesels driving triple 
screws, 
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DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK» 


Not long back, 600 Diesel H.-P. would have just about swamped a 
52-footer. But not now. 


Here's the ‘“Allumette” with three 200 H. P. General Motors Diesels snugged 
down in her compact engine room. They leave her plenty of room for com- 
fortable accommodations, and give her a turn of speed to suit any sport- 
loving yachtsman. 


You see, GM Diesels are 2-cycle—with power at every downstroke of the 
piston. That makes them more powerful, more compact, makes them easier 
to start and more responsive when maneuvering. 


So, with GM Diesels, yachtsmen can have all the safety and savings of good 
Diesel power and still have the speed, space and security they want in 
their boats. 


Worth looking into, isn’t it? Drop us a line. 






. Up te 200 H. P. 
DETROIT 28, MICH. @ [NUcrpLe UNITS |. Us se 600 1.P. 


ENER AL MOTOR S 






DIESEL 
POWER 














